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THE LATE ACTING PRESIDENT. 


We must be indulged in the harmless 
anachronism which thus anticipates, by 
a few days, the period when this agree- 
able form of expression may be employ- 
ed, with a more strict accuracy than at 
the moment at which it is now written. 
For even though the hour has not yet 
quite arrived, which is to be brightened 
by the reflection that Tylerism has 
ceased to exist, in any other than the 
past tense, yet, by the time this page 
shall reach the eyes of most of its 
readers, they will have ceased to blush 
for the government of their country. 

“ It will take the country a long time 
before the morals of our politics can re- 
cover from the bad influence which has 
been exerted over them by the regime 
of Tylerism”—was the recent remark 
of a very eminent statesman, occupying 
a position entirely aloof from it and dis- 
interested in regard to it ; and who nei- 
ther in his own person nor that of any 
friend had been injured or assailed by it, 
but who had rather been, on the contra- 
ry,an object of its good-will and flatter- 
ing attentions. And the remark was 
true—so true that we scarcely know 
when and how to expect the curative in- 
fluence or recuperative power which 
shall wholly undo the mischief, wholly 
atone for the disgrace, so deeply and 
broadly wrought by the events of the 
last four years. 

Of late, indeed, toward the conclusion 
of Mr. Tyler’s term, certain events 
have concurred to produce the effect of 





raising a little faint show of factitious 
popularity—not his own but another’s— 
which attaches not to his general admin- 
istration, but partly to his office-dispen- 
sing patronage, and partly to a particu- 
lar measure—and which prevents the 
full manifestation of that common con- 
tempt, which both Whig and Democra- 
tic parties vie with each other in enter- 
taining, for that nondescript tertium quid 
which he and an insignificant band of 
mercenary adherents have constituted, 
as a hybrid novelty unimagined be- 
fore in our political experience. The 
strong arm of the great Statesman of the 
South so far upholds him, as to let him 
down with a decent show of dignity, in 
his descent from the high place to which 
accident alone ever raised him; and the 
blaze of a “ Lone Star” streaming up 
over our south-western horizon, alone 
sheds a certain degree of feebly reflected 
light on his retiring person, to redeem 
it from the entire darkness in which it 
would otherwise have gone down. 

Men rarely love a treason so well, as 
to forget to despise the traitor. Nor in- 
deed is it by any means clear, that in 
his defection from the Whigs, who had 
paces him in the position which gave 

im his power to harm, Mr. Tyler is 
entitled even to the usual good treat- 
ment which the policy of war accords to 


deserters. To desert voluntarily is one 
thing ; to be fairly scourged out of the 
ranks and out of camp, and then driven 
over to the enemy as the only place of 
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refuge, is another, and a very different 
thing. And when the person thus ex- 
pelled was himself already a deserter in 
the enemy’s camp, from the side to which 
he is thus again ignominiously driven 
back—when his prolonged continu- 
ance there up to the time of that expul- 
sion, has involved in itself the grossest 
treachery to the side from whom he 
again supplicates a refuge—it cannot 
be pretended that any very strong case 
is made out for a very oveital welcome. 
This is no overcharged picture for Mr. 
Tyler’s position. 

In the year 1840, what Whig out- 

Whigged the renegade “ Virginia Re- 
ublican ?” Nay, not only was he a 
Vhig of the intensest sort, but he was 

peculiarly, and par excellence, a Henry 
Clay Whig. To be a Harrison Whig, or 
a Scott Whig, at that time, meant com- 
paratively little or nothing; to be a 
Clay Whig was full of the deepest and 
strongest meaning. There wasno non- 
committalism about the bold Kentucki- 
an. His name, his name alone, consti- 
tuted as distinct an announcement of a 
system of political doctrine—and _politi- 
cal doctrine of the worst sort—as could 
have been conveyed in any form of creed 
or catechism. And in the Convention 
of 1840, Mr. Tyler was so furiously a 
friend to the selection of Mr. Clay, to 
be the Presidential candidate and nation- 
al representative of the Whig Party, 
that, as has been subsequently proved, 
it was to the bitterness of his lamenta- 
tions for Clay’s failure of nomination 
that he et owed his own selection 
for the Vice-Presidency. 

We should not have made this fact 
alone, “ per se,” the foundation of the 
charge against Mr. Tyler of having 
been a “renegade Virginia Republi- 
can,” if he had not, by the palpable cor- 
ruption of his subsequent course, re- 
flected back upon his position at that 
time the clearest of lights by which to 
read his character and conduct. In his 
zealous Clayism of that day, there was 
no honesty of conversion, from what he 
had of old. professed. He was sinning 
eae great light, and he knew it. 

e has subsequently, when ambitious 
interest prompted a different course, 
thrown himself back again, with an ar- 
dor of Republicanism re-invigorated by 
its long intermission of repose, upon the 
old principles, and the old party, which 
he was then betraying. With no dis- 
position to withhold from Mr. Tyler a 
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charitable judgment even, nevertheless 
the undisguised and unblushing excess 
of the political corruption which has 
rioted through his administration—now, 
happily, exhaling its very last breath— 
has been such as to compel justice, in 
the interpretation of former equivocal 
conduct, to accept in all cases the 
worst construction as the more probable 
truth. 

The history of Mr. Tyler’s adminis- 
tration may be briefly summed up. Be- 
coming Acting President by accident, 
his polar star was a second term. With 
this view he first, in conjunction with 
Webster, aimed at an amalgamation of 
parties, until it became evident that 
neither Whigs nor Democrats would 
have anything to do with such a scheme. 
The former fairly scourged him forth 
from any place among them ; while the 
latter as sternly and contemptuously 
denied him admittance even within the 
outermost verge of their gates. Then, 
and not till then, did Mr. Tyler adopt, 
as the next tack of his policy, the effort 
to force or buy his way into the Demo- 
cratic party, by patronage and Texas, 
—discarding Webster, and all things 
Websterian, excepting faithlessness and 
recklessness ; and hoping to throw us 
into such confusion as to create at least 
a probability, if not necessity, of rally- 
ing upon him for reélection, as the only 
means of averting the worse evil of the 
election of Clay. Hence his convention 
at the same place and day with that of 
the Democratic party. To this hope he 
clung long and desperately, till the ridi- 
cule of his position became intolerable, 
even to the proverbial fatuity of himself 
and his family; and then, months after 
the nomination of Mr. Polk, he at last 
withdraws, only after an absurdly trans- 
parent attempt to make, by implied un- 
derstanding with some of our party, the 
best terms of capitulation in his power 
for his office-holders. This is the naked 
outline of Mr. Tyler’s administration. 

Does any reader doubt its truth? Let 
it be remembered—the almost suppliant 
tenacity with which Mr. Re during 
his first year clung to the Whig party. 
At that time, be it borne in mind, the 
Whigs were fresh from the late con- 
test, which had placed them in the atti- 
tude of an overwhelming ascendency ; 
while the Democrats were apparently a 
broken-down party, not only compara- 
tively feeble in force, but containing 
within themselves many elements of 
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confusion and disorganization. In con- 
cert with Mr. Webster, the bitterest 
enemy Mr. Clay has ever had, Mr. Ty- 
ler’s game then was, clearly, to shake 
off Clay, retain the great bulk of the 
masses Whose rush had borne Harrison 
and himself into power, trusting after- 
wards gradually so far to disintegrate 
the Republican party, as to bring in at 
least a considerable proportion of them 
around his administration. Hence, al- 
though he vetoed Mr. Clay’s Bank Bill, 
he offered at the same time a much 
worse one, and actually clung to the 
profession and name of a Whig, plead- 
ing with them imploringly in one of his 
Messages on the ground of the number 
of other Whig bills he had signed, until 
all hope of success vanished,and Clay’s 
controlling ascendency in the party suc- 
ceeded in flinging him forcibly and 
scornfully off into a portion in which it 
became acknowledged treason for any 
Whig to maintain any sort of party 
communion with him. 

Let it be remembered—the manner 
in which he then proceeded to address 
himself to his next aim, that of court- 
ing the Democratic party. Then was 
witnessed a spectacle of the corrupt 
abuse of the patronage power of the 
Executive, unprecedented, unimagined 
before. One of Mr. Tyler's first acts 
after his entrance into power had been 
to promulgate a special declaration 
against the interference of the Federal 
office-holders in politics. On former oc- 
casions, also, Mr. Tyler had in a pecu- 
liar manner identified himself with this 
principle. And yet, as soon as he began 
the working of this policy, that of worm- 
ing his way into a position in the De- 
mocratic party by means of his offices, 
systematically and universally through- 
out the country, they were held up as 
the bribes for adhesion to him his 
interest, and activity in his cause. 
Every man then in the Democratic par- 
ty occupying any sort of position ca- 
pable of being represented as one of in- 
fluence, had office at his disposal for the 
mere acceptance of it. Democratic 
Representatives in Congress had almost 
unlimited command over the Federal 
patronage of their districts. Anything 
to prove himself a Democrat—to get 
admission as such—recognition as such. 
In all directions were to be seen Whi 
removed from office who had scarcely 
had time to get adjusted in the seats to 
which they had been appointed either 
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by General Harrison or by Mr. Tyler 
himself——Whigs of unimpeached per- 
sonal worth and capability—for no other 
even pretended reason than to confer 
their offices on Democrats. It was a 
positive public scandal—undisguised, 
undissembled. We need not dwell on 
details—a single prominent fact will 
suffice to illustrate it. The whole sys- 
tem adopted is typified in Mr. Tyler’s 
Baltimore Convention, of which bod 

nearly all were already his office-hold- 
ers when they went there, while all the 
rest, with scarcely an exception, have 
been made so since! 

The direct application of the vast ma- 
chinery of the Federal patronage to the 
object of buying a deserter’s way into 
some kind of welcome or reception by 
a party on which he seeks to fasten 
himself, presented a novelty in our poli- 
tics. Itcertainly wrought a vast amount 
of mischief. It scattered broadcast 
through the land, seeds of demoraliza- 
tion, which could scarcely fail, almost 
everywhere, to find at least a little soil 
adapted to their too-ready germination. 
Everywhere a certain number of per- 
sons were to be found, urged perhaps 
by their necessities, or little disposed to 
be scrupulous in such matters, whom a 
little judicious dangling of these baits 
before their eyes could scarcely fail to 
attract, with an eagerness little disposed 
to quarrel with the hand from which 
they were to drop. Unprincipled men 
were also at many places to be found, 
who had little difficulty in palmin 
themselves off upon the facile and fool- 
ish confidence of Mr. Tyler and his 
family as their special] friends, and as 

rsons of astonishing zeal, activity, and 
ocal importance, in whose hands the 
local management of their interests 
might safely be reposed. In general 
able to get only the lowest and worst 
to fraternize with them in their loud- 
mouthed partizanship of Mr. Tyler, 
this class of persons, at many points, 
and especially in the cities, succeeded 
in getting together miserable little 
knots of persons, rarely more than suf- 
ficient to fill the bar-room of some 
mean haunt which constituted their 
head-quarters, and these, in connection 
with the higher incumbents of the lucra- 
tive offices, constituted the “party” 
worthy of their creation and creator, the 
Tyler Party. With the aid of a few 
newspapers, supported by the public 
patronage and by a heavy system of 
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assessed taxation upon the holders of 
office, these little pot-house knots of 
“the friends of John Tyler,” were con- 
stantly astonishing the country with 
“mass meetings,” and “great popular 
demonstrations,” of which it is neediess 
to say that they rarely in numbers much 
exceeded that of the officers reported to 
have presided over them. ‘To what ex- 
tent this system of humbug the most 
impudent, succeeded in imposing upon 
Mr. Tyler, so as to make him actually 
believe in the existence and growth of 
a great popular sentiment in his be- 
half, we have no means of knowing. 
It is, at any rate, very certain, that even 
if deceived in regard to the imaginary 
popular sentiment in his favor, manu- 
factured by these persons, he could not 
have been ignorant of the great fact 
which constitutes alike the chief cha- 
racteristic and the worst evil and dis- 
grace of his administration, that it was 
mainly, if not wholly, by the active ply- 
ing of the power of his patronage, that 
the organization of his friends as a 
“ party” was constituted, and sustained 
to the point of real or fictitious zeal. 
And this is the leading feature of his 
term, the employment of office and every 
manner of patronage to create a party, 
and keep it up to the due point of stimu- 
lus. We fear that a deeper mischief 
has been thus wrought to the political 
morality of the country, than would 
have attended the signing of fifty char- 
ters of banks or banking exchequers. 
These people have in general been 
exceedingly clamorous in behalf of 
“Polk and Dallas,” since Mr. Tyler's 
withdrawal—an event which did not 
take place till nearly three months after 
the nomination of the Democratic can- 
didate. We believe they even so far 
su themselves in al] those attributes 
which are the opposites of modesty and 
veracity, as to claim a large share, if 
not the whole, of the glory of the De- 
mocratic victory. In truth we have 
from the commencement felt satisfied 
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that they did more harm than good. 
Their numbers were utterly insignifi- 
cant. In point of moral force, they ad- 
ded only a weakness and a weight hard 
and heavy to be borne. It was felt that 
they were introducing into the Demo- 
cratic party, and into a position of self- 
assumed clamorous prominence, froth- 
ing on the surface, a class of persons 
felt generally to be equally unworthy of 
personal respect or of political confi- 
dence. While it cannot but be a mat- 
ter of regret, that the country has lost 
the moral benefit of witnessing that just 
retribution of rebuke which awaited 
this weakest and worst of our Presi- 
dents, in the utterly insignificant num- 
ber of popular votes it had the slightest 
chance of obtaining. 

We by no means design to include 
the whole body of Mr. T'yler’s office- 
holders within the application of the 
above remarks. A considerable num- 
ber of gentlemen of the highest political 
and personal merit, are indeed to be 
found among them—either selected 
through the agency of friends,—or by 
happy chance—or by way of good lea- 
ven to leaven the lump, as respectable 
endorsers to the bankrupt worthlessness 
of so many of the rest. Still less, of 
course, will any portion of them be re- 
ceived as applicable to Mr. Tyler’s 
Cabinet—the members of which have 
had little—most of them nothing—to do 
with the meaner matters of party-making 
management. Mr. Calhoun’s position 
in it, in particular, is known to all to 
have been one far aloof from and above 
anything and everything of this kind. 
He accepted the State department at the 
call of the country for a specific object 
of the highest public importance, with 
personal reluctance, entire independence 
of control, and full understanding of his 


purpose of ane as soon as he should 
have completed the Texas and Oregon 
negotiations. 
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THE SONG OF THE BELL+* 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


Frem ty built within the earth, 
Built of loam the mould doth stand ; 
To-day the Bell must have its birth, 
Courage, comrades, be at hand ! 
From the heated brow 
Down the sweat must flow; 
If praise be to the master given, 
Stull the blessing comes from Heaven. 


A serious word doth well betide, 

When we prepare for serious deeds ; 
By good discourse accompanied 

Then labor cheerfully proceeds. 
Then let us now with care revise 

What are of man’s weak strength the fruits ; 
That foolish man we must despise, 

Who unreflecting executes. 
For thought it is which man doth grace, 

And he was framed to understand 
That in his bosom he might trace 

The types of his creative hand. 


Take ye wood of the pine stem, 
But be sure ’tis fully dry; 
That the inly-narrowed flame 
Strike up to the roof on high, 

The copper mass melt down, 
Bring the pewter on, 

That the tough bell-metal may 

Liquify the proper way. 


What now we build in the cavern’s pit, 
With fire’s assisting agency, 

Within the belfry’s topmost height 
Shall loudly of us testify. 

*T will strike the ear of many men, 
And will endure through distant time ; 

With the afflicted will it ‘plain, 
And with devotion’s chorus chime. 

Whatever changing fate may bring 
Unto the lowly son of earth, 

From this metallic crown ’twill ring 
Pealing significantly forth. 


White bubbles now to rise begin— 
Good! the mass is liquified— 
Quickly cast the potash in! 


* The celebrated poem of Schiller, which has been so gloriously illustrated by the 
kindred genius of Retzch, is known at least by name to everyone. The present 
translation, though often simple to rudeness, and far from being a fitting English 
version of the original, is accepted for publication, to give our readers who may not 
have access to the latter, at least an idea of what it is. 
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Much will that the founding aid. 
From scum and refuse free, 
Must the mixture be, 

That from the metal clear and round, 

Clear and full the voice may sound. 





For with its joyous festa] din, 

It hails the loved child greetingly, 
When in sleep’s arms it doth begin, 

The journey of mortality. 

As yet lie hidden in time’s womb, 

The shade or brightness of its doom, 
Maternal love’s soft cares watch o’er 

The infant’s golden morning-hour. 

The years with arrowy speed glide by ; 
From the maid the proud boy breaks away, 
And wildly storms into life’s danger, 

On wanderer’s staff o’er earth to stray, 
And seek his home again—a stranger. 
Then glorious in the pride of youth, 

A form in heavenly guise arrayed, 

Her cheeks deep-dyed with bashful truth, 
He sees before him stand the maid. 

A nameless longing seizes on 

The youth’s wild heart ; he roams alone ; 
Unbidden tears break from his eyes ; 

His brethren’s noisy sports he flies ; 
Blushing he in hersteps doth tread, 

By her soft greeting happy made ; 

The fairest flowers doth he seek, 
Wherewith his gentle love to deck. 

Oh, tender languor ! oh, sweet hope ! 
Love's golden age of youth is this ; 
The eye beholds the heavens ope ; 
Revels the heart in purest bliss. 

Oh, that it e’er would verdant prove 

The beauteous season of young love ! 





Already how the pipes are browned ! 
This little staff I now dip in ; 
i If glazed over it be found, ! 
i Then the casting may begin. 
B Hither, comrades, hie ! 
i | Quick the mixture try ; 
: 
; 


If the pliant metal join 
With the staff, tis a good sign. 


For then a perfect tone we find, 
When soft and hard are well combined, 
The mild united with the strong. 

i Then whoso forms eternal bonds } 
i Should weigh if heart to heart responds ; 
ait The dream is short, the sorrow long. 

*Mid the bridal tresses clinging, 
Twines the virgin garland light, 
ff When the merry church-bells ringing 
i To the glittering feast invite. 
Alas ! life’s fairest festival 
Closes also life’s young May ; 
Hf} With the girdle, with the veil, 
‘ The lovely dream is torn away. 
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Passion flies, 
! Love must endure ; 
' The blossom dies, 
Fruit must mature. 
Then man must abroad 
Into hostile life, 
’Mid labor and strife, 
With craft and with pain, 
Must gather and gain ; 
Must venture and stake 
Good luck to o’ertake. 
Then infinite wealth rushes in like a stream. 
With costly porsessions the granaries teem, 
The space is extended, enlarged the abode, 
While indoors governs 
The modest housewife, 
The mother of children, 
With prudent care 
The domestic sphere» 
Instructing the girls, 
Restraining the boys, 
And plies without end 
Her diligent hand; 
By method sure 
Increasing the store. 
She fills with treasures the scent-breathing chests ; 
Round the whirring spindle the thread she twists ; 
And the bright polished presses she storeth full, 
With snowy white line, and shimmering* wool ; 
The gay to the useful uniting ever, 
And resting never. 
And the father with cheerful gaze, 
From the far-seeing roof of his house 
His blooming fortune wide surveys ; 
The lofty poles of the stacks discerns, 
And the well-filled spaces of the barns ; 
‘The treasure-laden granaries, 
And the corn-field’s waving seas. 
Elate he looks around— 
“Firm as the very ground, 
Spite of misfortune’s cross, 
Is the wealth of my house !” 
But with the powers of fate mankind 
No eternal bond can bind ; 
Misfortune swiftly strides behind. 


Good! begin the founding new ; 
Well cleft doth the breach appear ; 
Yet before we let it flow 
Breathe ye first a pious prayer. 
Strike the stopper loose ! 
} God preserve the house ! 
With fire-brown billows smoking, lo, 
It shoots into the hanger’s bow ! 


Beneficent is fire’s strong might 
When man subdues and watches it. 
Whate’er with art or toil he does, 
Unto this heavenly power he owes. 
But dread the heavenly power grows, 





. For the revival of this word we are indebted to Mr. Hayward, the able and inde- 
atigable translator of Faust. See his note upon it, p. 224 of his work. 
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When breaking from its fetters loose, 
At its own will it ranges wild, 
Nature’s free and fearless child. 
Wo! when from its bonds released, 
When naught its spreading way withstand, 
Through crowded streets it now doth haste, 
Rolling the monstrous flaming brand. 
For the elements detest 
Every work of human hand. 
From the cloud 
The blessing pours, 
Stream the showers ; 
From the cloud indiscriminate 
Lightnings fleet, 
Hear ye from the tower that moaning peal ? 
Tis the “larum-bell ! 
Blood-red now 
Are the skies— 
That is not the daylight’s glow ! 
Hark! what noise 
The streets along ! 
Smoke upward twines— 
Fiery colamns blazing rise ! 
Through the streets’ extended lines, 
The flame with wind-speed onward flies. 
As from furnace jaws out-streaming, 
Glows the hot air—timbers shatter— 
Pillars fall and windows clatter— 
Children moan and mothers wander— 
Cattle groan 
i | The ruin under— 
i All is running, rescuing, shunning— 
. Clear as day the night is gleaming— 
From hand to hand, along the eal 
At In rivalry, 
: Flies the bucket—arched on high, 
From the engines water-waves are gushing. 
On comes the storm—howling, rushing— 
And the flame with roaring breath doth fan, 
Crackling ‘mid the well-dried grain 
It falls—among the granaries ; 
The beams, and rafters dry, doth seize ; 





: And with mighty blast, as though 
Bf *T would tear away, in furious flight, 
; With itself the earth’s dead weight, 
iT High in the heavens it doth grow, 


Giant-great ! 
In hopeless state 
Man succumbs to strength divine, 
And amazed and supine, 
Sees his handiwork laid low. 
Empty-burnt 
Is the space, 
Of wild storms the resting-place. 
In the hollow window cells* 
Horror dwells, 


ge 
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* Feusten-Kohlen ; literally, window-hollows or window-cavities ; let it not be mis- 
taken for window-sills (feuster-schwellen), which would, of course, give no idea of a 
gutted house. 
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And the heaven’s clouds peer in 
From on high. 
One look—the Jast— 
Toward the tomb 
Of his home, 
Doth the man behind him cast, 
Then bravely grasps his staff to roam. 
Whate’er the fire’s rage hath removed, 
One sweet comfort still is left— 
He counts the heads of his beloved, 
And not of one is he bereft. 


Tis received within the earth— 
The mould it happily doth fill— 
Will it issue beauteous forth, 
To requite our toil and skill ? 

Should it fail— 

The mould prove frail! 
Perhaps while we are hoping thus, 
Mischance ev’n now hath stricken us! 


To the depths of sacred earth 

We our handiworks confide ; 

The sower, too, entrusts his seed, 
And hopes that it shall yet shoot forth, 
To bless as heaven may have decreed. 
Far costlier seed do we commit, 
Lamenting, to the earth’s dark womb, 
And hope that, from the coffin, it 

Unto a fairer life may bloom. 


From the dome 

Tolls the bell, 

Dull and heavy 

Funeral knell. 
Alas! it is the wife, the dear one! 
Alas! it is the tender mother! 
Whom the Prince of Skadows doth convey 
From her husband’s arms away, 
From the group of children dear, 
Which in her bloom to him she bare, 
And growing on her faithful breast, 
Watched with a mother’s interest. 
Alas! each soft and tender bond 
Of love for ever now is loose, 
For she dwells in the shadow-land, 
Who was the mother of that house ; 
Now her faithful rule is wanting, 
No more will watch her loving care ; 
In the lonely place a stranger 
Void of love will domineer. 


While the bell is cooling now, 
Resonous toil may pause to rest ; 
As gambol birds upon the bough, 
Each may sport as likes him best. 
When stars appear, 
Released from care, 
The workman hears the vespers toll ; 
But doubts now rend the master’s soul. 


alee a = ne oe ee tee 
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Afar in the wild forest gloom, 
The wanderer hastens to his home ; 
Bleating, homeward, wend the flocks 
And the herds, 
The glossy-skin’d, broad-fronted ox, 
ae on lowing, 
To fill their wonted mangers going. 
Heavily in 
Reels the wagon, 
Harvest-laden ; 
Upon the sheaves 
Of chequered leaves 
The wreath doth lie ; 
And to the dance with youthful ardor 
The reapers fly. 
Street and market grow more still ; 
Round the candle’s social flame 
The dwellers of the house assemble ; 
And the town-gate closes gnarring.* 
The earth doth deck 
‘ E Herself with darkness ; 


a ee a Se ee ee ee ee 


But the guarded burgher feels no awe 
At the night, 

Which the bad to evil deeds doth wake. 

For ever watchful is the eye of Law. 


Holy Order ! blissful child 
Of Heaven, in union free and mild, 
And joyous, she hath equals bound. 
She the first did cities found ; 
She from the uncultured plain 
Called unsocial savage man ; 
Entered in the rugged hut, 
Its inmates gentler manners taught ; 
a And that dearest, strongest band 
Wove—the love of Fatherland. 
Thousands of hands, with mutual aid, 
Bestir in cheerful unison, 
And in ardent zeal displayed, 
Are all the powers of man made known. 
Master and workman ply their skill 
*Neath the calm guard of Liberty ; 
Contented each his place doth fill, 
And each the scorner doth defy. 
Toil the burgher’s pride should be ; 
Success the prize of labor’s cost ; 
The King may boast his dignity, 
Our industry shall be our boast. 
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Kindly Peace ! 
Gentle Concord ! 
Hover still, 
Friendly over this our town! 
Be that fearful day afar, 
When the hordes of rugged war 
Shall riot through the tranquil vale ; 
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* « When he ’gan to rear his bristles strong, 
And felly gnar.”»—Fairie Queen, B. i., Canto 1. 
“ The gnarring porter durst not whine for doubt.”—Fairfaz. 
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When the heaven, 
From which the gentle blush of even 
Doth lovely beam, 
Shall with the frightful conflagration 
Of towns and villas fiercely gleam ! 


Now the mould we may destroy ; 
Its object it hath answered well ; 
That we may feast both heart and eye 
On the well constructed Bell. 

Swing the hammer, swing! 

Till the mantle spring ! 
Ere the Bell rises from below, 
The mould must first to pieces go. 


The master may break up the frame, 
With prudent hand, at fitting hour ; 
But wo! if e’er in streams of flame 
Self-freed should gush the molten ore ! 
Blind-raging, with the crash of thunder, 
It splits the bursting house asunder ; 
Ashes from hell-jaws, gaping wide, 
Casts forth destruction’s blazing tide. 


Where rude and senseless powers prevail, 
There form and shape will ever fail. 
When nations by themselves are freed, 
No public welfare can succeed. 


Wo! when the fuel hath been amass’d 
Silently in the city’s womb, 

Bursting their chain with dreadful haste 
The madd’ning mob self-aid assume. 
Then at the Bell’s ropes Uproar pulls, 
‘Till, loudly clanging forth, it howls ; 
And, hallow’d but to peaceful chimes, 

It sounds the alarm to force and crimes. 
“Freedom! Equality!” they call; 
The peaceful Burgher grasps his arms ; 

The streets are filled—the market—hall— 
On all sides rage the mard’rous swarms! 
Women into Hyenas start, 
Disgustingly, with horrid jest, 
With panther’s teeth their victim’s heart 
They tear, yet panting, from the breast. 
Naught holy is there more : all ties 
Of pious shame are rent in twain ; 
The Bad the place of Good supplies ; 
And uncontroll’d the vices reign. 
To wake the Lion is perilous ; 
Destructive is the Tiger’s tooth ; 
But terribly more dangerous 

{ Is Man in his delusive wrath ! 
Wo’s them, who to the ever-blind 
The heavenly torch of light would trust ; 
For him it beams not—can but tind,* 
And land and cities turn to dust. 


-- Ee ee a 


* This verb is derived from the Anglo-Saxon tendan, and is, no doubt, the same as 
the modern German ziinden.—* As one candle tindeth another.”—Bp. Sawnderson’s 
Sermon, 1, 56; as quoted in Todd’s edition of Johnson’s Dictionary. 
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Joy unto me—God hath given! 

Look ye! like a star of gold 

Frem its shell, all bright and even, 

‘The metal kernel doth unfold. 
From helm to crown, the ray, 
Like sunlight, clear, doth st : 

And the neat armoria] shield 

Doth credit to the workman yield. 
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In! in! with me, 
Comrades all! and close the ring! 
To assist at the Bell’s christening. 
“ Concorp1a” its name shall be! 
In concord’s heartfelt harmony, its summons 
Shall oftentimes collect the loving Commons. 
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Henceforth its task Jet us fulfil, 
The pur of the master’s will; 
O’er lowly earth-life it on high 
Shall wave, the Thunder’s neighbor near, 
In heaven’s cerulean canopy ; 
And border on the starry sphere. 
A voice it shall be from above ; 
Like the bright constellated throng, 
That praise the Maker as they move, 
And lead the crownéd year along ; 
Only to grave and lasting things 
It shall devote its metal chime ; 
And hourly with its rapid swings, 
Upon its flight, shall it touch Time : 

0 destiny it a tongue shall lend, 
Itself unfeeling joy or grief, 
Yet with its swing it shall attend 
Upon the changeful game of life, 
And as its tones in the ear decay, 
While pealing loudly it sounds forth ; 
So let it teach that naught shall stay, 
That all must fade that is of earth. 
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Now with the power of the rope, 
Raise the bell from off the ground ; 
Into the air let it mount up, 

Into the heavenly realm of sound. 
Pull! pull! strongly heave! 

It moves now, and now doth wave! 
May it forebode us happiness ! 

And let its first chime utter Peace ! 
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Fragments from the Greek. 


FRAGMENTS FROM THE GREEK. 
MIDAS’S EPITAPH. 


Xadkén rapOivos cipt, Midew d'émt ofpart xetpate 


I, a brazen virgin, stand by Midas’ tomb, 

While the water floweth ; lofty trees shall bloom ; 

While the sun ariseth ; sheds the moon her light ; 

While the streams are swelling ; sounds the ocean’s might; 
By this grave remaining, spot where many weep, 

Tell I tothe passers, “ Here doth Midas sleep!” 


THE LYDIAN STONE. 
Avéia piv yap ios. 


Goxp thou seek’st the Lydian Stone, 
Can reveal to thee alone ; 

But where Virtue may be found, 

Or where Wisdom doth abound, 

By a morta] man possessed, 

Truts, all-powerful, is the test ! 


TO VENUS. 
"ENG?, Kémpi, xpvoeiacocy. 


Hasten, Venus, nectar pour 
From these cups of golden ore, 
Circling round the festal shrine, 
For thy worshippers and mine! 


CROSSING A RIVER, 
Mnéi ror’ aivady rorapav xaddtppoov idwp. 


Ere thou cross a river’s graceful-flowing tide 
Gazing in its waters, kneeling by its side, 

Lift thy voice to Heaven, in the crystal wave, 
Then from all pollution stoop thy fait to lave. 
Wilt, with hands still tainted, pass its waters o’er ? 
Dread thou Heavenly vengeance, sorrow evermore 


TO A PAINTER. 
*Ayt, Swypaigerv Uprers. 
Ruop1an painter, long confessed 
Of all painters far the best, 
Paint my love, though far away, 
Rhodian painter, as I say. 
Uncontined each raven tress, 
As the leaves when winds caress. 
Can thine art such power assume ? 
Paint them breathing forth perfume— 
Underneath those tresses now 
To the cheek, an ivory brow. 
Let the eye-brows, arched, unite,— 
I mistake—they do not quite— 
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As they are—stay—leave them so, 

Whether they unite or no! 

Next her eye to truly make, 

From the fire a portion take ; 

Then Minerva’s blue unite 

To Cythera’s liquid light. 

Milk and roses, if but blent, 

Best her cheek would represent. 

Paint such lips as none withstand, 

Kisses that from all demand. 

Graceful from her dimpled chin, 

Now her neck’s transparent skin. 

Robe the vest so there be seen 

Proof of what is hid within! 

Stay thine hand—her form I see— 

Soon the wax will speak to me! 
St. Paul's College. 
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A HYMN OF LOVE. 
BY GEORGE W. CURTIS. 


As sunlight dims the fire, 
So I in thee expire, 

When thy deep, holy eyes upon me turn ; 
When I am left behind, 
A better life I find, 

I only live, while in thy light I burn. 


Before thee, every mood 
In which I sullen stood, 
Melts pleasantly and graciously away, 
As when the sunbeams flow 
On icicles and snow, 
And scatter them afar in diamond spray. 
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When by thy side I stray, 

Thy presence is the day 
That makes the roses red, the violets blue ; 

When thou art from me gone, 

The mystic night comes on, 
With stars of memory for ever new. 


Thy life is a clear wave, 
In which I ever lave, 
Through every pore it comes unto my heart ; 
Not when alone I see, 
But only hear I thee, 
A certain health unto my life thou art. 


The stil] midsummer prime, 

The golden Autumn time, | 
Enamel in thy eyes their fairest hue ; 

I need not see the flowers, 

Or ever mete the hours, | 


; 


My life to thee, than flowers to Spring, more true. 


Thy strength doth make me strong, 
Thy love bears me along, 
To the great rest where all life-currents meet ; | 
From thee for ever clear, 
A solemn hymn I hear, 
Serene and stately as when angels greet. 
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THE CABMAN’S STORY.* 


Possipty, many of my readers have 
never thought of noticing the difference 
between the hackman and the cab- 
man. 

The former, grave, motionless and 
cold,—bearing the inclemencies of the 
weather like a stoic,—he sits upon his 
solitary seat, cut off from all intercourse 
with the world about him,—his only 
amusement a crack of his whip at a 


poring comrade,—without a thought of 


is two miserable hacks, and without 
civility for his unlucky fares, unless the 
choose so to regard the grimace with 
which he entices them, and his standing 
phrase : “ Ready? allright!” To com- 
plete the picture, he is very selfish, very 
surly, wears flat straight hair and 
swears hard. 

The cabman is quite another being. 
You must be in a very bad humor if you 
do not relent, and, in spite of yourself, 
concede a smile to his advances upon 
your good will,—the assiduity with 
which he puts straw under your feet, 
and the readiness with which he de- 

rives himself of covering, no matter 
on heavy the rain or how sharp the 
hail, to shelter you; and your fit of si- 
lence must be obstinate if his thousand 
and one questions, his numberless ex- 
clamations, and his infinity of historical 
allusions, do not inveigle you intoa chat. 
He has seen the world,—has moved in 
society,—he knows something. Per- 
chance his very last fare was a candi- 
date for the Academy, making his nine 
and thirty visits: hence a notion of 
literature for our cabman. He drives a 
deputy to chambers, and—he gets a 
touch of politics. A couple of medical 
students hire him; they can talk about 
nothing but operations: and lo! our 
Phaeton picks up a tincture of medi- 
cine. In a word—a smatterer, if 
will, but knowing a little of everything, 
he is a gossip, sharp and lively,—sports 
a cap, and has always a friend or rela- 
tive who passes him free to the play. 
It is with regret we find ourselves com- 
pelled, by our love of truth, to add that 
the place assigned to him there, is al- 
ways the bottom of the pit. 


* Translated for this journal from the French of Alexandre Dumas. 
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The hackman belongs to the old 
times, and has no more to do with any 
person, than is strictly necessary, in the 
discharge of his duties: very dull, but 
very honest. 

he cabman, on the other hand, be- 
longs to the advanced stages of society : 
civilisation wanted him, and he sprang 
into existence. His morality is—again 
truth constrains us to say with regret-— 
rather accommodating. 

Most hackmen wear for a badge a 
coachman in oiled hat and blue wrap- 
per, his whip in one hand, and in the 
other a purse, with the motto, “ Re- 
ward of Fronesty.” 

I have never seen any representation 
of a cabman in the same moral position. 

No matter for that—I have a particu- 
lar predilection for cabmen ; perhaps, 
because I very seldom have a purse to 
leave after me in their vehicles. 

When I am not pre-occupied think- 
ing of my last new drama, nor going to 
a tiresome rehearsal, nor returning from 
a public spectacle where I had fallen 
asleep, I chat with them, and am some- 
times as much amused during their ten 
minutes’ drive as I had been bored for 
four hours previous. 

Therefore do I keep a corner in my 
head solely devoted to these two shillin 
recollections. There is one which le 
a profound and lasting i impression. 

It is nearly a year since Cantillon told 
me what I am about to relate. 

Cantillon drives No. 221. 

He is a man, apparently between forty 
and forty-five, of swarthy complexion and 
strongly-marked features. At the pe- 
riod of which I speak—the first of Jan- 
uary, 1831—he wore a felt hat with a 
scrap of lace,a dark claret-colored coat 
with a scrap of livery, and boots with a 
scrap of their top-leathers. During the 
last eleven months, these relics must 
have all disappeared ; but on the afore- 
said first of January you saw ata glance 
whence came the remarkable difference 
between his dress and that of his fel- 
lows, as I have in another place de- 
scribed it. 

It was, as I have said, the first of 
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January, 1831: the hour, six in the 
morning. I had laid out in my head a 
series of visits which I should, of ne- 
cessity, make in person ; and arranged, 
street by street, my list of those friends 
whom it is always proper to salute on 
both sides of the face and shake by both 
hands, at least once a year ; I mean those 
sympathetic souls whom a person is 
sometimes six months without seeing,— 
whom he cannot visit by proxy with his 
card, and whom he always meets with 
open arms. 

My servant had gone to get me a 
cab; and had selected 221, a preference 
which Cantillon owed to his bit of lace, 
his bit of livery and the remains of his 
> tec <one oe spied out at once the 
fellow-servant. His cab, too, was choco- 
late color instead of a daub of yellow or 
green; and, stranger still, the springs 
of the leather-top were silver-mounted. 
I smiled, and Joseph saw that I was sat- 
isfied with his good taste: I gave him 
the rest of the day to himself. I settled 
myself snugly and squarely upon Can- 
tillon’s fine cushions, he drew over my 
knees a neat, coffee-colored gig apron, 
and ataclick of his tongue the horse was 
off withont his using the whip, which 
during the whole drive indeed remained 
at rest, being there apparently rather in 
compliance with usage as an orthodox 
ornament, than as a means of coercion. 

“ Which way, Monsieur ?” 

“To Charles Nodier’s—at the arse- 
nal.” 

Cantillon received my answer with a 
gesture which said plainly—*1 know 
the place well enough, and the name 
too.” Being at the time engaged with 
* Antony,” and the Cab being very com- 
fortable, I set myself to thinking how I 
should manage the close of the third 
act—a matter which was troubling me 
considerably. 

For the poet, I know not an instant 
of greater happiness than when his 
work satisfies fim. So many are the 
days of toil he has gone through, so 
many the hours of ciscouragement, so 
many the moments of doubt, that when, 
in the struggle of the man with his 
mind, he sees the obstinate idea which 
he has tried at every point, attempted on 
every side, yield at last to his persever- 
ance, he has a moment of pleasure 
somewhat like—if in his infinitely 
lower and less perfect nature there can 
be anything resembling infinite perfec- 
tion—that which the Almighty felt 


when He said to the earth, “px!” and 
it was. In His words he may say, “I 
have made something out of nothing : 
T have created a world.” 

The poet’s world, it is true, is rarely 

pled by more than a dozen persons ; 
its orbit in the planetary system is but 
the thirty-four square feet of the thea- 
tre, and it often comes into existence 
and goes out of it in one evening. 

No matter ; my comparison holds good, 
nevertheless. I prefer a comparison 
which lifts up, to one which drags 
down. 

Thus, or nearly thus, ran my 
thoughts: in my mind’s eye I saw my 
world take its place among the planets 
of literature ; its inhabitants spoke and 
behaved themselves entirely to my 
liking; I was satisfied, and from a 
neighboring sphere I heard sounds-—by 
no means equivocal—of applause, 
showing that those who passed my 
world in review found it to their taste, 
and were satisfied with me. 

These pleasing reveries did not pre- 
vent me from observing, though still 
plunged in my doze of gratified pride— 
the poet’s opiam-heaven,—that m 
neighbor was dissatisfied with my si- 
lence, disturbed by my fixed, reflective 
eye, and absolutely afflicted at my pro- 
found pre-occupation. I could notice 
that he was using all his arts to engage 
my attention: sometimes he would say, 
“the apron is down, Monsieur”—I 
drew it up again, without a word; then 
he would blow his fingers—involunta- 
rily my hands found their way into my 

xckets ; again he would fall to whist- 
ing la Parisienne—I beat time me- 
chanically. I had told him, on getting in, I 
should want him for four or five hours, 
and he was almost in despair at the 
thought, that during all that time | 
would persist in my silence,—to the 
great disappointment of his earnest de- 
sire to talk. At last his symptoms of 
uneasiness increased so that they fairly 
pained me. I opened my lips to say a 
word to him. He seemed quite re- 
tieved. Unluckily for him, the idea I 
had been wanting, to close my third 
act, struck me the moment I had half 
turned round to the side where he was, 
and half opened my mouth to speak ; 
and I fell back quietly into my place, 
murmuring to myself, “It will do—it 
will do.” 

Cantillon thought I must have lost 
my senses. 
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Then he heaved a sigh. 

A moment after, he drew up, saying, 
“Here is the place, Monsieur.” 1 was 
at Nodier’s door. 

I should like, dear reader, to tell you 
about Nodier ; in the first place, for my 
own sake, for I, know him and love 
him; and in the next place for yours, 
who love him but probably do not know 
him. We must defer it, however. 

At present it is our friend of the Ca- 
briolet we have in hand. Let us return 
to him. 

In half an hour I was ready to start 
again. With what marked politeness 
he lowered the steps for me! I re- 
sumed my place beside him, and after a 
preliminary brrrrrr! anda few motions 
of the upper half of my body, I found 
myself again in that species of easy 
chair which had once already so dis- 


posed me to contemplation. I said to 
him—my eyes half ¢ slosed— 

e Taylor, rue de Bondy.’ 

Cantillon seized at once my commu- 


nicative moment. He asked quickly : 

“ M. Charles Nodier—isn’t he a gentle- 
man that makes books ?” 

“He is: how the deucedid you know 
that ?” 

“T’ve read a romance of his; it was 
when I was with Monsieur Eugéne” 
(and a sigh escaped him); “ there was 
a girl, and her sweetheart was guillo- 
tined.”’ 

* Thérése Aubert, you mean.” 

“ That’s the book, Monsieur. 
Ah! if I knew him—that M. Nodier— 
I could tell him something to write a 
romance about !” 

“ Ah?” 

“ You may well say it, Monsieur! If 
I could use a pen as well asI can a 
whip, | would not tell it to any one 
else,—I would write about it myself.” i 

“ Well, then, tell it to me,” I said. 

He looked at me with a knowing 
wink, as he replied : 

“Oh! you—that’s another thing !” 

“Why ?” 

“You don’t make books,—do you ?” 

“No; but I make plays, and perhaps 
your story may be of use to me for a 
drama.” 

Iie looked at me again, and asked : 

‘Perhaps you are the gentleman that 
composed les deux Forgats ” 

“No, my friend, I am not.” 

“Or, L’ Auberge de s Adrets ?” 

“ Nor that, e ithe s 
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“ For whereabouts, then, do you make 
your plays ?” he inquired. 

“ Just now I make none, unless for 
the Theatre Francais and the Odeon.” 

His lips moved and he made a face 
which gave me clearly to understand 
that I had fallen considerably in his es- 
timation. Then he reflected for an in- 
stant, and as if he had made up his 
mind, he said: 

“ Well,—I went once with Monsieur 
Eugéne to the Francais ; I saw Talma 
play Sylla,—it was the likeness of the 

umperor complete,—a fine piece all 
through,—then in a little thing after- 
wards there was a rogue in a valet’s 
dress, making mouths ! Well, like 
V Auberge des Adrets better.” 

To this there was no replying. Be- 
sides, I was already over head and ears 
in literary discussions at the time. 

* You make tragedies 8, perhaps ?” he 
inquired with a side glance. 

“ No, friend r—l do not.’ 

“Then, what do you make ? 

* Dramas.’ 

“Oh! you are inthe romantic line,— 
are you? The other day I drove an 
academician to the academy who fixed 
off you romance-people nicely. He 
makes tragedies himself,—he spoke off 
for me a piece of his last one. I do 
not know his name,—he was a dry old 
chap with the cross of the Legion and 
ared nose. You must know him.” 

1 nodded—yes, and asked : 

“ But your story ?” 

“ Ah! Monsieur, ’tis a melancholy 
thing, you see; there’s a man comes 
to his death in it.” 

The tone of profound emotion in 
which he spoke these words increased 
my curiosity. I urged him to go on. 

“* Go on’—'tis easy enough to say 

; but if'I should fall a-crying I could 
oe! go on ; 

It was now my turn to look at him. 

“ You see,” he continued,—“ I have 
not been a cabman always, aS you can 
tell by my livery,” (and he showed me, 
with much self-complacence, the re- 
mains of red facings yet left upon his 
dress.) “Tis ten years since I went 
into service with Monsieur Eugéne. 
You didn’t know him perhaps ?” 

“ Eugéne who ?” 

‘Ah, d—n! ‘Eugéne who’ 
I never heard him called by any other 
name: I never saw his father nor his 











mother. He was a tall young man 
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like you, Monsieur, and about your 
age. How old are you? 

“ Twenty-seven.’ 

“ Just so.—he was not so dark-com- 
plexioned quite ; and then your hair is 
curly as a negro’s, and his was as 
straight as could be. In two words he 
was a nice young fellow, only that he 
was as melancholy as a coffin. He 
had ten thousand livres a year; though 
that did not seem to do him much good, 
he always seemed so sad. I went into 
service with him,—very well. One 
word came out of his mouth just like 
another; and always so quiet. It was 
‘Cantillon, my hat’— Cantillon, put 
the horse to the cabriolet "— Cantillon, 
if Monsieur Alfred de Linar should call, 
say I am notin.” You must know he 
didn’t like this M. de Linar ;—the fact 
is, he was a rake.—and such a rake! 
His rooms were in the same hotel as 
ours ; and so he was always on top of 
us,—too much of a good thing, that. 
The very day I got my orders, he came 
to see Monsieur Eugéne: ‘not in! 
said 1; when pop! my master gives a 
cough ; the other hears it and turns on 
his heel, with— your mastcris a puppy.’ 
I kept that to myself, and made as 
though he hadn’t said a word. 

“Talking of that, Monsieur, what 
number Rue de Bondy, is it ?” 

* No, 64.” P 

‘It is, eh 2—here we are!” 

Taylor was not at home; 
merely went in and came out. 

« Well, go on.” 

“Oh !—my story but first, Mon- 
sieur, where do I drive to next ?” 

“Rue Saint Lazare, No. 58.” 

“ Ah !—Mademoiselle Mar’s,—she is 
a famous actress  still—that lady. 
Well, as I was saying, we went the 
same evening to a soirée in the Rue de 
la Paix; I was at my horse’s tail, and 
the word was,‘go along!’ On the 
stroke of twelve, my master came away. 
He was in a savage humor, for he and 
Monsieur Alfred had met, and had had 
some words together. He said, as he 
got into the cab to go home, ‘ The cox- 
comb! I must chastise him.’ I forgot 
to tell you, my master was a shot ; 
but with the sword—oh !—Saint George 
could not stand before him. As we 
came to the bridge—where the.statues 
are, you know, though there were none 
there then—we met a woman, sobbing 
so that we heard her above all the noise 
of the cab. ‘Stop!’ cried my master; 
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stop I did. While you could turn your 
head he was out in the street. 

“Tt was so dark you could hardly see 
your hand. The woman was ahead, my 
master behind. All at once she stops 
in the middle of the bridge, gets up on 
the parapet, and then—splash! Before 
you could count two,—jump! goes 
my master, head first, over after her. 
You see he could swim like a fish. 

“«Then,’ said I to myself, ‘if I stay 
here in the cab it won’t do much good ; 
then, again, I don’t know how to swim ; 
and if | jump in there will only be two 
to pull out instead of one.’ I said to my 
horse—that fellow there, only he had 
four years less over his head then, and 
two pecks of oats more in his belly— 
said I, ‘Coco, don’t stir!’ You would 
have thought he understood me: he 
stood like a statue. Very good. 

“Tn one jump, I am at the river-side. 
There was a little boat there. I leap 
in: it was fast by a rope. I pull and 
pull. I search for my knife—I had for- 
gotten it. All this time my master was 
diving like a wild duck. I give a des- 
perate jerk, and—crack!—-the rope 
breaks. A little more and I should 
have fallen in backwards into the river; 
but, by good luck, found myself instead, 
on the flat of my back in the boat. Said 
I to myself, ‘ No time now to count the 
stars; and up I sprung. The boat was 
launched I look for the oars—when I 
was upset. I had knocked one of them 
overboard. I pull away with the other, 
but only spin round and round like a 
teetotum. Then said I to myself‘ "Tis 
no use; I may as well sit still.’ 

“I will never forget that moment, 
Monsieur, while I live. It was horri- 
ble. It seemed as though the river ran 
ink ; it was so black; unless when 
now and then a little wave rose and 
broke in foam. Then in the middle of 
the stream I saw the girl’s white dress 
for an instant, or else my master’s head 
as he came up to draw breath. Then 
again,—and that time only,—both rose 
at once; and I could hear Monsieur 
Eugéne cry out for joy as he caught 
sight of her. In two strokes he was 
at the spot where he had seen her dress 
floating the moment before. Directly, 
I could see nothing of him but his legs 
struck out above the water,—then he 
disappeared entirely I was floating 
down with the current, not ten steps 
from them, griping my one oar in my 
hands as though 1 could wring it into 
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Se and crying ‘ God of Heaven! 
at I don’t know how to swim!’ 

“The next moment he rose again. 
This time he had hold of the girl by 
her long hair. She was senseless ; and 
my master was not much better. I 
could hear his breath come and go 
hard, and he had just enough strength 
left to keep her on the top of the water; 
for you see she could not move hand 
or foot, and was as heavy as a stone. 
Monsieur Eugéne turned his head to 
see which bank was nearest him, and 
he saw me. ‘Cantillon, cried he, 
‘this way!’ 1 was on the boat’s edge, 
stretching out the oar to him, but— 
curse it!—it wasn’t long enough by 
more than three feet. ‘This way, 
Cantillon!’ again he shouted. My 
heart sank within me. ‘Cantillon!’ 
he shouted, and a wave went over his 
head. Here I was, mouth open and 
eyes fastened on the spot; at last he re- 
appeared and oh! what a load was off 
my breast! I still kept the oar out to 
him ; he drifted a hair’s breadth nearer ; 
‘courage, dear master, courage!’ cried 
Itohim. He was not able to answer 
me. ‘ Let her go,’ I shouted ‘and save 
yourself!’ ‘No, no!’"—he cried, — 
‘J ; and his mouth filled with wa- 
ter. Ah! Monsieur, there was not a 
hair on my head but was wringing wet. 
I was still leaning out of the boat, reach- 
ing the oar. Ev erything was whirling 
round me. The bridge—the Hotel de 
Gardes—the Tuileries—eve rything— 
went round and round; but I had eyes 
only for that head which by little and 
little was sinking before me, for those 
eyes just under the water, still looking 
at me, and seeming to grow larger and 
larger as I gazed; then I could see 
nothing but his hair; then the hair dis- 
appeared like the rest; and only one 
arm was above the water, with the 
fingers clutching at nothing. I made 
one last efiort—I stretched out the 
oar,—now then !—He got hold of it—— 

. 





Cantillon wiped his forehead ; it was 
heavy with hres sweat-drops. I 
breathed again, and he continued : 

“ They say well that a drowning man 
will grasp a red hot bar of iron; my 
master griped the oar so that he left the 
mark of his nails on it. I rested the 
oar on the boat’s side and bore down 
my end; that raised the other end, and 
Monsieur Eugéne came to the top of 
the water. I trembled so that I was 
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afraid every moment I should let go the 
d——d stick. Here I lay—upon it with 
my head close to the edge of the little 
craft; drawing the oar to me as I stea- 
died it with my whole weight. My 
master’s head was thrown back as if he 
were in a faint; I kept drawing in the 
stick, and bringing him nearer and near- 
er. At last | stretched out my arm 
and got hold of his wrist;—it was a 
sure case then !—I held him like a vice. 
Fight days afterwards, his arms were 
covered with black and blue marks. 

“He had never let go his hold of the 
girl; I dragged him into the boat, and 
her with him, and there they lay in the 
bottom, both of them,—one about as 
dead as the other. I called to my mas- 
ter,—not a word! I tried to beat the 
palms of his hands, but they were 
clenched as tight as if he were cracking 
nuts in them. I could have bit my 
tongue off for vexation. I took my 
oar again and tried to pull ashore. Even 
with two Iam not a very great oars- 
man; with one I had no chance. It 
was the same old story. I pulled 
one way,—the boat went the other,— 
the current all the while taking us 
down. When I saw it was carrying 
us off to Havre surely,—said I to m 
self, ‘not this road, any how,—let’s call 
for help’—and I fell to shouting like ten 
men. 

“'The chaps in the boat for picking 
up drowned people and bringing them 
to, heard me. They had their craft 
afloat like lightning,—in two pulls they 
were alongside, and had us in tow. Five 
minutes a{ter, my master and the young 
girl were as snug as packed herrings. 

“ They asked me if I had been drown- 
ed too; I told them no, but just the 
same as drowned, and that if they would 
give me a glass of brandy it would put 
new life into me. My knees shook under 
me like paper. 

“My master was the first to open his 
eyes; he threw his arms round m 
neck ; I sobbed, and laughed, and cried, 
all ina minute. My God! what fools 
men make of themselves ! 

“ He looked round him and saw them 
busy with the girl, trying to bring her 
to. ‘A thousand francs for you, my 
friends,’ he said, ‘if you save her life; 
and you, Cantillon, my brave fellow— 
my friend—my preserver’ (here I could 
not help it—I broke out again)—‘bring 
the cabriolet.’ 

“Tis true, every word, as I tell you, 
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and Coco there knows it. Didn't I 

make haste to fetch the cab! I reach 

the place where I had left it—neither 

cab nor horse there—it was as clear as 

the palm of my hand. Next day the 

— found thom for us; they had 
n taken off by an amateur. 

“TI go back to my master and tell 
him ; ‘ Very well,’ says he, ‘ then call a 
hackney-coach !’ ‘ And the young wo- 
man—how is she?’ Lasked. ‘She has 
moved one foot,’ said he. ‘Good!’ I 
brought a hack; and by that time she 
was entirely recovered, only she had 
not spoken a word. We carried her 
into the coach. ‘Rue du Bac, No. 51, 
driver,—as fast as possible.’ 

“ But—here we are, Monsieur, at 
Mademoiselle Mars’s,—No. 58.” 

“Your story’s finished then?” I 
asked. 

“ Finished !—pooh !—not quarter !— 
and what I have told you is nothing to 
what is to come.” 

His narrative had really won upon 
my interest. I had but a word for the 
great actress,—a hope that I might find 
her as sublime in °31 asin °30. In ten 
minutes I was back in the cab. 

“ Your story ?” 

“First, where am I to drive you 
next ?” 

“ Where you please—straight on—go 
on with your story.” 

“Where were we then ?——oh! 
‘Rue du Bac, driver, as fast as possible.’ 

“On the bridge our young girl fell 
senseless a second time. 

“My master made me go down upon 
the Quai for his doctor. When I re- 
turned with him, I found Mademoiselle 
Marie—did I tell you her name was Ma- 
rie ?”” 

“No.” 

“ Well, that was her name. I found 
Mademoiselle Marie lying on a bed with 
a nurse by her. I cannot tell you how 
pretty she was, with her pale face, eyes 
closed, and her hands crossed upon her 
breast ; looking just like the Virgin she 
was called after. 

“The doctor made her smell of a little 
bottle : I sha’n’t soon forget that bottle. 
He had Jaid it out of his hands upon the 
chest of drawers, and I, like a fool, see- 
ing it had brought her to, said to myself, 
‘It must be a famous scent, that.’ I 
hung around the place without pretend- 
ing anything,and the moment their backs 
were turned, I pulled out the stopper 
and put the neck of the bottle up to my 
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nose. Oh! whatadose! It could not 
have been worse, if I had snuffed up a 
swarm of bees. ‘Good,’ said I, ‘I know 
you now!’ and the hot tears filled my 
eyes. M. Eugéne said to me, ‘Do not 
distress yourself, my good fellow, the 
doctor engages for her.’ I said to myself, 
‘He may be a very smart fellow, this 
doctor, but when I get sick, ’tis not for 
him I shall send.’ ” 

“ All this time Mademoiselle Marie 
was recovering more and more. She 
looked round the room and said — 
‘Strange! where am I? I don’t know 
this room!’ ‘That may be, said J, 
‘for the reason you were never in it be- 
fore.’ ‘Hush! Cantillon, my master 
beckoned me, and then—for he knew 
how to talk to women—he said to her, 
‘Compose yourself, madam; you shall 
have from me all a brother’s kind and 
respectful treatment, and the moment 
your health permits of your being taken 
ome, I shall see that itis done.’ ‘I 
am sick, then !’ she exclaimed in aston- 
ishment ; then, recollecting herself, she 
cried all at once, ‘ Ah!—I remember— 
I tried’ and she gave a low shriek 
that seemed to go through and through 
me. ‘Doubtless it is you, Monsieur, 
who have saved me!—Oh! if you but 
knew how fatal is the service you have 
done me!—what a future of misery 
your devotion to a stranger has re-open- 
ed for her!’ I heard all this, while I 
kept rubbing my nose, which still smart- 
ed awfully, so that I did not miss a 
word, and can tell you everything just 
as it happened. My master consoled 
her as well as he could, but to every- 
thing he said, she answered only, ‘If 
you but knew, Monsieur!’ At length 
it seemed as if M. Eugéne got tired of 
always hearing the same thing, for 
stooping down he said in her ear, ‘I 
know all.’ ‘You?’ she exclaimed. 
‘Yes, you loved, were betrayed and 
abandoned.’ ‘ Betrayed, yes,’ she re- 
plied, ‘ basely betrayed, cruelly aban- 
doned !’ ‘* Well, then,’ said M. Eugéne 
to her, ‘ confide your griefs to me: lask 
it not from curiosity, but from a desire 
to serve you ; it seems to me you should 
not any longer consider me a stranger.’ 
‘Oh! no, no!’ she cried, ‘one who 
could risk his life as you have done, can- 
not but be of a wale nature. You, I 
am sure, have never abandoned an unfor- 
tunate young woman, leaving her to a life 
of anguish, or a speedy death. Yes, yes, I 
will tell youall.’ Said Ito myself, ‘So 
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far so good; it begins well, it must be 
interesting, we will listen.’ 

“* But first,’ she added, ‘allow me to 
write to my father—my father ! for whom 
Ileft a letter of farewell, informing him of 
my resolution. Hethinks I have accom- 

lished it. You will permit him to come 
lieve, Monsieur, will you not? Oh! 
God grant only that in his grief he has 
not been hurried to do something despe- 
rate! Allow me to write to him to come 
here at once; I feel it is only in his 
arms I can weep; and tears will be to 
me such a relief!” 

“* Write, write by all means,’ said my 
master, pushing the pen and ink to her. 
“Who would delay for a moment this 
solemn re-union of a daughter and a fa- 
ther who had thought themselves for- 
ever separated ? Write, [beg of you: do 
not delay an instant! Your father !— 
what must be his sufferings !’ 

“ Meanwhile she had scribbled a note 
in her pretty little fly’s-feet writing. 
When it was finished, she asked the 
address of the house where she was ; 
‘Rue du Bac, No. 51,’ said I. 

“*Rue du Bac, No. 51!’ she repeat- 
ed; and, hallo! down dropped the ink- 
stand out of her hands upon the sheets. 
In a second or two she added with a mel- 
ancholy air, ‘Perhaps it is a providence 
that I have come into this house.’ 
‘ Providence or not,’ said I, ‘ it will cost 
a good package of sel d’ oseille to take 
out that stain.’ 

“ My master seemed dumb with sur- 
prise. ‘ You are astonished, Monsieur,’ 
said she, ‘ but you will soon know all, 
end you will understand why the address 
just given me by your servant, so much 
affected me.’ With this she handed 
him the letter to her father. 

“¢Take this letter, Cantillon.’ I 
glanced at the direction; it was Rue des 
Fosses de Saint Victor. ‘’Tis a long 
stretch there,’ said 1. ‘ No matter,’ said 
my master,—‘ take a cabriolet and be 
back in half an hour.’ 

“Tn two moments I was in the street ; 
a cab was passing,—I jumped in. ‘A 
hundred sous, neighbor, to take me to 
Rue des Fosses de Saint Victor and 
back.’ I wish I could have now and 
then such rides as that, I tell you. 

“We stopped before a little house; 
I knocked and knocked. The portress 
opened the door with a grumble. ‘M. 
Dumont, old Grum.?’ I asked. ‘ Ah! 
mon Dieu! cried the old woman,— 
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have you any news of his daughter? 
‘Capital’ said I. ‘Fifth floor,—top of 
the stairs.’ Up I went, four steps at a 
time: I came to a half open door—I 
looked in, and there was an old soldier 
all alone, crying like a child, in silence 
kissing a letter, and loading his pistols. 
Thinks I, this must be the father, or I 
am greatly mistaken. 

“T pushed into the room. ‘I come 
from Mademoiselle Marie.’ 

“He turned round like lightning, 
grew as pale as death, and said,— My 
daughter !'"—‘ Yes, Mademoiselle Ma- 
rie, your daughter. You are M, Du- 
mont, late Captain under the General.’ 

“ He nodded.—‘ Then,’ said I, ‘here is 
a letter from Mademoiselle Marie.’ He 
took it. It is the truth I tell you, Mon- 
sieur,—his hair stood upon his head, 
and more drops ran off his forehead than 
from his eyes. 

“* She is alive !’ he exclaimed, ‘ and 
it is your master who has saved her ? 
Bring me to her this instant !—this in- 
stant !—but hold, my friend, hold!’ 

“He rummaged in the drawer of a 
little secretaire, and taking out three or 
four five-franc pieces, he thrust them 
into my hand. Not to hurt his feel- 
ings, I took them; but I looked round 
the room, and said I to myself, ‘ You 
are not much of a nabob, captain!’ 
With one pirouette, I slipped the twenty 
francs behind a bust of the General, and 
said I—‘ Thank you, captain!’ 

“*Are you ready? I am waitin 
for you,’—he replied, and at the sm 
off he went down the stairs, like a flash. 
‘Halloo! captain, halloo! I say,’ I 
sung out,—‘I can’t see my way down 
your winding stairs!’—Pooh! he was 
already at the bottom. 

“ At last, we are in the cab. ‘Ca 
tain,’ said I to him, ‘if you have no o 
jection to tell, what were you going to 
do with those pistols you were loading ?” 
He knitted his brows, and said —* One 
was for a wretch whom God can par- 
don ; I will not.’ 

“<Um! said I; ‘the father of the 
child.’ 

“The other was for myself.’ 

“°Tis much better that things have 
fallen out differently.” 

“°Tis not all settled yet,’ said he. 

* But tell me—how was it your master 
—noble young fellow !—saved my poor 
Marie ?” 

“T told him all just as I have told 
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you. He sobbed like a child. "Twas 
enough to split the heart of a stone to 
see old soldier cry. The driver 
said, ‘Monsieur, ‘tis all foolishness, 
that; I cannot see to drive. Only that 
the horse has more sense than all 
three of us, we would bring up at the 
Morgue.’ 

“©The Morgue!’ cried the Captain, 
with a shudder. ‘The Morgue! when 
I had no hope of ever finding her again 
unless there !—when I thought to see 
my poor Marie, the child of my heart, 
laid out upon that black, damp marble ! 
Oh! my friend, your master’s name ! 
his name ! that ae bless it and pre- 
serve it in my heart by the side of 
another dear and honored name.’ 

“* You mean the’ General’s—him 
whose bust you have ?” 

“* Marie, my child!—You are sure 
there is no danger ?—has the doctor 
engaged for her ? 

** Don’t talk to me about your doc- 
tor; he’s an old humbug!’ 

“* How !—you have still some fears 
for her ?” 

“*No; none,’ said I—‘'tis myself I 
mean—my nose here.’ 

“ All this while we were driving very 
fast, so that before we expected it, the 
driver said, ‘ This is the place.’ 

“* Your help, my friend,’ said the 
Captain to me; ‘my limbs fail me. 
Where is the place ?” 

“'There—on the second floor, where 
you see a light behind the curtains.’ 

*<* Oh !—Come, come !’ 

“Poor man; he was as pale as a 
sheet. I took his arm under mine; I 
could feel his heart beat. ‘If 1 should 
find her dead !’ he exclaimed wildly. 

“ Just then the door of M. Eugéne’s 
room opened, two flights of stairs up, 
and we heard a woman's voice cry, 
‘Father! father !’ 

“<°Tis she! ‘tis her voice!’ cried 
the Captain, and the old man, who, a 
moment before, trembled so that he 
could hardly stand, darted forward like 
a young man of twenty-five, rushed 
into the room without saying as much 
as ‘By your leave, to anybody, flung 
himself on his daughter’s bed, weepin 

. and exclaiming, ‘ Marie, my dear chil > 
Marie, my daughter !’ 

When I got in, twas a picture to 
see them—in each other's arms—the 
father kissing his daughter all over 
with his lioa’s face and old moustache 
—the nurse in tears—M. Eugéne in 
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tears—myself in tears—in fact, a regu- 
lar shower all round. 

“Then said my master to the nurse 
and me, ‘ We must leave them alone.’ 
We left the room all three; and m 
master took me by the arm and said, 
‘Watch for M. Alfred de Linar when 
he comes in from the ball; I wish to 
speak a word with him.’ I took my post 
upon the stair-case, and kept sentry. 

“In about a quarter of an hour I 
heard the bell—terling, terling. It was 
M. Alfred; he came up stairs singing. 
I said to him quite politely, ‘Excuse 
me, Monsieur, but my master wishes to 
speak a word to you.’ 

“*Could not your master wait until 
to-morrow ?’ he replied with a sneer. 

“*Tt seems not, since he wants to 
see you directly.’ 

* Well, where is he ?’ 

“* Here I am,’ said M. Eugéne, who 
had overheard me. ‘ Will you please 
to walk into this room, Monsieur ?’ 
pointing to the room where Mademoi- 
selle Marie was. I could not under- 
stand this. 

However, I opened the door. The 
Captain was just getting into the inner 
room; he made a sign to me to wait 
until he had hidden himself. I did so, 
and then—t Walk in,gentlemen!" My 
master pushed M. Alfred into the room, 
drew me out, and shut the door upon 
us both. Next I heard a trembling 
voice say, ‘ Alfred!’ and another voice 
reply in astonishment— Marie! you 
here ?’ 

“*M. Alfred is the betrayer ?’ said 
I to my master. > 

“* Yes,’ said he, ‘ be still with me, and 
let us listen.’ 

“ At first, we could only hear Made- 
moiselle Marie; she seemed to be en- 
treating M. Alfred. That lasted some 
time. Then we could hear him say, 
‘No, Marie, ’tis impossible. You must 
be mad to ask it. I am not my own 
master in this. I cannot marry as | 
choose. I am dependent upon a family 
that will not permit it. But I am rich, 
and if money—’ 

“Then you should have seen !— 
there was the deuce to pay. Without 
stopping to unlock the door of the cabi- 
net, where he was hid, the Captain 
drove it open with one kick—Mademoi- 
selle Marie gave a scream—the Captain 
thundered out an oath fit to lift the roof 
off the house—and said my master— 
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“Tt was high time. 

“Captain Dumont had M. Alfred 
down, with his knee on him, and was 
twisting his neck as though he were a 
chicken. My master separated them. 

“M. Alfred got up, pale as death, 
his eyes ready to start from his head, 
and his teeth set. Without looking at 
Mademoiselle Marie, who lay in a faint, 
he walked up to my master, who was 
waiting for him with his arms folded. 
* Eugéne,’ said he, ‘ I did not think your 
room was a slaughter-house. [ shall 
not come into it again without a pair 
of pistols.’ ‘Precisely how I should 
preter to see = come,’ replied my 
master—* for otherwise I shall be under 
the necessity of begging you to walk 
out instantly.’ 

“* Captain,’ said M. Alfred, turning 
round, ‘you will not forget, | have an 
account to settle with you too.” 

“*And you shall settle it this mo- 
ment,’ said the captain. “Ido not leave 
you until you do.’ 

“* Be it so.’ 

“<The day is just breaking,’ continu- 
ed M. Dumont. ‘We will find wea- 
pons.’ 

“«] have swords and pistols,’ said my 
master. 

“*Pray have them put into a car- 
riage,’ said the captain. 

“*An hour hence at the wood of 
Boulogne, Porte Maillot,’ said M, Al- 
fred. 

** Very well,’ replied my master and 
the captain, both at once. ‘Go find 
your seconds.’ M. Alfred went away. 

“The captain then bent over his 
daughter’s bed. M. Eugéne wished 
to call for help; but the old man said, 
‘No—better she should be ignorant of 
everything. Marie! dear child, fare- 
well. If I fall, M. Eugéne, you will 
avenge me, will you not? and the or- 
phan girl, you will not abandon her ?” 

“ «Never! I swear it to you, by her- 
self!’ replied my master, throwing 
himself into the poor father’s arms. 

* ¢ Cantillon, call a hack.’ 

“* Yes, sir; shall I go with you ?” 

“* You may.’ 

“The captain embraced his daugh- 
ter once more, and then calling 
the nurse he said— Assist her now, 
and if she should ask where I am gone, 
say I willsoon return. Now,my young 
friend, let us go.’ 

“ They went back into M. Eugéne’s 
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room. When I brought the hack they 
were down stairs waiting forme. The 
captain put the pistols in his pocket, 
and my master the swords under his 
cloak. 

** Wood of Boulogne, driver.’ 

“* My friend,’ said the captain, ‘if I 
am killed, give this ring to m 
Marie; "twas her mother’s wedding- 
ring; a good woman she was, young 
man,—now with God, or else there is 
no more justice up above than there is 
in this world—and see that I am buried 
with my cross of the Legion and my 
sword. You are now my only friend ; 
except my daughter I have neither kith 
nor kin; so, then, you and my Marie 
following my coffin—there will be no 
other mourners.’ 

“*Why these thoughts, captain ? 
They are sad ones for an old soldier.’ 

“The captain gave a. melancholy 
smile, as he said, 

“Since 1815, everything has gone 
wrong with me: and as you have promis- 
ed to be a guardian to my daughter, bet- 
ter one that is young and rich than a 
poor old father.’ 

“He said no more ; my master could 
not speak another word, and there was 
silence until we reached the place of 
meeting. 

“ A cabriolet followed us a few steps 
behind. It stopped, and M. Alfred got 
out with his two seconds. 

“One of them approached us. 

“* What are the captain’s weapons ?” 

“* Pistols,’ he replied. 

“* Stay in the carriage and take care 
of the swords,’ said my master to me ; 
and all five plunged into the wood. 

“In ten minutes, or less, I heard two 
pistol shots. They made me leap as 
though I had not expected them. Ten 
minutes more passed without another 
shot, and I knew it was all over with 
one of them. 

“I sunk down into the bottom of the 
hack; I did not dare to look out. All 
at once the door opened. 

“*The swords, Cantillon!’ said my 
master. 

“T gave them to him; and as he 
stretched out his hand for them I saw 
that the captain’s ring was on his fin- 

er. 

“* And—and—Mademoiselle Marie’s 
father ?’ said I. 

“* He is dead.’ 

“+ Then—the swords’— 
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“* Are for me.’ 

“* For Heaven’s sake, let me go with 
you, Monsieur.’ 

“*Come, if you wish.’ 

“T leaped out of the coach. My 
heart, Monsieur, was no bigger than a 
mustard-seed, and I trembled in eve 
limb. My master entered the wal, 
and I after him. 

“We had not gone ten steps, when 
I saw M. Alfred standing laughing be- 
tween his seconds. ‘Take care!’ said 
my master to me, pushing me aside; I 
made one spring backward. I had 
nearly trodden on the captain’s body. 

“ Monsieur Eugéne threw one glance 
upon the body, then advanced towards 
the party in front, dropped the points of 
his swords on the ground, said— 
“See that they are both of the same 
length, gentlemen.’ 

“‘You will not consent, then, to 
postpone this matter until to-morrow ?’ 
asked one of the seconds. 

“* Tmpossible !” 

“* Well, friends—no matter,’ said M. 
Alfred. ‘The first affair has not tired 
me in the least; only I should be glad 
to drink a glass of water.’ 

“* Cantillon, go get a glass of water 
for M. Alfred,’ said my master. 

“T would as lief he had told me to 
go hang myself; but he waved his hand 
a second time to me to go, and I start- 
ed off to the restaurant at the entrance 
to the wood, scarcely a hundred feet 
from where we stood. Before you 
could turn roundI was back. I handed 
M. Alfred the glass, saying to myself, 
‘Take it—and T wish it was poison to 
you!’ He took it; his hand was perfectly 
steady, only when he gave it back to me 
I noticed that he had broken the edge 
of it between his teeth. 

“] threw the glass over my head, and 
went back to my place. I saw that my 
master had been making ready in the 
meantime. He was strip to his 
shirt and pantaloons, and his sleeves 
were rolled up ae to his shoulder. 
I went up to him, and said I, ‘ No orders 
for me, tac ?’ ‘None,’ he replied— 
*I have neither father nor mother; if I 
should die (he wrote something in pen- 
cil)—you will see that this paper reach- 
es Marie.’ 

“Then, with another glance at the 
captain’s body, he advanced towards M. 
Alfred, saying : 

“* Come on, gentlemen.’ 
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“<«But you have no seconds,’ replied 
M. Alfred. i) 

“*One of yours Ne 

“* Ernest, be so good as to take your 
place beside Monsieur.’ - 

“One of the seconds crossed to my 
master’s side: the other took up the 
swords, placed my master and M. Al- 
fred at bur paces distance, gave each 
of them a sword, crossed their blades, 
and stood off, saying, ‘ Now, gentlemen.’ 

“At the instant each of them ad- 
vanced a step, and their blades were en- 
gaged up to the guard. 

“* Fall back !’ said my master. 

“*T never break!’ replied M. Alfred. 

“*Very well,—and M. Eugéne fell 
back a step, and again stood at guard. 

“Ten dreadful minutes followed. The 
swords flew and twisted round each 
other like snakes at play. M. Alfred 
was the only one that thrust ; my mas- 
ter, following his sword with his eyes, 
parried just as coolly as if he were in 
the fencing gallery. I was ina rage! 
If the other one’s servant had been 
there, I would have strangled him. 

“Still the fight went on. M. Alfred 
was smiling bitterly; my master was 
calm and cold. 

“*Ha!’ cried M. Alfred. 

“He had touched my master on the 
arm, and the blood came. 

“* A mere nothing,’ said M. Eugéne. 
‘Come on.’ 

“ The sweat stood on me in large drops. 

“The seconds approached. M. Bu. 
géne signed to them to stand off. His 
enemy took advantage of this —lunged— 
my master came to guard too late, and the 
blood flowed from his thigh. I was sit- 
ting on the grass : I could not remain 
standing. 

*‘All this time M. Eugéne was as calm 
and cool as ever; only his lips were 
apart, and I could see that his teeth 
were set. The sweat streamed down 
the other one’s forehead ; he was tiring 
himself out. 

“My master made a pass forward. 
M. Alfred broke. 

“*T thought you never broke,’ said 
my mester. 

“M Alfred made a feint ; my mas- 
ter’s sword came to parade with such 
force, that his enemy’s point was thrown 
up as though he were saluting. For 
one instant his breast was bare, and the 
next my master’s sword was buried in 
it up to the very hilt. 
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“M. Alfred threw out his arms, 
dropped his sword, but did not fall, be- 
cause the blade run through his body 
kept him up. 

“M. Eugéne drew out his weapon, 
and he fell. 

“© Have I behaved like a man of hon- 
or 7 he asked the seconds. They nod- 
ded yes, and approached the body. 

” M master turned to me, and said 
he, ‘Cantillon, go back to town and 
bring a notary tomy house. Have him 
there on my return.’ ° 

“*Tf you want him for M. Alfred’s 
will,’ said I, ‘ it will be so much trouble 
for nothing; for see how he writhes— 
like a snake—and vomits blood: that’s 
a bad sign.’ 

“¢*Tis not for him,’ replied my mas- 
mer ot 
“ For what was it, then?” I inter- 
rupted. : 

“To marry the young girl,” replied 
Cantillon. ‘“ She was so beautiful and 
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50 good, Monsieur !—and to own her 
child ——” 


* And did he do it ?” I asked. 

“Yes, Monsieur; nobly !” 

“Then, some time after, he said to 
me, ‘Cantillon, we are going to travel, 
my wife and I; I should be glad to 
keep you in my service : but—you un- 
derstand—the sight of you would be a 
constant grief is her, lere are a thou- 
sand francs ; I give you my horse and 
cabriolet; do what you please with 
them; and if ever you should want 
anything, let me know before any one 
else.’ 

“So, as I had the establishment, I 
set ” for cab-driver. 

* You have my story, Monsieur ; and 
now where am I to take you ?” 

“ Home—I will finish my visit some 
other dey.” 

I returned to my house, and wrote 
down Cantillon’s story just as he had 
told it to me. 
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Every human being, no doubt, has 
some peculiar trait, which distinguishes 
him from all other human beings past, 
present, or to come. For each is a 
special modification of that great Spirit 
of Humanity, which underlies and per- 
vades all individuals, and makes all to 
be Men. One high function, therefore, 
of every man is to be and to exhibit 
his own distinctive Self, that so he may 
manifest not alone the common Human- 
ity he shares with his whole kind, but 
the attribute of Humanity which is in- 
carnate in him, and in none beside. 

In like manner, every nation has a 
peculiar type, which discriminates it 
from all other nations and gives it its 
proper nationality. Its function is to 
manifest a peculiar social phase of Hu- 
manity, as it is that of the individual to 
manifest a peculiar individual phase. 

So, agnin, it is the function of every 
age to display in action, on a vast plat- 
form, some special idea pertaining to 
humanity,—to evolve the entire force 
and beauty and good embraced by such 
idea,—thus writing, in characters which 


the whole world in all following time 
may read, a new chapter in the City 
of humanity. 

It is with heightened interest that we 
search the records of nations and ages 
gone, by the light of this thought. A 
new and large significance is thus 
breathed into what were else but an in- 
organic, dead mass of facts, united by 
no vital ligament and channelled by no 
vital circulations. This thought, too, 
imparts additional interest to our obser- 
vation of living men, as it tasks our 
penetration for the detection of the dis- 
tinctive idea, of which each individual 
is constituted the type. 

Among the world’s ages, our own of 
course is the one concerning us most 
highly, since it is herein our destinies 
must be shaped. What special aspect 
of humanity the time present is fated 
to exhibit in contradistinction to all 
other times, it is not easy to pronounce. 
For our vision is confused by the mul- 
tiplicity of processes going on about us, 
combined with our nearness to the stage 
of movement. That large changes are 
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at hand.—closer at hand in some parts 
of the world than in others,—we have 
strong reason to suspect. One sees at 
a glance that existing social arrange- 
ments are many of them false, nor is it 
easy to conceive how such arrange- 
ments can long withstand the pressure 
of the novel and extraordinary forces 
now in operation. It would seem that 
millions of our race must, ere long, be 
crushed to the very death unless their 
burdens be taken off, and to remove 
these burdens will necessitate changes 
of a radical, organic sort. No mere 
alteratives will suffice. Whoever then 
survives many years must, it is more 
than probable, be a spectator of, if not 
an actor in, quite unusual social move- 
ments, and it may be witness the estab- 
lishment of social! conditions not even 
dreamed of now. 

To comprehend, therefore, the lead- 
ing features of our time isa matter of 
universal concern. It will not, how- 
ever, be expected that we handle in 
much detail so broad and fruitful a 
theme. We shall only undertake to 
touch on a few of those tendencies, 
which arrest attention most forcibly. 
And if it can be shown, that these ten- 
dencies are such as promise more of 
good than of evil and are fitted to 
awaken rather hope than fear, our time 
and labor will not have been wasted. 

Our age is peculiarly distinguished 
by its successful culture of physical 
science and its extraordinary triumphs 
in mechanism. This feature of the age 
is matter of debate between two antag- 
onist classes, the one hailing it as rich 
in present benefits and bright hopes for 
the future, while the other taxes the age 
with being, on this very account, mate- 
ria], mechanical, unspiritual, empty of 
religion. How stands the truth ? 

obody pretends that the world has 
reached perfection. Nobody denies that 
evil, deficiency and wrong, yet prevail 
to a deplorable extent. But how does 
the present compare with foregone con- 
ditions of our race, and is the race ad- 
vancing or retrograde in consequence 
of the impulses above mentioned as 
marking our times? This is the real 
point at issue. 

One thing must on all hands be ad- 
mitted, that the phenomena presented by 
our times are fitted to rivet attention irre- 
sistibly, and to enlarge all previously 
existing conceptions of what man is 
capable of achieving. Indeed it would 
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almost seem as though he were now but 
just entering on that dominion over the 
earth, which was assigned him at the 
beginning. No longer, as once, does 
he stand trembling amid the forces of 
nature, but erect and fearless he fronts 
them and makes of them companions or 
servants. The wide air and deep 
waters, the tall mountains, the out- 
stretched plains and the earth’s deep 
caverns, are become parcel of hisdomain 
and yjeld freely of their treasures to his 
researches and toils. The terrible ocean 
vails to him, and stooping its broad back 
to his burdens conveys them submis- 
sively “whithersoever the governor 
listeth.” He has almost annihilated 
space and time. He yokes to his car 
fire and water, those unappeaseable 
foes, and flying from place to place with 
the speed of thought carries with him, 
in one mass, commodities for supplying 
a province. He constrains a simple 
contexture of wood and iron to do the 
tasks of a hundred men. The dread 
lightning he makes his playfellow, and 
bids it, harming none, pursue the track he 
indicates. Through his skill the old pro- 
phetic word is veritied, and “‘ every valley 
is exalted and every hill is brought low ; 
the parched ground becomes a pool and 
the thirsty land springs of water; the 
wilderness and the solitary place is glad, 
and the desert rejoices and blossoms as 
the rose.” No longer do 


“Mountains interposed make enemies 
of nations.” 


They do not so much as hinder neigh- 
borly reciprocation. By mechanical ap- 
pliance the most far divided regions 
can, in briefest time, interchange the 
products of their soil and workshops ; 
and better yet, the light flashing from a 
single mind may circle the earth with 
almost the speed of the sunbeam, its 
material emblem. The world is fast 
growing to a single vast public, capa- 
cious of common thoughts and moved 
by common impulses. 

Here, undeniably, is a very imposing 
spectacle, and 2 indeed are the 
forces creating it. ut, is our race, 
after all, really the better for the action 
of these forces, and do they promise 
auspiciously for the future ? 

Let us see, first, how the case stands 
with that numerous body, who eat and 
always have “ eaten their bread in the 
sweat of their brow.” Their state, it 
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must be owned, is yet very far below 
what philanthropy could wish. But it 
will not be questioned that these better 
days have done much for its meliora- 
tion. No foregone age can be named, 
wherein so few out of the whole have 
been mere “ hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water,” without being or hoping 
or even aiming to become aught beside. 
Nor can any be named, wherein so 
many of the comforts and luxuries of 
life, over and above its absolute essen- 
tials, have been diffused so widely. 
And this is, so far, well—not only well 
in itself, but as a basis of something 
better. It is all in vain that philosophy, 
poetry, or religion even, os to men, 
who are hungry, naked, shelterless, dis- 
eased, or taxed by everlasting drudgery 
for meeting these primary needs. ‘The 
suasory tones of the one are utterly 
drowned in the hoarse clamors of the 
other. 

Therefore the “economists and ca!- 
culators,” so disparaged by Mr. Burke 
in his requiem over the grave of chiv- 
alry, are in fact occupied in laying the 
corner-stone of the spiritual, together 
with the femporal prosperity of man. 
For the physical and mcskentzel science, 
which assuages the pains of the dis- 
eased and rekindles the dying light of 
life, which dries up the eat 
ing marsh, which draws from the earth 
and the waters plentiful and nourishing 
food, and provides clothing and shelter 
protective against elementary inclemen- 
cies,—which, in a word, liberates man 
from degrading bondage to bald mate- 
rial necessity,—is, so far forth, a positive, 
unspeakable blessing. For it draws 
after it results, which throw those 
already named, however valuable, whol- 
ly into shade. The railroad, which 
lets the warm sunlight into the forest’s 
gloomy heart, lets in also the light of 
knowledge ; and the cars stuffed with 
commodities, which dart along its iron 
track, bear also a freight, the “ mer- 
chandise whereof is better than the 
merchandise of silver and the gain 
thereof than fine gold.” The steamer 
which, as though “taking the wings of 
the morning” flies to the “ uttermost 
parts of the sea,” carries to the savage 
denizens of the isles the products of the 
school and the study along with those 
of the forge and the loom. A well or- 
dered and well furnished physical state 


soon begets higher cravings than itself 


supplies. Men covet / culture. 
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They become aware of intellectual 
wants craving satisfaction. These wants, 
felt more widely than in any previous 
time, our age is at least endeavoring to 
supply. 

s this, so far, well or ill? Is it 
well, or is it not, that not a single small 
class merely, but that all men of every 
class, should know that they have minds, 
and should cast about for means and 
methods of cultivating those minds? 
We think it will be agreed universally, 
that so far it is well. 

There may, however, possibly be evils 
sufficient to overbalance all this good. 
If, as sometimes is charged, our age is 
enslaved and growing more enslaved to 
matter, is unspiritual, unreligious, we 
may well turn despondent away from 
the triumphs of physics and mechanics. 
For surely there is a knowledge higher 
than of objects, that may'be seen and 
handled, and there are things more to 
be desired than the well-being of the 
body. 

ut wherein lies the evidence of this 
supposed dying-out of religion? Is it 
in the decay of that implicit reliance on 
authority, of that unquestioning submis- 
sion to ecclesiastical dictation, which 
have so marked some eras past ? 

We confess we see in this no ground 
of apprehension. If the forms and ce- 
remonies of religion have lost their hold 
on the general mind, it is otherwise 
with its substance. If religious meta- 
physics have lost their interest, not so 
with religious action, Never before 
was the mandate, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” obeyed so widely 
and with such various applications as 
now. The old principle, “ The Jews 
have no dealings with the Samaritans,” 
is fast growing obsolete. The social 
spirit enjoined by the second Christian 
law, overpassing all bounds of nation- 
ality and caste, is striving to fold the 
entire world in its embrace. He werea 
bold man, who should now controvert 
the proposition that all men, Greek and 
barbarian, bond and free, of whatever 
tribe, tongue, color, or sky, have a valid 
title to our good-will and services. So 
long, then, as we see Christian philan- 
thropy everywhere alive and vigorous, 
scheming and laboring to remove evils, 
under whatever guise, so secon as be- 
lieved to be evils, and digesting plans 
(however absurd many of them) for 
bettering man’s estate, we can follow 
tearless at the funeral! of many more an- 
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tiquated usages and beliefs, besides 
those already laid in the cemetery. To 
us healthy fruit is suflicient warrant for 
the soundness of the tree. Nor are we 
curious to plunge into the dark well to 
inspect its condition, if we may draw 
from it pure and wholesome water at our 
will. And for the freedom, not infre- 
quently pushed to irreverence, with 
which all topics, sacred as well as secu- 
lar, are handled in these days, we have 
no fear of the final result. What can 
better sustain scrutiny than things the 
most sacred, than the highest truths ? 
How feeble our faith, if we doubt of the 
comparative might of the powers of 
good and evil? Give but a fair, open 

eld to truth and falsehood, and if the 
former cannot hold its ground, cannot 
win a decisive, manifest triumph, then 
it has no title to our veneration and 
obedience. 

But our age is called unspiritual. 
Let us test the soundness of this impu- 
tation by glancing at some familiar 
scenes, which are specially characteris- 
tic of our time. Look, for example, at 
the life-movements of one of our large 
cities. How exact the order presiding 
over its infinitely various activities ! 
A thousand things, such as men covet, 
are spread out within sight and touch of 
the needy, and even the dishonest, and 
yet no finger is laid upon them. No 
visible armed police here keeps watch 
against human covetousness, backed, as 
this often is, by seared conscience and 
unscrupulous habit. What, then, is 
this power so efficient to protect? It is 
an impalpable, imperceptible thought, 
a Being, that is, of the spirit-world— 
this is the guard, and it is guard 
enough ! 

Behold the hurrying sons of labor! 
From the rising of the sun till the going 
down of the same, see them toiling pa- 
tiently for a pittance !_ And what nerves 
that laborer’s tiring arm and keeps his 
heart whole and cheerful? Thread that 
narrow lane and enter that humble 
dwelling. Behold there a mother, en- 
circled by her noisy, playful brood. It 
was the images of these floating before 
nis inward sight, that braced the labor- 
er’s heart and sinews. And a better 
recompense than the coin that requites 
the day’s labor, is the thought of laying 
it at evening in the lap of her who waits 
his coming. 

Note, again, that person moving 
slowly and feebly along the street. 
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There is nothing imposing in his pre- 
sence,—no en to — the eye,— 
no signs of sical prowess admir- 
ed be oa Why, na do the crowd 
so make way for him? why, so reve- 
rently, render him obeisance in his pass- 
ing? It is simply that he hath spoken 
some burning words. Some glowing 
thoughts his soul hath poured forth, 
which in others’ souls haye found a 
welcome anda home. For this, it is, 
men bow reverently, not to that puny, 
visible body, but to the unseen majesty 
of eloquence, beauty and goodness ! 

And now, for contrast, note that other 
individual. He has a stately form, 
and a face of manly beauty, both in 
garb and demeanor bears the impress 
of refinement and elegance. Such as 
he use not to wear the brand of shame, 
nor are men accustomed to turn from 
such with aversion or contempt. And 
yet remark the averted eyes of the pass- 
ers by, their steps turned aside, their 
glances indignant or scornful. And 
note, too, how shame and anguish knit 
his brow and print perpetual unquiet on 
his face! He has outraged public sen- 
timent, that intangible force against 
which none can stand erect, and hence 
this spectacle ! 

Our time is signalized by the unusual- 
ly potent sway of law and public opi- 
nion. And whatarelaws? Not parch- 
ment rolls,—not lines traced with type 
or pen. These are but the clothing 
drapery, the containing vehicles. The 
substances, of which they are emblems, 
are ideas, sentiments—in a word, beings 
of the spiritual world. 

And what is this Public Opinion ? 
No eye hath seen it. No hand hath 
grasped it. It hath no shape, nor color, 
nor ponderable bulk. And yet, “in 
thonghts,” alike of the day and the 
night, “it passeth before the faces of 
men, and the hair of their flesh stand- 
eth up and fear cometh on them and 
trembling, which maketh all their 
bones to shake. It hath a path, which 
no fowl knoweth, and which the vul- 
ture’s eye hath not seen,—the lion's 
whelps have not trodden it, nor the 
fierce lion passed by it. Nevertheless, 
it poureth contempt upon princes and 
weakeneth the strength of the mighty,— 
the pillars of Heaven tremble and are 
astonished at its reproof !” 

Is it not, then, somewhat singular 
that an age should be stigmatized as 
unspiritual, which is less swayed by 
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shows and appeals to the senses than 
any previous, and which, beyond all 
prior example, is moved by impalpable 
influences through a!l departments and 
relations of life ? 

But, it is said, “ these governing in- 
fluences are of the baser sort—these 
spirits are of the lowest order—profit 
and loss, hope and fear, are the general 
and paramount motives to activity.” It 
is, at the same time, maintained that the 
only religion and philosophy deserving 
of veneration is that which teaches that 
the true, the beautiful, the good, should be 
loved and pursued purely for themselves, 
and irrespectively of their bearing on our 
happiness. 

Of all this, it may be said, that it is 
ill refining on the motives of action, pro- 
vided such action be beneficent in quali- 
ty ; noris good likely to come of analyz- 
ing character into its ingredients, so 
long as character itself is, to the ap- 
pearance, sound and pure. The moss- 
rose is not the less a thing of fragrance 
and beauty, nor the oak a creature less 
magnificent and kingly, that they are 
rooted in dirt and nourished by compost. 
It irks us to hear what “God bath 
cleansed,” called “common and un- 
clean.” If the leading impulses of our 
age are “ mechanical,” they are certain- 
ly those appealed to by the teacher of 
teachers. “I wasan hungered, and ye 
ow me meat; come, ye blessed of my 

ather.” “TI was sick and in prison, 
and ye visited me not; depart, ye 
cursed.” Such is His teaching; a 
forcible appeal to hope and fear. “ What 
shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world and Jose his own soul ?” 
Here, again, is an appeal to the conside- 
ration of profit and loss, stigmatized by 
the philosophy in question, as among 
the very meanest of all impulses to ac- 
tion. 

Now, how it may be with a pure spi- 
ritual essence, we can hardly guess. It 
is possible he may exist in a region of 
simple abstractions. His piety, like the 
fabled lamps in old enchanters’ tombs, 
may burn on, self-fed and inexhausti- 
ble, in the lone chamber of his own 
being. His intellect may find congenial 
subjects in the metaphysical entities, 
which our Time cares little for, and, 
like Milton’s fallen spirits, may 


“reason high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will and 
fate.” 


And his activity may need no principle, 
either to impel or guide it, save mere 
allraction towards the true and holy, 
the beautiful and good. But with a 
two-fold being, like man, a compound of 
matter and spirit, it is otherwise, as is 
manifest, both from his structure and 
from common experience. For, in order 
that he may exist at all in this mortal 
sphere, a material organization of infi- 
nite complexity is indispensable. And 
the same law of complexity applies to 
the formation of character, both intellec- 
tual and moral. The gravitating force 
of high abstractions is insufficient to pre- 
serve mortal spirits from shooting mad- 
ly from their orbits. “The child is 
father of the man;” and in this, our 
being’s infancy, we must stay our steps, 
as infants do, by props nighest at hand. 
In the crucible of our earthly life, a 
thousand ingredients meet and inter- 
mingle. Nor can we, with fleshly eyes, 
expect to witness a whole exhibiting no 
trace of the elements that compose it. 

Meanwhile, all exclusive culture, all 
partial development and activity, is cer- 
tain to result in evil greater or less. 
The old anchorites and monks solved 
this problem as regards religion. To 
escape the swords and dungeons of per- 
aecuting Nero, they fled to the solitudes 
and caves of the Thebaid. But not so 
did they leave danger behind. They 
there learned the fact, that the hardships 
and tasks, the temptations. and trials of 
social life, are suited to exert a conser- 
vative as well as a dis/urbing influence 
on the spiritual health. Often it was 
in vain they addressed themselves to 
their prescribed task of nourishing the 
flame of Divine love in their souls. 
Even within their cloistered seclusions 
wee present the same tempter, who of 
old, 


« At one slight bound, high overleaped 
all bound 
Of hill or highest wall’ 


that encircled Eden, and close at their 
ear, as there at our mother Eve's, 
framing 


* Tilusions, as he list, phantasms and 
dreams.” 


And so that sacred passion, robbed of 
the open-air, health-preserving exercise, 
which it would have found in philan- 
thropic activity, sometimes fumed up 
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into insane fancies and wild fanaticism, 
and at other times was debased into a 
pander of propensities most alien to 
itself. And thus it was, that many an 
institution, founded for a nursery of 
piety, was transformed to a very con- 
servatory of sin. 

The history of philosophical systems, 
one would think, had solved the same 

lem as respects philosophy. How 

ittle, from the days of Pythagoras to 
those of Kant, have these achieved for 
the great mass of humanity! Intellects 
the acutest, most brilliant and com 
hensive have, for ages, devoted their 
whole energy to philosophical culture, 
and how poor the result! Platonists 
and Peripatetics, Stoics and Epicure- 
ans, Schoolmen and Transcendentalists, 
emerge from the “ void inane,” glitter 
for a season, and disappear. 


“ Like waves of the summer, as one 
dies away, ! 

Another as bright and as shining 
comes on ; 


and yet the beach they wash remains 
but hard, barren sand atlast. The Pla- 
tonic cycle is completed far more ra- 
pidly with regard to philosophical opini- 
ons than any other, and ever and anon 
we are summoned to examine, as if 
momentous norellies, systems of thought 
which once and again were cultivated 
and exhausted ages ago. 

In fact, the philosophy of our time 
differs not so much from those of the 
past in its principles, as in its objects and 
uses. The method of Lord Bacon is 
as old as Aristotle—nay, some thou- 
sands of years older—dating back to the 
period when earth’s first-born child be- 
gan exploring the new world, into which 

e had been ushered. Substantially it 
thus teaches, “ Prove all things, hold 
fast that which is good.” ets the 
Temanite, was not the best of comfort- 
ers to his afflicted friend. Neverthe- 
less he uttered some things as true 
and weighty as they were unseasona- 
ble. “Shall a wise man,” he asks, 
“utter vain knowledge and fill his belly 
with the east wind? Should he reason 
with unprofitable talk, or with speeches 
wherewith he can do no good ?” 

Our age answers “ No!” Not flowers 
merely, however brave in show, will 
serve its needs. It demands fruit— 
fruit alike in religion, in philosophy, in 
schemes of polity—and the demand has 
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constrained a hearing. This test has 
been applied to physics—and a vernal 
breath is stealing over and renewing the 
face of earth. it has been applied to 
religion—an1 religion, feeling the keen 
significance of the question, “If thou 
lovest not thy brother whom thou hast 
seen, how canst thou love God whom 
thou hast not seen?” has quitted its 
seclusions, prolific of dreams and dog- 
matic subtleties, and come out into the 
midst of men’s businesses and interest, 
not afraid to sit down with “ publicans 
and sinners” as well as with “ pharisees 
and scribes,” not keeping back from the 
“receipt of customs” and the fisher’s 
hut more than from the temple and the 
fuming sacrifice, and ready at all times 
and for all men with the “word fitl 
spoken.” It has been applied to poli- 
tics—and patriotism, no more content to 
rear a few palaces magnificent with 
painting and sculpture by the weary toil 
of the ill-sheltered many, strives the 
rather to sprinkle the land all over with 
comfortable cottages, “decorated with 
happy human faces.” It has been ap- 
plied to philosophy—and philosophy is 
no longer cultivated, as of old, as a mere 
system of mental gymnastics, but rather 
as the source of results that endure and 
bless. It has been found that the arm 
may develope muscular strength no whit 
the less, that, instead of “ beating idly 
the air,” it strikes the ne stroke 
that rives the rock or fells the tree for 
ends of secular utility ; and that archi- 
tectural skill may be gathered quite as 
well by the exercise of rearing the edi- 
fice sheltering beings of flesh and blood 
as of building the air-castle, fit abode 


« Of those gay creatures of the element 
That in the colors of the rainbow live 
And play i’ the plighted clouds.” 


Now, what jeopardy to man’s highest 
interests is to be apprehended from all 
this? Says the very leading assailant 
of the tendencies of our time, “ Undue 
cultivation of the inward or dynamical 
province leads to idle, visionary, im- 
practicable courses.” Therefore the 
requisition, which our age makes of 
philosophy, that it yield fruit—the de- 
mand that the professed teacher keep 
not his eyes so fixed on the stars as to 
stumble over the pebble in his path—is 
admirably suited to restrict inquiry with- 
in wholesome bounds. 

Nor need it be feared that all depart- 
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ments of culture shall notin turn receive 
fitting care. Nature is, after all, strong- 
er than art, and origina! bias will break 
through all barriers of an uncongenial 
age. What have not the children of 
our age witnessed—the age on whose 
breast, it is lamented, broods the night- 
mare of mechanism? Mormonism, Ir- 
vingism, Mesmerism, Fourierism, Abo- 
litionism, Non-resistance, and Radical- 
isms and Ultraisms beyond naming or 
reckoning. What time ever like this 
verified the poet’s words, 


“ The earth has bubbles as the waters 
have ?” 


No, we have no ground to fear the 
world’s being crushed into a dead level 
by the weight of mechanism. The 
freedom of thought and speech now pre- 
vailing and growing more prevalent, 
guaranties that whatever of genuine 
there is in individual minds worthy of 
utterance, shal] find a hearing. Mean- 
while the main concerns of the race 
may safely be left under the guidance 
of a genius which already (what the 
yenius of antique philosophy never did) 
1as greatly meliorated the condition of 
the mass of mankind. 

But it is, after all, somewhat random 
talk to speak of universal or even gen- 
eral systems of thought. Each indi- 
vidual man (consciously or not) cre- 
ates, or has created for him, his own. 
His peculiar organization and the cir- 
cumstances that environ him,—the sins, 
sorrows, and struggles of this manifold 
lite—are his teachers and guardians. 
From the composite mass of his expe- 
rience, principles are perpetually evolv- 
ing and taking their a in that circle 
of ideas, of which his individuality is 
the centre. To live——yes, to live—is a 
more efficient instructor than were the 
combined Doctors of the Porch, the 
Academy, and the Sorbonne ! 

No chains forged by mechanism can 
long hurtfully bind that humanity which 
God willed to be free. Above all the 
smoke and din of this our social exist- 
ence lie evermore the unspotted heav- 
ens, garnished with their starry pomp, 
and filled with that sacred silence 
which makes itself more than heard over 
all the world’s uproar, And there is no 
highway of our journey so dusty that it 
is not bordered by blooms and greenery 
and venerable forests sheltering many a 
“ hidden brook,” : 


“ That all night to the sleeping wood 
Singeth a quiet tune ;” 


and mountains lifting far aloft their 
shapes of mystery and awe, and 


* poured round all 
Old Ocean’s grey and melancholy waste.” 


And in the very midst of our marts and 
storehouses and habitations are heard 
the frequent marriage peal and the fu- 
neral knell ; and love 


* here lights 
His constant lamp and waves his purple 
wings, 
Reigns here and revels;” 


and here lisps and frolics infancy, with 
its own “Heaven lying about it;” and 
here youth is setting forth westward 
from being’s threshold, 


** And by the vision splendid 
Is on its way attended ;” 


and here is manhood, assailed by tu- 
multuous passions within and hard- 
ships, griefs and disappointments with- 
out,—now, like the Hebrew champion, 
blinded and shorn of strength through a 
moment’s weak oblivion of its better 
self, and anon, by a desperate struggle, 
redeeming its own freedom and putting 
under foot its mocking enslavers; and un- 
der happier stars exhibiting a luminous 
example of the conquest of self and of 
circumstance fully achieved and lon 
undisturbedly enjoyed. While suc 
things as these make part of our every 
day existence, we fear not the dying 
out of the higher faculties and aspira- 
tions of man. 

We have no need, if we had space, 
to speak of the sins and imperfections 
of our time. All see them,—* he that 
runneth may read them.” It is no age 
for the timorous, the indolent, the mere 
lovers of contemplative quiet. It is, 
and long must be, a time of change, of 
transition, of revolution, and turbulent 
activity. For the philanthropic, the 
noble, the brave, it is an era to quicken 
the pulse and make the heart beat high. 
But not lightly is he to be furnished 
forth, who would now work efficiently 
for his race. Not by dint of arms, but 
by force intellectual and moral must 
the conqueror achieve his triumphs, 
Nor can we so well set forth the fit en- 
dowments of such an one as in the words 
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of one who needed only a happier star 
to have gained from his contemporaries 
a crown more unfading than laurel. 


«* To suffer woes which Hope thinks infi- 
nite 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or 
night ; 
To defy Power that seems omnipotent ; 
To love and bear, to hope till hope cre- 
ates 
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From its own wreck the thing it contem- 
plates ; 

Neither to change, to falter, nor relent ; 
This is thy glory, Man! This is to be 
Good, om and joyous, beautiful and 

ree,— 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Vic- 


tory !”’ 
D. H. B. 


—— . —— 


ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


“ Now look around and turn each trifling page, 
Survey the precious works that please the age."—Byrow. 


“Some faultless monster that the world ne’er saw.” 


Tue false and erroneous views of life 
which most works of fiction inculcate, 
is a theme that has so often employed 
the pen of the moralist, that it may al- 
most seem an act of supererogation to 
waste time and paper upon it; and yet, 
so strong is my sense of its evils, that 
I cannot fee] I have fully performed my 
“ mission” —to adopt the cant langua 
of the day, until I have given to the 
world my views upon the subject. I 
allude not now to works confessedl 
immoral, like those, for instance, whic 
are daily emanating from the French 
press, works of so vile and infamous a 
character, that, says a lively writer, 
“Should you happen to touch a page, 
or turn a leaf, you must follow the old 
Levitical rule, bathe in the first ranning 
stream and remain unclean until the 
even;” but to those of our own coun- 
trymen and countrywomen ; highly re- 
spectable people too, and who, doubt- 
less, have no worse motive in giving 
them to the public, than to provide the 
“siller” for themselves, and amuse- 
ment for their readers. It is not my 
intention, however, to pursue the sub- 
ject in all its length and breadth ; but 
simply to regard it in one particular as- 
pect, and that is, the undue importance 
that is attached to personal beauty. 

If physical perfection were essential 
to our well-being here, or if the repre- 
sentation of it would enable us to ob- 
tain it, there would be some reason for 
this continuous harping upon “ the 





might, the majesty of loveliness ;” but 
since this is not the case, that writer 
who falls into this error, forfeits all 
claim to be considered a faithful deline- 
ator of life as it is, and does infinite 
mischief to the class for whom he 
writes. It gives false notions to the 
stronger sex, as to what is essential, 
and what they have a right to expect in 
a companion for life, and the effect is 
not less disastrous upon the youthful 
part of my own; for while it unreason- 
ably elevates those who consider them- 
selves as favored in respect to externals, 
it in the same degree depresses their 
less fortunate sister. To be personally 
agreeable is one of the strongest de- 
sires of our nature; and when this feel- 
ing is fostered and encouraged by their 
entire course of reading, it can scarcely 
be expected that plain common sense 
reasoning upon the subject Poh 
any permanent effect. “Yes, disguise 
it as thou wilt,” homeliness, “thou art 
a bitter draught ;” and though the utili- 
tarian and philosopher may affirm, that 
the varied charms of nature fall as de- 
lightfully upon that eye that “looks 
seven ways for Sunday,” as upon one 
that is “in itself a soul,” or that the 
fragrance of the rose is inhaled as 
sweetly by that sense enshrined in a 
pug or a bottle, as by one chiselled by 
the very hand of Praxiteles, still this is 

r consolation to her who never seeks 
er mirror without fearing she may 
snap it, or who moves about with an 
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ever-present consciousness that at any 
moment her looks may fajl upon her 
stomach and destroy her. 

Why our Creator, who has decked 
the world with beauty, should have 
dealt it so sparingly to the human fami- 
ly, is one of those questions it is impos- 
sible for us to understand ; but since it 
is so, it is our unquestionable duty to 
acquiesce in the wisdom of the arrange- 
ment, and not by a constant dwelling 
upon its importance and advantages, 
impart to its possession a false value. 
That beauty is a great and glorious gift, 
far be it from me to deny, but it is the 
rarest and most perishable of all human 
possessions ; for let poets and sentimen- 
talists rave as they will, no truth is 
more evident than that the world is 
made up of ugly men and ugly women. 
We will confine ourselves to the latter, 
and let us take a practical, and, perhaps 
I might say, a statistical view of this 
matter. In these United States, there 
are ten millions of females—among 
them are a few beautiful women, per- 
haps an equal number of interesting 
ones, for the terms are not synonymous, 
a great many pretty ones, and the re- 
maining two-thirds we will class under 
the head of sensible, homely, excellent 
women, most exemplary in the dis- 
charge of their duties, and who doubt- 
less make their husbands as happy as 
—they deserve tobe. Now what would 
be the most sensible and natural course 
for an author who wished to benefit his 
fellow beings, and give just views of 
life? Would it be to enlarge upon that 
which is wholly unattainable, or to 
dwell upon noble and elevated traits of 
character which all could at least en- 
deavor to imitate? We will ascertain 
the truth of this, and let us take a mo- 
dern love story. 

Perhaps there are two female char- 
acters. One is a “ dark-eyed one” with 
the air and mein of a Juno, and formed 
to command rather than obey; the 
other, and this is by far the most favor- 
ite creation, is a sweet, arch, merry, 
mischievous, wilful little mad-cap, and 
so playful, so intensely sportive, that she 
is fairly a living witch. Avoiding the 
opposite extremes of scragginess and 
obesity, she is of middle height, and of 
exquisite proportions, which the closely 
fitting dress obligingly reveals. Her 
hair is of “paly gold,” and of that 
peculiar tint from which the light is re- 
flected so bewitchingly. It is usually 


“escaping from its confinement” in lux- 

uriant ringlets, and what is most re- 

markable, is not affected by the changes 

of the atmosphere, but under all cir- 

cumstances, favorable or unfavorable, 

is never to be seen except in full buckle. 

Unlike ordinary flesh and blood, she is 

not forced at evening’s close, to do up, 

so to speak, those glossy tresses in un- 

becoming papillotics, and then reposing 

as best she may, with bullets, as it were, 

pressing into her temples (oh! man, . 
man, man! what will we not endure 

for thee), but each little spiral ring is 

ready at a moment’s notice to do duty, 

and fall in beautiful confusion upon her 

snowy shoulders. And then her eyes 

of such a heavenly liquid blue—that 

brow so dazzlingly pure, and those fair 
lips, one touch of those rosebud lips 

would be worth a kingdom—be calm, 

dear reader !—and that arm so exquisite- 

ly moulded, and that hand, that tiny 

hand, formed only to be worshipped, and 

if worst comes to worst, to be kissed! 

and that crowning beauty—the “ fairy 

little foot” which peeps forth so daintily. 

It is a singular physiological fact, and 

one which I leave for wiser heads than 

mine to explain, that no heroine has 

ever achieved her conquests in slippers 

of a larger size than number 2 (think 

of that, poor mortals, who stub about in 

capacious fives and sixes!) Strange, 
and stranger still, that mounted upon 
such mere points, she should be able to 
trip about with such consummate grace 
and elegance! And then her voice, so 
“low and musical,” and exercising such 
a bewildering power upon the heart ; 
and her light “ringing” laugh, enough 
to wile the very bird from off the tree. 

But the best part remains untold; her 
loving heart so trustful and so confiding, 
she cannot control its impulses, and Is 
ready the moment the beloved one be- 
gins to break ground as it were, to hide 
her burning blushes— 

Where? where? In her hands, I 
trust ! 

No, upon his breast, or manly shoul- 
der, which he, dear creature, indulges 
her in, knowing the force of the tempta- 
tion, and that though custom or nature 
has enjoined that he should be the first 
in the outward demonstration, yet in the 
hour of deep feeling strict etiquette 
must not be insisted on. 

Now I would ask if such descriptions 
are true to nature, or if such delicious 
abandonment is common in real life ? 
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No doubt the other sex are always 
measurably interesting, still never less so 
methinks than in the act of making a 
solemn tender of their precious persons ; 
and I acknowledge I feel indignant when 
writers, and particularly female writers, 
thus libel their own sex, by represent- 
ing them as recreant to all true dignity, 
self-respect, and delicacy, because for- 
sooth one of the Jords of the creation, in 
the plenitude of his ness, offers, 
that, if she will eschew her natural 
friends and bind herself to his service 
during her natural life, he will supply 
her with board and clothing, pay the 
doctor’s bill and travelling expenses,— 
which is often, divesting it of the halo 
thrown about it by sentiment and young 
romance, the plain English of a propo- 
sal of marriage. 

But I hear some youthful creature 
exclaim, “ What signifies the opinion of 
a cross, old, wrinkled” — 

Stop a moment, if you please. I may 
be old or I may be not ; and if I am, 
old age is no disgrace I trow; and as to 
wrinkles, convince me they do not give 
character and expression to the .. 

- and I'll pinthem behind my ears. But 
I prove myself a weak sister by noticing 
such contemptible impertinence ; there- 
fore I will proceed, dear reader, as if 
nothing hed pened to ruffle me. 

But although no exertions will ena- 
ble us to be beautiful, the charm which 
arises from good temper, correct princi- 
ples, and conversational! talent, is with- 
in the reach of all, and has this addi- 
tional advantage, that it is independent 
of the ordinary accidents of life. Were 
I inditing a sermon instead of an essay, 
preliminary to a story, 1 should dwell 
principally upon the two first-named 
qualities, but as it is, I shall confine 
myself to the latter, simply remarkin 
that, in doing so, 1 am not or wate. 
by any doubts as to their superior im- 
portance. 

To possess the art of conversation in 
perfection, implies a high degree of men- 
tal cultivation, but of this we are all capa- 
ble. “Knowledge is power,” and that 
the wit, using the word in a comprehen- 
sive sense, exercises a greater influ- 
ence in society than the beauty, is too 
evident to require proof. It follows, 
then, that to converse with sense and 
spirit, is a most enviable accomplish- 
ment. Possessed of this talent, the 


youthful belle need fear no rivalry, and 
for her who basks in the sunshine of 
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wedded life, it is of more consequence 
still, since it enables her not only to 
make her husband happy, but—to man- 
age him. “ There’s a bliss beyond all 
that the minstrel has told,” is the can- 
did admission of the poet; and that 
bliss is, the having one’s own way, a 
happiness of which the female sex are 
peculiarly susceptible. 

But by what right, exclaims some 
surly cynic, do you claim exclusive pos- 
session of this luxury ? 

Listen to me, my masculine friend. 
Are we not “ Ifeaven’s last best gift ?”’ 
Are we not sent to soften your rugged 
natures, (and a tough time of it too we 
have sometimes !) to strew your path 
with roses, to play the ivy to your oak, 
in short to fons this onl a paradise ? 
—and that we do so, let the sentiments at 
every Independence dinner bear me 
witness. And how can we perform this 
task unless permitted to achieve it ac- 
cording to our own just views of things ? 
It is true there occasionally gleams 
across the mind of the most obtuse a 
suspicion that these choice expressions 
are mere flowers of rhetoric, and that 
there exists a slight discrepancy be- 
tween words and actions :—=still, far be 
it from me to insinuate aught so de- 
rogatory to your noble natures, and if 
when writhing under the agonies of a 
compulsory celibacy, I have been led to 
utter sentiments that seemed unjust, 
attribute it to anything rather than a 
mean unwillingness to acknowledge 
your immense superiority, or that I re- 
gard you in any other light than a 
“blessing—in disguise !” No, I have 
many sins to answer for, but let me 
wash my hands of this; but I have 
been led. into a digression; I was 
speaking on the happiness of consult- 
ing no one’s wishes but our own, and I 
will now resume the thread of my dis- 
course. 

Had we only to deal with heavenly 
and seraphic intelligences, we should 
have little difficulty ; but as it is, our 
course is often an up-hill and tortuous 
one. Some wedded ones accomplish 
their plans by intense argument ; others 
by wheedling, so to speak; and if one 
is willing to “ stoop to conquer,” this is 
undoubtedly the best. For myself, I 
am free to confess, that could I not suc- 
ceed by fair argumentation, I should 
disdain to owe it to the weakness of his 
mortal nature ; but tastes differ. The 
tempers of the lordly sex are so variant 
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that it is impossible to give any definite 
rules of action; the best general one is 
contained in that homely irregular 
couplet : 


* Stady your man, 
Then do the best you can.” 


Be careful, however, not to press your 
point too far—you may rue it. My 
friend, Mrs. B——., well understood this. 
Finding, on a certain occasion, that her 
“ bosom’s lord” was neither to be 
moved by her wishes nor herarguments, 
how beautifully she surrendered her 
feelings to his. “Say not another 
word,’ she exclaimed, tapping him 
soothingly on the cheek, “ i shall have 
its own way! it shall, it shall!’ To 
yield gracefully is confessedly the most 
difficult thing in existence, but Mrs. 
B—— achieved it. 

But I fear I have wearied my reader 
with my rambling. My object was to 
point out some of the absurdities of fic- 
tion, and to show their practical effect 
in real life. 

It was the misfortune of my brother, 
Henry Calvert, to lose his wife, a most 
amiable and interesting woman, and as 
he had not come into the popular doc- 
trine that the true way of proving affec- 
tion for the first wife, is by instantly 
marrying a second, I was invited to 
take charge of his family. It consisted, 
beside himself, of two children: Charles 
of the age of eight, and Julia, some two 
years younger. Were I writing for 
effect, 1 should describe them as prodi- 
gies of beauty and goodness, but truth 
being my object, I shall not invest them 
with attributes to which they could lay 
no claim. Julia was a quiet, affection- 
ate little girl, with a reasonable share 
of comeliness and good sense, and 
Charles was manly and _ intelligent, 
with an honesty and singleness of pur- 

se that augured well tor his success 
in life, but still—he was a boy. Po- 
liteness and good breeding do not come 
by nature, and if the observance of the 
common courtesies of life require such 
constant enforcement, what must it be 
with the conventional usages of polite 
society. “Hoe opus, hic labor est” 
(indulge me, learned reader, with a 
touch at the classics), and though such 
continuous drilling cannot but be wea- 
risome to the flesh, yet doubtless it is 
beneficial to the spirit—as it cerfainly 
was in my own case, since it kept me 
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in one perpetual hymn of thanksgiving 
that the sphere of my exertions was not 
more extensive. Charles was probably 
neither better nor worse than most of 
his contemporaries. He clattered about 
in shoes no ways remarkable for their 
small size or high polish, and his fond- 
ness for personal neatness could not, 
strictly speaking, be said to amount to 
a passion. Interested in the auxiliaries 
of education, rather than in the cause 
itself, he was an adept in the manufac- 
ture of lead hatchets, red ink and 
ea and gave practical proof of his 

lief in home industry, since his pock- 
ets were never free from choice bijou- 
terie in the shape of old nails, black 
wax, and elder pin-boxes. “Let not 
grandeur hear with a disdainful smile ” 
of these simple pleasures ;—they at 
least were innocent, and life is made up 
of small occurrences. At all events, 
they contributed to his happiness, and his 
smile was always pleasant, with the 
exception, perhaps, of that particular 
period when dental science levied her 
tax upon him, when it could not be de- 
nied, that it was more open than becom- 
ing. This special point in early exist- 
ence is the least interesting portion of 
childhood, and furnishes a clue to the 
singular fact why so few marry those 
they have known from infancy, since 
there is nothing so killing to sentiment 
and young romance, as an early vision of 
your would-be lover “a-sitting on a 
rail,” munching gingerbread, witha barn- 
door opening in his front teeth. 

But to return to our hero. Years 
brought their usual changes :—in due 
time the kink got out of his back, the 
magic games of Hul-gul and Three 
Men Monis ceased to interest, and he 
could be induced to pay some trifling 
civilities to his sister, without invoking 
the parental mandate. His collegiate 
course was an honorable one, and when 
he graduated with the highest honors 
of his Alma Mater, our pride was not a 
little gratified. He had grown up tall 
—“an excellent thing in” man; and 
though he could lay claim to no su 
rior beauty, yet with his talents, fis 
correct habits, and his frank and gentle- 
manly manners, he was a welcome 
guest in every circle. But, for who is 
not obnoxious to a but ? he had his weak- 
nesses. Possessed with a strong taste 
for reading, he had devoured everything 
within his reach, and unfortunately 
the popular literature of the day had 
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claimed a large share of his attention. 
The result was an unhappy one :—he 
was fastidious in his tastes, loathed 
ering that was dull and common- 
place, was looking for a degree of 
perfection, at least in the female world, 
that never was and never could be real- 
ized. 

The lumbering machinery of legal 
science, it was hoped, would act as a 
sedative upon his ardent imagination ; 
but he passed through the initiatory 
studies, and entered upon its practical 
details, without its having any percepti- 
ble effect ; and he would indite a sonnet 
upon the very heels of a case of rover, 
or concoct one of his most extravagant 
essays upon the back of that embodi- 
ment of dullness and tautology, a bill 
in Chancery. He was not, however, a 
mere idealist; he was fond of female 
society and frequented it, but none 
equalled the beau ideal of his imagina- 
tion. One was too short, another too 
fat, and though occasionally he might 
meet with one who approximated rea- 
sonably near to his ideal standard of 
perfection, yet there was always some 
material objection ; in short, he seemed 
in a fair way of remaining a bachelor 
for life for the mere want of some per- 
fect specimen of humanity upon whom 
to bestow the rich treasure of his affec- 
tious. 

It is one of the advantages of domes- 
tic life, that weaknesses of character 
stand little chance of becoming perma- 
nent from want of being properly ex- 
posed, and Master Charles’s sublimated 
nonsense was treated with a degree of 
ridicule that would have angered a less 
amiable temper. His father, eminently 
rational and practical, | ad little sympa- 
thy with such refined absurdities, and 
was loud in his wishes that “he would 
settle in life,” forma“ suitable matrimo- 
nial connection,” etc. etc., phrases that 
were perfect gall and wormwood to his 
son’s romantic ear, and which led to 
innumerable discussions. 

“But,” said I one day, after a 
more than usually brisk debate—“ if 
such consummate beauty is essential to 
wedded life, what is to become of that 
vast army of ordinary women that we 
are surrounded with? Are they to re- 
main mere useless drones in the body 
politic ?” 

* Why, you seem to forget the prom- 
ise,” said he, “there swims no goose so 
grey, etc., and intended expressly to 
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comfort your sex. You must remember 
there is an equal number of my own of 
precisely the same description, who 
stand ready to appropriate them. But 
you women have no just views on this 
subject—you receive our devoirs as a 
matter of course ; whereas it is no small 
thing to offer to support, absolutely 
maintain @ woman during her natural 
life, sick or well, just as it comes. De- 
pend upon it, you have much to answer 
for on the score of ingratitude.” 

“Well, well,—the more merit then 
on your part, since you meet with so 
few returns ; but self-imposed trials are 
not much entitledto sympathy. How- 
ever, I admit that such disinterested 
goodness would be unaccountable and 
perfectly intolerable toa generous mind, 
were it not for a sort of equalizing pro- 
cess going on in the world. You be- 
lieve in the doctrine of compensations. 
Is it nothing to have a person alwaysat 
hand upon whom you can exercise your 
spleen with ect safety! No bein 
turned, eileen 4 Ae of ak 
no being incarcerated in a gloomy pris- 
on, which you surely want be, if such 
conduct took place anywhere but at 
your own hearthstone. Answer me 
that.” 

“Come, my esteemed aunty, you are 

tting quite too ferocious. You are a 
one woman, and have been treated very 
ill, in your day, I’ve no doubt, but let 
‘ bygones be bygones.’ What I say, is 
the same that I have said a thousand 
times before, that I shall never marry a 

lain woman ;I couldn’t love her, at 
east in that relation,” be added hastily, 
in compassion doubtless, to the old 
——— visage that was gazing at 

im, “and I shall never consent to ‘ sign, 
seal and deliver’ until I have seen some 
person more attractive than I have met 
with yet.” 

“Oh! very likely your time has not 
come yet, but mark my words, young 
man, you will never meet with such a 
being as your fancy paints, for the best 
of all possible reasons, that such an one 
never had an existence.” 

“Well, then there never will be a 
Mrs. Charles Calvert, that’s all.” 

“Oh! what pre-eminent selfishness, 
such an agreeable creature as you are, 
and such an ineffable happiness as you 
could confer—the only thing is, it would 
be too much for any one. omen just 
rec@llect my words, you will not only 
marry a plain woman, but you will con- 
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fess to me on your bended knees, the 
absurdity of your former notions.” 

“Never, never,” said he gaily, “ but 
enough for the present.” 

Poor Charles had no better success 
than the cynic of old who went about 
with a lighted lanthorn in the day-time 
in pursuit of an honest man, and yet so 
earnest was he in his delusion, that 1 
verily believe he never took his daily 
walk without believing some angel face 
would beam upon his path, or leave the 
city without a secret expectation that in 
some sylvan nook or secluded dell, a 
cottage maid would burst upon his sight 
with the usual captivating accompani- 
ments of gipsey-hat, sunny ringlets and 
wild flowers. 

It was during a temporary absence of 
his from town, that Julia received a let- 
ter from a former school-fellow, accept- 
ing her oft-repeated invitation to visit 
her. Miss Murray was the daughter of 
a retired country gentleman, and though 
a constant correspondence had been 
maintained between them as beseems a 
boarding-school friendship, yet circum- 
stances had prevented their holding any 
more direct intercourse. The announce- 
ment was received with unfeigned de- 
light, and Julia was never weary of the 
praises of her friend. 

“T hope Charles will like her,” she 
exclaimed, as she read for the twentieth 
time her letter, “ and I am sure he will; 
but I should hope for a stronger feeling, 
were it not for his absurd vagaries as 
to personal beauty: but Mary, though 
sufficiently well-looking, is not beauti- 
ful, and would not be considered so, and 
has, moreover, none of the languishing 
graces ofa heroine. Her education has 
been solid rather than showy, and the 
only accomplishment she possesses, is 
that of music, and this, too, not in a way 
to please a fashionable ear, for she has 
none of that 0-00-o0ing style of singing, 
like blowing through a tube, so univer- 
sal among modern performers.” 

Miss Murray arrived in a few days, 
as per order, and my first impressions 
were agreeable. She struck me as 
well-bred and lady-like, with no particu- 
lar beauty of features, but with a re- 
fined aa intellectual expression. A 
short time convinced me she had not 
been over-estimated :—she was full of 
mind and energy, with great warmth 
and enthusiasm of character, but with 
an utter abhorrence of affectation in all 
its forms, and particularly that of false 
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and sickly sentiment. Were I inditing 
a fancy sketch instead of a veritable 
history, I should paint her to suit the 
taste of a certain class of my gentle- 
men readers (ifI have any) as a gentle, 
dependent creature, formed only to love 
and be loved, and who would hang, as it 
were, about their necks all the days of 
their lives ; but Miss Murray was none of 
these, for though no termagant and suffi- 
ciently feminine, she had her own opi- 
nions and could maintain them, and 
there was a point and originality in her 
remarks, that might have degenerated 
into satire, had it not been controlled 
and checked by a severe self-discipline. 
When I add the crowning grace of her 
character, a deep and habitual sense of 
her responsibilities as a rational and ac- 
countable being, our visiter is before 
ou. 

. I was not a little curious to observe 
the effect she would produce upon ‘our 
nephew,’ and I was kept not long in 
suspense, for he machi home a few 
days after her arrival. Her reception 
of him was frank and cordial, as of one 
of whom she had often heard, and with 
none of that simpering consciousness 
which seems to say “ Oh! here’s a beau, 
what will he think of me!” There was, 
therefore, little occasion for reserve, and 
they were soon conversing with the ease 
and familiarity of old acquaintances. 
Contrary to his usual practice, under 
the plea of unusual fatigue, Charles 
spent the remainder of the day and eve- 
ning at home, and a merrier party never 
gathered round the social fireside. When 
the usual adieus for the night had been 
exchanged, he reseated himself and 
seemed disposed for conversation. 

“So Miss Murray has been with you 
a week !” 

“Yes, and is to remain a fortnight 
longer.” 

“Indeed—I wonder Julia did not 
write me, my services might have been 
of some use to them.” 

“ Why, in the first place we were ig- 
norant of your whereabouts, and in the 
second we might have interrupted a de- 
licious affair with some angel beauty, 
and received little thanks for our pains ; 
and as to services, there is no want of 
those where Miss Murray is, to say no- 
thing of Julia.” 

“Ts there anybody in particular ?” 

“Oh no; but she is a very agreeable 
git, as you perceive ; pity she is not a 

ittle handsomer.” 
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“Why, she is not strikingly other- 
wise, I am sure, and no one can know 
her without considering it a matter of 
small consequence whether she is beau- 
tiful or not. She certainly is, as you 
say, uncommonly interesting. Oh! 
there’s nothing like mind and talent, af- 
ter all.” 

“Of course I think so; but some 
persons, you know, have an antipathy 
to plain people, and can tolerate no one 
unless they are beautiful. But how 
long is it since you became so enamored 
of good sense, and such every-day qual- 
ities ?—since to-day noon ?” 

“Why when did you ever hear me 
speak disparagingly of such qualities ?” 

*“ Never, perhaps, in terms; but this 
is not what I wish to say. We are all 
so delighted with Miss Murray that we 
are anxious to retain her here. Who 
do you think T have selected for her ?” 

“T cannot imagine.” 

“ John Gray.” 

“ Has he ever seen her ?” 

“No, he has been absent ; but I want 
Pt codperation. Do invite him here, 

am sure she would just suit him ; nei- 
ther too handsome nor too plain, but 
just right.” 

“Well, indeed, I believe I must de- 
cline the honor. I never have turned 
my attention to match-making, and I 
think I never shall. But why are you 
so solicitous for Mr. Gray’s happi- 
ness ?”” 

“T told you my reasons if you had at- 
tended to them; but I supposed you 
liked Mr. Gray ; I am sure I once heard 
267 say that you thought any woman’s 

appiness would be safe with him.” 

“ All that may be true, and still it may 
not be one of the duties of friendship to 

revide our friends with partners for 
ife. Most people claim that privilege 
for themselves ; and Miss Murray, too, 
she may not like to be so unceremoni- 
ously transferred to your favorite.” 

“Oh dear! I perceive you are in any- 
thing but a blessed frame to-night, so 
we will put an end to the whole matter. 
Mr. Gray shan’t have Miss Murray, and 
Miss Murray shan’t have Mr. Gray ; 
each shall ‘ act conjunctly for himself,’ 
that is, if you will let them.” 

It required no great penetration to dis- 
cover what would be the result of all 
this so far as Charles was concerned, 
but it was not so easy to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion with respect to 
Miss Murray. It certainly would not 
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have been surprising if a young girl, 
brought into constant proximity with an 
agreeable young man, and one too, who, 
do his best, could not conceal that he 
was getting desperately in love, should 
make the discovery that some people 
Were vastly more interesting than oth- 
ers: but however this might be, Miss 
Murray had too much maidenly reserve 
and delicacy to voluntarily afford the 
slightest clue as to the estimation in 
which she held him. Whoever wished 
to marry her must ask her, and she 
would scarcely have been willing even 
for the sake of securing that inestima- 
ble treasure (when a treasure at all), a 
husband, to follow the advice of a Re- 
verend author, that if a lover hung back 
longer than was needful, “to throw 
or a fair enchanting object upon 
1is generous protection.” 

However, spectacles and experience 
are not given for nothing, and old bodies 
often see and understand more than is 
suspected (for notwithstanding the flare 
up I made a minute ago about my age, 
thus much I wil? concede, that I am past 
the period for doing military duty). 
There was a mighty shaking of hands 
one night previous to separating, in 
which Charles figured somewhat con- 
spipwonely. and when it came to Mr. 

alyert, senior, he in the warmth and 
plenitude of his affection, for the unde- 
viating good temper and sprightliness of 
Miss Murray had completely won his 
heart, blundered forth something about 
adopting her as his second daughter. 
Now it was an old man’s speech, and 
nothing more; and yet Miss Murray 
must needs color and avert her face, and 
as to Master Charles, he seemed wholly 
absorbed in contemplating the toe of his 
boot, just as if he did not know before 
that it wanted a patch. 

But while we young folks were thus 
enjoying ourselves, to our hearts’ con- 
tent, our happiness received a cruel in- 
terruption by the arrival one morning of 
a young Master Murray, charged with 
special instructions from the home de- 
partment, touching the return of our 
young friend. His reception was not 
particularly cordial; but conscious rec- 
titude oat self-respect prevented him 


from feeling it the least. The dinner 
hour passed gloomily enough ; an un- 
wonted taciturnity prevailed, and poor 
brother and myself were at the expense 
of the whole conversation, sustained in 
a way I would fain trust that was not 
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suggestive of second childhood and 
“garrulous old age.” At tea it was 
not made better, and again we took the 
field, and by a series of rapid and bril- 
liant manceuvres sueceeded, in some de- 
gree, in restoring the spirits of the party. 
At length, like old King Cole, we 
called for some music; and Charles, 
for the first time, roused himself; hand- 
ed Miss Murray to the piano, and pre- 
pared to do the needful. Now it was 
natural, at such a moment, when one 
oung guest was so soon to leave us, that 
T should lay aside my knitting and look 
at her. I appeal tothe reader if it were 
not so; and yet, innocent as a lamb as [ 
was, and thinking of nothing at all, L 
saw, despite my failing vision, something 
that looked the least bit in the world like 
incipient love-making. Whatever it 
ight portend, of this I am certain, that 
Charles, after giving a hasty search 
among the music, at length selected a 
song, and quietly calling her attention to 
the title, ae it, with some signifi- 
cance, before her. Now whether it was 
the sentiment which pleased him— 


“ Lady, farewell! but ere we part, 
Accept my vows so true !”— 


or whether it was the vignette, which 
represented a lover knecling before his 
mistress, with his hand on his heart, 
placed somewhat lower and more cen- 
tral than physiologists usually assign it, 
Iam meal tosay. I only know that 
Miss Murray sang with less sel{-posses- 
sion than usual, and that when she had 
finished it, she rose and left the instru- 
ment. 

The next day Miss Murray left us, 
and the very spirit of dulness took pos- 
session of the family, Charles seemed 
to make himself over to a sort of tender 
melancholy, which lasted several days; 
till finding it excited no particular soli- 
citude, he very wisely concluded no lon- 
ger to let concealment prey upon his 
vitals, but to come forth and “own the 
soft impeachment.” A favorable mo- 
ment soon occurred, and after considera- 
ble beating about the bush, which I was 
determined not to understand, he con- 
tinued: “Yes, Julia is, indeed, most 
fortunate in her choice of afriend. Ah! 
if she could only be persuaded to make 
us another visit.” 

“Perhaps you could persuade her,” 
said I carelessly. 

“ Do you think I could? Do you think 
I could?” said he with much more ani- 
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mation than my remark seemed to call 
for. “Can you give me any hope?” 

“ Hope ? for sei ? If it’s a visit you 
mean, certainly. She is an obliging 
girl, and if she knew you had set your 
heart upon her spending another month 
with us, I dare say she would strain a 
point to accommodate you.” 

“ But then, if that visit was for life!’ 

“For life!” said I, laying down my 
work and looking as if the idea had for 
the first time presented itself. “ What 
do you mean ?” 

“ Why, toask her to become my wife, 
if I must put it in plain English. You 
seem wonlerfally obtuse to-night.” 

“ Your wife! You are not serious ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Oh, impossible, impossible! What, 
you, with your romantic notions of ex- 
quisite perfection, marry a plain piece 
of akan blood like Mice Murray ? 
I’m dreaming. Give me a pinch to 
wake me !” 

“ Why, in the first place,” continued 
he, evidently nettled, “ I do not to 
the truth of your remark that she is so 
plain ; these things are mere matters of 
opinion. I never expected to go round 
with a pair of dividers and ascertain 
how near the woman I fancied ap- 
proached to the Venus de Medici. And 
in the second place, if I’ve come to my 
senses, it ought rather to be matter of 
gratulation than ridicule.” 

“ Well it is, it is, 1 assure you; but 
you must allow for the disappointment 
of not having a perfect angel united to 
the family; for though J think Miss 
Murray is sufficiently well-looking, you 
must admit she is not much like those 
ethereal creations you have raved all 
ary life about. I have seen many whe 

ad the advantage of her. How much 
you must have suffered in relinquishing 
your long cherished notions! I declare, 
my heart bleeds for you.” 

“ You may spare your pity, every bit 
of it ;—but the next question is, shall 
succeed ?” 

“'That’s for her to say, not me; but 
I did everything for you in the way of 
commendation, while she was here, 
‘He may have his faults,’ said 1; ‘ un- 
doubtedly he has, but they are all good, 
respectable faults,—he has no weak- 
nesses of character, no romantic no- 
tions,—he is so eminently practical, and 
takes such common-sense views of life, 
It is really refreshing to meet with such 
a character !’” 
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“ Oh, I've no doubt you did, and made 
me ridiculous enough ; but there’s one 
comfort, if you ruined my case, you will 
suffer nearly as much as I shall. But 
as all lovers say, anything is better 
than suspense. I shall leave to-mor- 
row ; if J am prospered, then you may 
exercise your wit ad libitum.” 

He was absent a week, and when he 
returned, the bright smile which il- 
lumined his features as plainly assured 
me of the result of his ‘ mission,’ as 
did the two short words which he breath- 
ed into my ear as he bent over to give 
me his usual affectionate salutation. 

“ But the particulars,” said I, when 
the usual hour had arrived for uninter- 
rupted communing. “I've a right to 
know the love affairs in my own family.” 

“Well, my experience confirmed the 
truth of the remark respecting ‘the 
course of true love,’ but unfortunately 
my difficulties might all be classed un- 
der the head of ridiculous. I found 
Miss Murray in the midst of her family, 
rejoicing in the possession of some half 
dozen brothers, all younger than her- 
self ;—not fancy boys, but the genuine 
article, with turned-up noses and dirty 
fingers, and who manifested quite as 
much curiosity to learn the business of 
their visitor, in despite of family winks 
and private nudges, as was consistent 
with perfect breeding. She seem- 
ed much embarrassed at meeting me, 
and so many times inquired particularly 
concerning your health, in apparent for- 

tfulness that the subject had been 
Shcronghly exhausted, that I began to 
fear you were suffering from some se- 
‘cret malady, of which I had been kept 
in ignorance. The family, of course, 
were inclined to treat me with hospi- 
tality, but how to find an opportunity to 
declare the object of my visit, was the 
question. The truth is, never was poor 
mortal so troubled to give it even the 
semblance of sentiment. A morning 
call, with little bullet heads glancing 
in and out of the room, was no time; it 
was too cold for an evening stroll, and 
pitch dark into the bargain ; and a ride 
over the frozen grounds would have 
been utterly inadmissible, so that I 
feared I should be absolutely driven to 
ask her to give me a private interview 
in another apartment, and without any 
eircumlocution put the question, ‘ Pray, 
will you marry me, dear Ally Croker.’ 
However, ‘ where there’s a will there's 
away.’ In due time I blundered forth 


something which she understood, and 
in due time she accepted me, and there's 
the entire history of the affair; and I 
can assure you, the whole scene and its 
accompaniments were as little in ac- 
cordance with my preconceived notions 
on this subject as you can well imagine.” 

“You expected she would bury her 
head on your shoulder in a transport of 
gratitude I suppose.” 

“If I did, I was disappointed. I believe 
she would as soon have thought of cut- 
ting it off—and | am not sure but I like 
her the better for it. As to any emotion 
she displayed, the deponent saith not.” 

“No doubt, everything was ‘ virtu- 
ousest, wisest, discreetest, best,’ and then 
there was the asking the Pa and Ma.” 

“Yes! but it was much less embar- 
rassing and awkward than | anticipat- 
ed. It seemed the most natural thing 
in the world that I should ask them for 
their daughter; and knowing her as 
they did they must have —— as a 
matter of course that I should fancy 
her; but it cost them a great effort to 
resign her. Why, he said, and he 
grasped my hand warmly as he spoke, 
‘that she was the very joy of his heart,’ 
and when I endeavoured to express my 
sense of obligation for so priceless a 
treasure, his eyes moistened, and I am 
not sure but my own twinkled a little.” 

“But the time ?—when is the happy 
moment ?” 

“Ah! there’s the rub, I thought I 
was very good that I named no earlier 
a than next month ; but will you be- 

ieve me they would not listen to it be- 
fore Spring ; and Mary, too—she turned 
traitor and only laughed at my agonies. 
It was in vain that [ entreated and im- 
plored, and expended eloquence enough 
to have immortalized me if it had on 

been in court or in Congress. I le 

nothing undone, I sisal peel upon 
my knees, I loaded her with reproaches, 
and her parents ; till finding I could not 
be silenced, will you believe it, that she, 
the uncompromising advocate of liberty 
of speech and opposer of gag-law, went 
the unjustifiable length of putting her 
hand over my mouth. I think she did 
not get it away in a hurry !—However,” 
said he, pausing to recover breath, “ our 
wooing Was a most proper one, and I at- 
tended as strictly to the ‘ proprieties ’ as 
do dramatic authors to the ‘ unities.’” 

“ But,” said he, after a brief silence, 
“it is not alone her unrivalled powers 
of coriversation, or her delightful man- 
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ners, thet have won me—(here I am 
willing to abjure my former heresies, and 
admit that a fair outside is but of small 
consequence)—it is her strict religious 
principle, her noble and elevated views 
of duty for which I admire and love, 
and would fain imitate her.” 

“Thank God,” said I, much moved 
with the depth and earnestness of his 
manner, “and may He give you strength 
to do it!” 

“ And now, my dear aunt, good night,” 
said he, rising and affectionately kissing 
my cheek; “I believe | owe half my 
success to her love for you ; but be that 
as it may, she’s a dear good girl and I 
wish she was here this minute.” 

Winter, tedious winter, at length 
panel away, and our hero was made 
nappy by the possession of the lady of 
his love. The winding up was like all 
other similar occasions ; the bride looked 
beautiful—(everybody looks handsome 
once—I wonder if I should!) the bride- 
groom tried hard to avoid the look of 
silliness, so universal in young connu- 
bial happiness, and the young Masters 
Murray, in imitation of their elders, 
squeezed out a few tears, until the 
passing round the creature comforts 
rendered further sorrow utterly impos- 
sible. 
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And here we will leave them— 
Charles to rejoice that his eyes have 
been opened to discover, that there is 
“something than beauty dearer ;” and 
both to realize, that life is made up of 
sunshine and sorrow, and that as we use 
or abuse it will be our happiness or our 
misery. 

For myself I have little more to say. 
Denied by cruel fate the happiness of 
a mutual attachment, there is nothin 
left for me but to paint the joys an 
felicities of others. While other lorn 
ones fly to knitting for a relief, my grey 
goose quill shall be my solace. Es- 
chewing all false and sickly sentiment, 
all exaggerated views of life and un- 
natural description, it will be my aim to 

rtray life as it is, and to inculcate the 
1omely virtues of patience and content- 
ment. He who has not learned that 
these are the virtues most needed in 
such a world as this, is bat a babe in all 
that respects realities. Poetry is good, 
but truth is better ; and there is a moral 
power and force in truth which he who 
truly realizes the object of existence 
will not willingly relinquish for the most 
successful achievement in the fields of 
fancy and Romance. 

STEtLa. 
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A SKETCH OF ’98. 


Tuenre are few lives of fifty years entire- 
ly uneventful ; few, but in so many annu- 
al rounds must have either seen or suf- 
fered some things, if not of great note, 
yet bearing a warning or moral not al- 
together unprofitable to our fellow be- 
ings, if faithfully and simply narrated. 
How many incidents are dormant in the 
chambers of memory, how many vivid 
portraits of the actors in the past, are 
still gleaming among her mingled stores 
of good and evil, pleasant or painful re- 
lics of the experience of fifty years! 
And though those days may not have 
been spent among the high, the learned, 
the heroic, the great or glorious of 
earth’s poor denizens, is there not often 
a better and a truer lesson found in the 


humbler paths of life, for a]l ranks and 
all ages, than in those loftier walks at- 
tainable by few, and less trodden by the 
general sympathies of human kind? 
And of one predominating truth amid 
these varied scenes and changeful years, 
deep and solemn experience has most ful- 
ly convinced me, that all wealth, all dig- 
nities, all power, all pleasures, are dross, 
foul, perishable, and deceptive as the 
apples of Sodom, if not born of or unit- 
ed to a firm, unwavering, unquestioning 
belief in the Christian’s pure religion— 
all, indeed, is vanity saving that one 
bright and holy reality. But it is a re- 
ligion of triale—the peace which the 
world cannot give is inward; it is born 
and nurtured in suffering and sorrow— 








its best and truest disciples are among 
the deeply smitten, the sorest stricken, 
the most keenly afflicted of the human 
family—they are sanctified in wo. And 
we ask why does this lot of calamity so 
frequently, so inexplicably, fall to the 
virtuous and unoffending ; but the mys- 
tery must remain unsolved till mind ex- 
pands in the boundless light and sur- 
passing knowledge of a future exist- 
ence. 

When I was a little child I lived with 
my parents in a small town in the north 
of Ireland ; it was shortly after the fear- 
ful streggie of an oppressed — 
against the oppressors, in 98. There 
was stil] a strong underworking of par- 
ty feeling—an occasional sparkle of the 
embers that showed where the fire was 
smouldering, but not quenched; and in 
all classes there was an evidence of = 
tizanship, which often gave an unplea- 
sant character to general society. The 
upper people of the town were decided- 
ly ; some of the middle rank doubt- 
ful or neutral, and the lower, of all par- 
ties, though unheeded, unless some un- 
common demonstration of feeling was 
made for either one side or the other 
among them. 

We were new comers, and had of 
course little interest in the feuds and 
factions of the place; but we soon 
found acquaintances, and among the 
most attentive of these was a family 
called Williams, consisting of the father, 
a jocular easy-going man, enjoyin 
some trifling place in the revenue, onl 
the distinction of being lieutenant of 
the M Yeomanry ; the mother, a 
proud, flighty, nervous, melancholy wo- 
man, of uncertain temper; a grown-up 
daughter, sensible, but rather disposed to 

yism of the Rector’s sister-in-laws, 
widow ladies (being the t people of 
our vicinity), and two or three wild, half- 
educated, good-humored boys, between 
fourteen and twenty. 

My mother often visited Mrs. Wil- 
liams ; more, I believe, from compassion- 
ating her il! health, and pity for the ma- 
ny privations endured in a situation be- 
neath her original standing, than from 
any pleasure she could take in the que- 
rulous gossip, or tedious detaiis of the 
poor woman’s daily life, and nervous 
conceits, and fancies. They lived in a 
long, rambling, old-fashioned house, one 
of a row all similar, facing the principal 
street, and not very distant from ours ; 
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and frequently during the tiresome 
morning and evening visits in which I 
accompanied my mother, as there were 
no young children to play with, the 

used to send me to sit on a stone bench 
by the front door, that I might while 
away the time by looking at the passers- 
by in the street, knowing, according to 
the strict rules of those days, there was 
no fear of my stepping beyond the pre- 
scribed boundaries, or disobeying orders. 

There was another stone bench just 
adjoining Mr. Williams’, belonging to 
the house next door; and there some- 
times came a little girl, two or three 
years older than I ; and there our short 
acquaintance commenced, with the un- 
ceremonious confidence of childhood, 
requiring no artificial mode of bringing 
our young friendship to ripen in tale. 
py simplicity. 

From talking of our toys and plays, 
after a few meetings, it was natural to 
speak of ourselves ; we were each only 
children, with this distinction, that she had 
but a mother, while I was blessed with 
both my parents. She spoke of this 
mother with a tender and serious love, 
remarkable in a child of her age, and 
also with a sort of mystery that made 
me, young as I was, curious to see one 
regarded with so grave and melancholy 
an affection. At length one late sum- 
mer afternoon, little Jane proposed to 
me to go in with her to look at her 
garden; at first I declined doing so, 
more from shyness than thinking it 
wrong to accept her invitation; but as 
she pressed me very much, I yielded not 
unwillingly, and leaving our stone seats 
I followed her through a narrow, damp, 
brick-paved passage, to a back room, 
where she stopped and said, opening 
the door, “ But you must first come in to 
see my mother.” 

We went into the parlor; it was a 
dark low-ceiled room, wainscotted with 
oak, the floor of oak, black and unco- 
vered, but in one place beside a small 
table, where lay a coarse rug; the ta- 
ble was opposite a wide, very old case- 
ment window, the panes in leaden lat- 
tice work being of the very smallest 
diamond-shaped pattern. It was partly 
open a pale white rose-bush had grown 
above the ledge, and a few of its fragrant 
flowers were visible touched by the golden 
rays of the setting sun gleaming softly 
through, and falling on the widowed 
mother, who sat in a large, old, carved 
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chair beside the table, whereon she 
leaned, reading in a black-covered yel- 
low-leafed Bible. 

She was an undersized woman, dress- 
ed decently but humbly in a rusty black 
gown and apron ; a white handkerchief 
seen partly under a larger black one 
that covered her shoulders, and a close 
widow’s cap of thick white linen bound 
round her head with a very broad black 
ribbon, scarce relieved the sombre drea- 
riness of her appearance. Contrasting 
her in my own mind with my own fresh, 
handsome, blooming mother, I said, 
“ this surely cannot be Jane’s mother!” 
for so wan, so corpse-like, so diim-eyed, 
so fallen in the cheeks, and the single 
tress of hair visible on the forehead, so 
silvery white, she seemed to me older 
than my grandmother; and her broken 
hollow voice, as if of one ever shedding 
tears, gave me a cold shuddering sensa- 
tion which I could not overcome, and 
from which I felt glad to escape, when, 
after a short salutation, saying, “1 am 
pleased to see you, dear; I knew your 
father well,” she dismissed us into the 
garden. 

Jane’s garden was not much more 
cheerful looking than her house or mo- 
ther; it was but a narrow border at the 
end of a small stone-paved yard ; in one 
corner near the wall grew a pear tree, 
from which the fruit had been gathered ; 
a bush of southernwood, some rue, mint, 
balm, a clump of ribbon-grass, and some 
stiff, primitive sweet-william, completed 
its floral treasures. ‘The rose-bush by 
the window was like a remnant of hap- 
pier times and brighter days, but evi- 
dently decaying with other things that 
told a master’s careful hand was miss- 
ing among them. Of course these 
thoughts were not suggested at that 
time ; I only felt a generally sad, uneasy 
lonesomeness—it was in years after, 
when looking back to what had been so 
vividly impressed on my memory, I mo- 
ralized over the sad and simple lesson 
learned in little Jane’s garden. 

We soon returned to our seat on the 
stone bench; I was not called by m 
mother, she staying later than eek 
and Jane and I, wearying even of our 
childish prattle, gradually became silent, 
and gazed earnestly together up to the 
dark blue summer sky, through whicha 
few bright stars were glimmering. 

“TI often think,” said the little girl 
after a long deep sigh, “ how happy my 


father will be when my mother and I go 
to heaven.” 

I gazed at her with a sort of awe— 
her fair pale face, and sad blue eyes, 
and light hair falling back, uncurled and 
long, from her upraised head, gave so 
unearthly an expression to the child, that 
it was fearful even to me. 

“ How long since your father, Jane ? 
——” | asked, and stopped short. 

She turned to me without a tear. 
“How long since my father went to 
Heaven ? Three years; and mother says 
we shall soon follow him. My mother 
will never go out of this door until she 
is carried to the grave-yard, she says,” 
continued the child solemnly. 

“ Why, Jane ?” I asked. 

“ Do you see there ?” said she, point- 
ing to a large dark building in the mid- 
dle of the street, to the left as we sat, 
but not far from the house, “ Do you see 
the market house ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And do you see there on that gable 
end facing this, a point of stone and 
something like a ball upon it ?” 

“Toa 

“That is my father’s head,” said 
Jane in a low whisper. “ You might 
have seen the evening sun shine on his 
thin grey hair a little while before you 
came to live here, but there is nothin, 
but the bones now—my mother wil 
never come out of this door for fear of 
looking at my father’s head.” 

Oh, how I shivered and trembled, 
young as I was, and held Jane’s hand 
fast in mine, and stared up at the black 
old Market House, unable in the dark- 
ness to distinguish the object of my 
terror !—I asked no more questions ; 
and I felt relieved as if taken from the 
depths of a dungeon, when I heard m 
mother’s voice calling me, and as i 
grasped her hand in safety, and hasten- 
ed with her home. 

Our sitting room was an upper cham- 
ber: how cheerful it seemed as I look- 
ed around after tea !—a little fire burn- 
ing in the grate, for it was late in sum- 
mer, and rather chilly; my father a 
most pleasant and sweet-tempered man, 
sitting at one side of the fire, my mo- 
ther sewing by a table opposite, and I 
with my low chair between them—my 
pet dog a pretty terrier, lying at "~ 
feet. How comfortable we were! 
felt it without knowing why, as I 
glanced at the ruddy glow of light on 
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the tall shining presses in one corner, 
the large embayed window, its heavy 
green worsted curtains closely drawn, 
and the stiff, upright, but sociable-look- 
ing black oaken chairs standing primly 
against the wall, all plain and old-fash- 
ioned, but homelike and delightful. 

My father noticed my remarkable 
quiet, and asked me what was the mat- 
ter. I answered nothing, but said: 

“ Jane Currie took me in to see her 
mother this evening, and she says she 
knows you, sir.” 

“ Ah, that she does, poor woman—so 
she does indeed—and how does poor 
Mrs. Currie ?” 

* J don’t know, sir—but Jane told me 
something about her father,” I stopped 
suddenly, then breathing hard I partly 
whispered, “I would like to hear, father, 
why they put his head upon the market 
house ” 


* God bless me, child!” exclaimed my 
mother. “ Who spoke to you of such 
things ?” 

* Jane said it, but I did not like to 
ask her why ; will you tell me, father ?” 
I repeated. 

“T will try, my dear, but it is hardly 
a fit story for you to hear.” 

However, my father told me enough 
to satisfy my curiosity then, and here 
is the substance of the tale, as I have 
heard it more at length in after years. 

William and Alice Currie were of 
mature age when they united their fates 
together; having waited with a pru- 
dence unusual to their country and the 
time, until a prospect of decent mainte- 
nance was before them. Alice, who 
had seen thirty calm summers, was a 
pleasing, meek-looking woman, well 
suited in countenance and manner to 
the sober and sedate cheerfulness of her 
husband, who was rising forty-three. 
They were of the strictest sect of Dis- 
senters, commonly called Covenanters, 
the remnant of the Scottish Camero- 
nians of later days, those rigid followers 
of the tenets of the stern old military 
disciples of the Solemn League. 

There were but few of their own 
peculiar sect in the town of M a) 





that the new married couple lived a 
retired, and to their gayer neighbors’ no- 
tions, an unsocial life, almost isolated 
from those around them, by reason of 
their exceedingly different habits of 
thinking and acting. But though hav- 
ing little visiting intercourse with their 
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neighbors, they were kindly regarded 
and generally respected; and deser- 
vedly, for no one could be more oblig- 
ing or tender-hearted than Alice, on 
any occasion calling forth her sympa- 
thy ; and equally so her husband, while 
his constant industry, and steady up- 
rightness in all dealings, secured the 
place he held in the good opinion of the 
townspeople, and those of the vicinage. 

When he first began his business of 
wheel-wright, he took a long lease of 
the residence I have described ; his 
workshop was beyond the stonepaved 
yard at the back of the house; he was 
therefore always at home, and could 
see his Alice spinning or knitting, as 
he worked at the lathe, or hear her 
soft voice singing the ancient psalm- 
tunes familiar from infancy, as she 
busied herself in more stirring labors. 
His little world of hopes and cares was 
concentrated in a small space ; and 
here for the first years of marriage he 
enjoyed a placid and holy happiness, a 
mellowed bliss, that he often, when 
thanking the Almighty Giver of good 
for his numerous blessings, said, he 
trembled at heart in the midst of his 
gratitude, knowing the lot of mortality 
in general was not such as to encou- 
rage him to trust in a continuance of 
such felicity. And after a year or two 
little Jane, a solitary flower, came to 
brighten yet more the path of these 
happy creatures ; and while fully con- 
scious of their high responsibility, in 
having a living soul committed to their 
charge, with humble hopes of fulfilling 
every duty, their souls rested in a most 
sweet and pure repose. 

People more opposite and unsuita- 
ble in every way to William and Alice 
Currie, could not have been found than 
the Williams family, who, when Jane 
was three years old, hired the house 
next door. They were reduced in cir- 
cumstances, of great pretension, impro- 
vident, mean without frugality, and 
presumptuous with servility. By dint 
of fawning, and a willingness to watch 
and report the proceedings of every one 
near them, or into whose houses the 
could find entrance, they had establish- 
ed a sort of intimacy with the only 
great gentry of the town, old Rector 
Sodoun, and his sister-in-law, residing 
with him, who took especial note of the 
affairs of their humbler neighbors, more 
from a meddling curiosity than any de- 
sire to be serviceable with either coun- 
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sel or assistance. They were all par- 
ticularly active in the cause of loyalty 
—you might have supposed the fate of 
the nation depended on their explora- 
tion of their acquaintances’ cellars and 
kitchens. The old Rector,though nearly 
superannuated, was a bitter partisan of 
Orangism ; and to give proof of his 
being ready to stand to the death for 
his principles, he figured away as cap- 
tain of yeomanry cavairy ; but unable to 
sit on horseback, he had always to be 
driven in a gig at the head of his troop 
to parade, 

The flaming politics of Mrs. Williams, 
therefore, ensured her his exclusive 
patronage, and a ready welcome to his 
abundant table; while the ladies having 
microscopic delight in the minutia of 
every household, and the private his- 
tory of every individual, received the 
daily budget, so charming a variety in 
the dull monotony of the Rectory, with 
unwearied eagerness, and ever craving 
demand for more. 

The humble Curries very soon be- 
came obnoxious to the censures of Mrs. 
Williams. She could not avoid envying 
the neatness and comfort of their house, 
in contradistinction to the confusion, 
wasteful slovenliness, and scanty fare, 
of her ill-managed family; while she 
affected contempt for their lowly occu- 
pation, and (as she chose to consider 
it) pretended sanctity of life and man- 
ners. 

Many little annoyances were borne 
uncomplainingly from the boys by Wil- 
liam Currie, more than he ever cared 
to acknowledge to Alice ; as they were 
often leaping over the wall, breaking 
his tools, chasing the cat, and in all 
kinds of mischief; but as there was 
nothing really bad in their disposition, he 
excused them even to his wife, who, in 
her own department, was likewise a 
sufferer from the occasional domiciliary 
visits of the lady, and more frequent 
ones of the gossiping maids, who on 
some pretext or other, seldom allowed 
a day to pass without their very incon- 
venient company being forced upon her. 

Now it so happened the pear tree be- 
fore mentioned in Willie’s strip of gar- 
den, being carefully tended by Alice, 
produced remarkably fine summer fruit 
of the earlier species, which she usually 
sold to the green-grocer or huckster 
women ; but in the present season Mrs. 
Williams purposed another destination 
for her neighbor's little luxury. And 


being desirous to conciliate her great 
friends at the smallest possible expense, 
she scrupled not to send to Mrs. Cur- 
rie for a basketful of pears for the Rec- 
tory ladies, who had none so early ripe, 
even in their own fine garden. Alice 
civilly gathered a few and gave them to 
the servant who brought the message, 
for Mrs. Williams herself, but refused 
to comply with her demand, as she had 
already en d them to the women 
who Zovenlil oes having them to sell 
at the summer fair, to be held in a few 
days from that time. Mrs. Williams 
was exceedingly indignant at this de- 
nial, but there was no help for it; so 
day by day she watched the tempting 
pears with a longing and envious eye, 
finding no alleviation for the pangs of 
covetousness while seeing Alice care- 
fully pick them off to put away as they 
became ripe enough for her customers. 

One dark night, a thick close rain 
falling, Pincher, Currie’s house-dog, 
barked so fiercely, and ran so furiously 
round and round the yard, it disturbed 
his master’s sleep. Willie jamped up 
from bed and opened a window, saying 
to his wife, he believed some one was 
shaking his pear-tree, as he heard the 
sound of fruit tumbling on the ground ; 
so he hurried down stairs, and out, just 
in time to seize on one of the maraud- 
ers, who struggled stoutly with him, as 
he endeavoured to draw him towards 
the light Alice was bringing to the 
door. But at length after being well 
cuffed and shaken, the lad succeeded in 
escaping through a back lane by the 
workshop, and Billy returned to the 
house, saying there was no use in risk- 
ing health by looking after fallen —_ 
in the rain; and replying to Alice’s 
wonderings of who it could be, by a 
grave and rather sorrowful shake of the 
head, he sat down in the kitchen with 
the candle lighted in the window, to 
prevent the thieves coming back for 
their prey, and laying the large old Bi- 
ble before him, told Alice to go to bed, 
as he should watch till morning, mut- 
tering sadly, “ Poor lads, poor lads, it’s a 
dreadful bringing up for ye, a dismal ex- 
ample.” 

“But, Willie dear,’ interposed the 
wife, “ you forget the law, dear, the light 
must go out this minute:” and each 
looking fearfully pale at the other, mu- 
tually whispered, “ How could we do 
this?” and immediately extinguished 
the candle. 
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Now it so happened, but a few weeks 
before, the battles of Antrim and Ran- 
dalstown, towns at no great distance 
from M , had begun the rebellion of 
*98 in the north of Ireland, and almost 
every place was occupied by soldiers, 
and put under the terrible rigors of 
martial law. M—— was also sufler- 
ing under this infliction, besides having 
infantry and dragoons quartered there, 
commanded by officers of noted severity 
towards all suspected of disloyalty. 

Good reason, therefore, the timid 
couple had for alarm; yet supposing it 
not likely even the inquisitorial spies of 
loyalty might be stirring on such a 
night, they ‘went to bed, consoling them- 
selves with the hope of no greater evil oc- 
curring than the one already experienced. 

There was a perceptible commotion 
among their neighbors next morning 
very much substantiating the Curries’ 
suspicions : the boys, instead of leaping 
on the wali as usual, kept to the farther 
side of their own yard; while on the 
contrary, the slatternly servant-maids 
directly espying the tree divested of its 
fruit, were loud in their condolence to 
Mrs. Currie; and very soon one of 
them hurried in, more conveniently to 
wonder, pity, exclaim, and abuse, great- 
ly to the annoyance of the quiet Alice, 
who repeatedly told her the matter was 
one of far less consequence to them, 
than she, Biddy Sheehan, seemed dis- 

sed to make it. 

“Well, how ye can bear such ro- 
guery, Mistress Currie, I can’t under- 
stand. I'd be at the bottom of it. I'd 
root them out that did it—faith, it’s not 
the stocks only, but the jail I'd get 
them into, av’ it was my pear-tree.” 

“If you could find them out, Biddy,” 
said Alice. 

“Oh, sure, ye may guess pretty near. 
Phil Skinner wasn’t peepin’ and creepin’ 
round the back wall yesterday evening 
for nothing.” 

The said Phil was a desolate orphan, 
who, in his half-naked leanness, and elf- 
ish agility, looked more like a monkey 
than a child, and was a suitable scape- 
goat for the delinquencies of all the bet- 
ter-clothed and protected lads in the 
neighbourhood. 

“Oh, poor Phil,” replied Alice, “he 
might assist, but could not possibly 
have done the mischief without older 
and stronger hands than his own in the 
business.” 

“Oh, ye don’t know him, Mistress 
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Currie—ye can’t consave the devilment 
he’s up to—sure our lives is pestered 
with him, bekase Master Joe rvill be 
givin’ him a bit or sup now and then; 
and troggs, its often he stales that same 
for Phil.” 

Just then Willie Currie came into the 
kitchen with part of an old lattice frame 
in his hands. Having a long lease of his 
house he was altering and improving an 
upper room, into which, for the being 
better lighted, he was putting modern 
sash-windows, and removing the old lo- 
zenge-paned lattices, one of which, as I 
said, he carried in his hand, as he enter- 
ed to interrupt the declamation of Mis- 
tress Biddy Sheehan. 

* Oh,” remarked Willie, quietly, “ if 
we desired to track the thief, Biddy, it 
is perhaps more easily done than you 
suppose. I picked up an old shoe un- 
der the tree this morning, not a bad 
landmark.” 

Biddy looked 
deeply. 

“ Then I judge you'll be tryin’ to find 
the foot for it too, Mr. Currie?” 

*] don’t know, Biddy; it would hard- 
ly be worth while for the value of a few 
pears to bring some foolish boy, or his 
friends, into trouble.” 

“Then [I'm sure you've a kind 
heart, Mr. Currie; but there’s nobody 
denies that any how.” 

“ But,” said Alice, * Willie, is it not a 
conniving at sin, dear, and a snare to 
lead others into evil ways, not te give 
some punishment to offenders ?” 

“Well,” he answered smiling, “I 
punished one pretty severely last “night 
at any rate; and indeed they may have 
suffered more than the few pears were 
worth, if we knew all.” 

“Oh, then,” said Biddy, “ perhaps, 
Mr. Currie, you're not so sure of the 
people as ye pretend to be, and by not 
sarchin’ them out, you ‘re making a vir- 
tue of needcessit 

“ May be so, Biddy, may be so,” as 
stripping the lead off the lattice panes 
he kept ro!ling it up in a ball, and coolly 
looking direct in the girl’s face, he ask- 
ed, * What ails Master Joe’s leg, that he 
goes so lame this morning ?” 

Biddy was evidently both angry and 
frightened at this question. 

“What should | know? Some of his 
tricks, no less. What d’ye 
think I can tell about his limpin’ ?” 

* No need to be angry, my woman,” 
said Willie, laughing ; “ you look almost 
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as frightened as he did, when I called 
to him this minute from the room above, 
in answer to his question of what I was 
doing with the lead I’m stripping off 
these panes, that | was going to make 
bullets to shoot thieves with. He, he, 
he! Poor lad, he grew so red and pale 
by turns, I was sorry to see him, though 
I was only joking.” 

“T’m sure you’re very funny about 
it,” retorted Biddy, tossing her head— 
“but I must be off,—it’s well you can 
take everything so asy, Mr. Centon 
mighty well indeed it is.” 

* And now, Alice, dear,” said Willie, 
as the door closed after the prying ser- 
vant, “there’s the proof of our neigh- 
bor’s idle bov’s folly,” throwing an old 
light slipper on the table, “I found it 
awhile ago in the yard, and do you see 
on the lining yet visible, the shoemaker’s 
writing, ‘Master S. Williams?’ Bat 
let us thank God, we have hopes our 
ways of bringing up children will be 
under wiser regulation than these proud 
and erring people, and never let us say 
another word about it.” 


In the parlor of the Rectory that same 
afternoon, at the ample dinner table, 
covered with a handsome dessert, steam- 
ing punch, and generous old wine, sat, 
in addition to the family, two officers of 
the regiments then quartered in M E 
Captain Clavering of the —— dragoons, 
aut Major Horner of the infantry. 
Also a tag of gentryhood, who just then 
subsisted on ferreting out evil-doers 
against government, a Mr. Musgrave ; 
and in an accession of nervous irrita- 
bility, partly proceeding from the disas- 
ters of the previous night, the favorite 
Mrs. Williams. 

Their conversation was of course lo- 
cal, and turned principally on the abuses 
crept in among all classes and condi- 
tions beneath their own ; and the impe- 
rative necessity of strenuous measures 
being taken to regulate the people, and 
prevent the spirit of rebellious indepen- 
dence spreading further. Instances were 
given of the presumptuous aspirings to 
think for themselves and their individual 
miseries among the poor; and means of 
greater restraint and needful precaution 
were debated among the gentlemen ; 
while terrible and exaggerated stories 
of the outrages of the peasantry, and 
some of the better classes, en the late 
open stand made against the king’s 
army, were related to the horrified ears 
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of the good ladies of the Rectory, who 
having been in France during the Revo- 
lution, and the Reign of Terror, their 
heads were half-turned with fears of 
similar excesses in their own country. 

“But the worst of it is,” said Mr. 
Musgrave, “ steady, sober persons now 
give countenance to this ungovernable 

esire of liberty as they call it; and in 
particular, the dissenters are not a whit 
behind, but even worse than the papists, 
in my opinion.” 

“Very true indeed,” affirmed Mrs. 
Coxe, “and their impertinence and 
want of respect to superiors, you Ifave 
no idea. Only think of that quiet, decent 
man, as we always thought him, Willie 
Currie, having the insolence to threaten 
my friend Mrs. Williams’ sons with pun- 
ishment on pretence of having robbed 
his pear-tree. And showing the lead he 
is pulling off his lattices; for you must 
know—however he has made it—he is 
rich enough to be putting new windows 
in his house: but as I said, showing the 
lead to the boy, he told him it was to 
make bullets toshoot thieves with! Ima- 
gine such impudence—upon my word !” 

“Ah?” said Musgrave, with a sharp 
glance at the officer, “bullets indeed ! 
Bullets are rather ticklish things to med- 
die with just now. I thought all fire- 
arms were delivered up,” he continued, 
inguiringly. 

“Of course,” replied Major Horner ; 
turning to Mrs. Williams, “You say, 
madam, this Currie has lead in his pos- 
session ?” 

“Just as Mrs. Coxe said,” she an- 
swered; “he has taken it off his win- 
dows; and he not only threatened my 
son, but showed it also to my servant 
Biddy Sheehan.” 

“ Ah!” drawled the Major, looking at 
Musgrave with a peculiar smile. 

“The fellow,” interposed the old 
Rector, pompously waving his hands, 
“has been always contumacious ; he be- 
longs to the most stiff-necked sect of dis- 
senters, those abominable Covenanters. 
They own allegiance to nothing; the 
have respect for neither King nor laws.” 

* Indeed,” said Mrs. Williams, bitter- 
ly, “they despise every one’s law but 
their own; for in defiance of orders, 
Biddy told me, there was a light burning 
in Currie’s window at twelve o'clock 
last night.” 

“ Musgrave,” whispered the Major, 
“we shall retire soon; it is proper to 
inquire into this affair: there are, you 
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know, stragglers afloat from the skir- 
mishes of Antrim, &c.,” he finished, 
smiling malignantly. 
“Tam quite ready, my dear sir,” re- 
a the eager satellite, springing to 
is feet, and with a few words of apo- 
logy he departed ; and not long after the 
two military gentlemen, excusing them- 
selves on account of pressing business, 
followed him. 


The evening psalm was sung, and 
the evening prayer was made by the 
solitary couple, kneeling with their little 
chijd between them, as the last gleam of 
summer twilight faded from the sky. 
They retired to bed, but William felt an 
indescribable restlessness that disturbed 
approaching slumber. He seemed 
haunted by a vague fear of coming evil 
which he prayed against and strove to 
quiet, bat could not. Hours wore on— 
he heard the wind rising moaningly, and 
then gusty rain falling—and then a 
strange tramp of many footsteps—not 
the patrole—and suddenly the clash of 
grounding arms on the pavement before 
his door, accompanied with a loud 
knocking and halloos for admittance. 
He got up hastily, and spoke out of the 
window, but was told to come down im- 
mediately, which he did, and opened his 
front door, saying, “I have no light, my 
friends—so what do you want here ?” 

“Oh, we must have a light—let us 
have one instantly—go, my lad,” said 
the sergeant, “rout up a candle.” 

But just then Alice, who had follow- 
ed her husband down stairs, and heard 
them calling for light, brought one. 

“ Ah, here it comes ; you,” said he to 
Currie, “are our prisoner: take him 
between you, men, while we search the 
house.” 

And then commenced the scrutiny, 
from garret to cellar, of every nook and 
cranny, without regard to what injury 
or molestation was done to the owners. 
Presses were broken open, drawers 
smashed, clothes torn and scattered 
about, beds ripped up, but nothing found 
to inculpate poor Currie, until one man 
came in from the workshop, carrying 


the ball of lead Willie had rolled up off 


the lattice that same morning. 

“You had more than one of these 
balls, my lad,” said the sergeant. 

“] had,” said Billy. 

“ And where is it now?” asked the 
soldier. 


“I sold it to a stranger this day—a 
man I never saw before.” 

“Aha! Very well,come with us now; 
perhaps you will remember his name 
before to-morrow,” said the sergeant. 

Seeing the guard prepare to take her 
husband away, Alice anxiously implored 
leave to go with him; but before her 
request could be denied, Currie desired 
her not to think of such a thing. 

“Stay with our child, my dear—be 
not uneasy—there is nothing against 
me. I have no reason for alarm ; leave 
me in God’s care—He is a good care- 
taker.” 

And kissing her pale cheek, he turned 
off with the soldiers—while she, closing 
the door of her lonely house, went to 
watch and pray by the bed whereon so 
long she had reposed in peace and se- 
curity. 


In the long, low, smoked and deso- 
late-looking cloth-room of the market- 
house, before a table, over which two 
tin sconces, holding dim tallow candles, 
shed a faint and dreary light, sat the 
gentlemen who had dined at the Rec- 
tory, with one or two others, waiting 
for the appearance of the prisoner; and 
to their presence he was soon intro- 
duced, when a sort of examination was 
gone through, of seemingly little conse- 
quence, until Musgrave, producing a 
bundle of papers, read what he stated 
to be the depositions of Master Joe Wil- 
liams and Bridget Sheehan—similar to 
what we have before mentioned, but 
rather more detailed. 

Currie could not deny any part of the 
evidence, but he could explain what 
they held criminal, if permitted. The 
light burning at forbidden hours was 
mainly insisted upon, and also his ina- 
bility or unwillingness to give the name 
of the person to whom he sold the lead, 
was yet more condemnatory. Captain 
Clavering was disposed to hear the 
whole in a favourable manner, but Ma- 
jor Horner, a narrow-minded, suspicious 
man, urged on by Musgrave and others, 
and sustained by the malevolence of 
party, regarded the proof against Currie 
as decisive; and coupling the circum- 
stances with the known partiality of his 

ople for the rebel cause, they all at 
fast concluded the grounds were fully 
sufficient to warrant their proceeding to 
extremities. So wantonly, so infamous- 
ly, so inhumanly were men’s lives 
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thrown away at that period, it caused 
no surprise, no regret, nor even pity, 
among these worthy associates, when 
Horner declared, unless Currie chose 
to account for the lead he had sold, and 

ive some satisfactory cause for breaking 
the law by haviug a light in his house 
at midnight, he should be hanged and 
beheaded at the market-place on the day 
after to-morrow. 

“And now, sir,’ he concluded, hay- 
ing pronounced sentence, “what have 
you to say for yourself ?—have you any 
defence to setup? Speak, sir—it wears 
late.” 

Horner drew himself up, regarding 
the prisoner with a cold rigidity which 
showed his familiarity with but too 
many scenes of the same kind, and his 
habitual want of feeling towards the 
wretches over whom he exercised his 
brief authority. 

Currie stood as in a dream—he could 
not feel the reality—he could not bring 
bome to his understanding the differ- 
ence a few hours had made in his fate. 
Without the slightest participation in 
the disturbances of the times, to be at 
once a convicted criminal—struck as if 
by a thunderbolt—condemned to death 
without the benefit of the boasted laws 
of his country—it was impossible—it 
was a fantasy—a hideous nightmare ! 
He moved his limbs, his fettered hands— 
he looked around steadily, struggling to 
shake off this dreadful load of slumber- 
ous vision; but no—it was a truth, a 
positive, terrible truth; yet he choked 
down the wild cry of despair rising to 
his lips, and replied to his judge with a 
wonderful composure, while he felt the 
very current of life palsying in his 
veins. 

“T have, sir, a great deal to say, but 
you will not be willing to hear it, nor 
would it avail if you did; for, I believe, 
nothing I could say would have any in- 
fluence with you, or those who agree 
in making me out guilty, when even 
yourselves find it hard to get as much 
proof as will secure a tolerable excuse 
for your unmerciful and unwarrantable 
chastisement of a few thoughtless words, 
and the error of a moment in lighting a 
candle, without recoMecting the law 
against it. Who bought the lead from 
me I do not know; and were I sure it 
would save my life, I could not give you 
the least clue; he was a stranger, a 
common man, wrapped ina dark grey 
coat; it was towards evening—I took 
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little notice of him—and that is all I can 
say. But, sirs, you never would have 
heard of me, or my poor windows, or 
the light, or anything else, if I had not 
been so unfortunate as to offend Master 
Williams, and rouse the malice of his 
family. The Scriptures most truly cay, 
we shall surely account for every idle 
word we utter. Now, in the course of 
my life I have been very scrupulous in 
speech, and tried, as much as human 
nature could, to avoid foolish conversa- 
tion ; butoh! if every one has so dread- 
fully, either here or hereafter, to account 
for the silly communications of the lips, 
what will be the doom of many, when 
for these few idle words of mine, I am 
brought so suddenly, so fearfully both to 
an earthly and a heavenly tribunal ?” 
“Enough, sir,” interrupted Horner, “ if 
you have nothing more to the purpose to 
say, we want no preaching. Musgrave, 
see him lodged in the room below to- 
night ; let us clear away, there is a good 
dea] to be done before to-morrow.” 
After some consultation between the 
various persons constituting poor Cur- 
rie’s judges and jury, he was taken 
to a damp cell on the ground floor, used 
for delinquents or rioters on market- 
days. The sentinel good-naturedly al- 
lowed him a light, and brought him a 
Bible ; also humanely offering him re- 
freshment, which he refused ; and there, 
seated on a truss of straw, William 
Currie sought comfort and consolation 
in the Sacred Volume, the fountain of his 
hopes and happiness from childhood; but 
alas for poor and faltering human na- 
ture, shuddering on the verge of a pre- 
cipice so appalling, it was long, long be- 
fore his despairing spirit could bend in 
submission, and say, ‘ Thy will be done !’ 
By day-light next morning, Mrs. Cur- 
rie was informed of the particulars of 
her husband’s mock-trial and atrocious 
sentence, by a compassionate, soldier, 
who advised her to apply to the different 
influential gentlemen of the town and 
neighborhood, to intercede for at least a 
mitigation of his doom. It might have 
some effect, he said ; it could do no harm 
anyhow. Soshe wrote a few lines by 
this man to Willie, stating her inten- 
tions being the cause of ee absence 
and from him, promising to be with him 
in the evening ; and then aking her little 
girl by the hand, she set out to make her 
preliminary attempt at the Rectory. 
Mr. Sodoun and the ladies heard 
hersad story patiently, and, with much 
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rent interest, promised interference. 

evinced an uncommon degree of 

or a and feeling for her affliction, 

as there was do doubt the sting of con- 

science at the bottom, her misery having 

originated in uncharitable discussions 
at their own table. 

As she returned to town, she crossed 
by a near path through the shrubbery 
and church-yard, and there she met, 
hurrying along with a wild eye,and un- 
equal step, her clothes rumpled and dis- 
ordered, her hair streaming about her 
face, swollen and distorted with weep- 
ing, everything denoting the wretched- 
ness within, Mrs. Williams. She sud- 
or stopped, and seizing Alice by both 
hands, exclaimed, “Oh, Alice Currie, 
Alice Currie, you do not believe either 
I ormy children have brought this hor- 
rible fate on your husband intentionally ! 
Oh, for God's sake forgive the folly we 
committed ! Oh God, what folly! Oh, 
idle tongue, babbling fool! Oh what do 
Isay? Alice, Alice, forgive me, my 
brain is bursting! What shal! J do! 
What have I done ?” 

She was weeping hysterically, her 
hands clas over her eyes—Alice 
also wept, but quietly, as a suffering 
saint. 

“God pardon you, Mrs. Williams, as 
I do—God pardon you and yours! But 
let me pass, I have a deal to do this day, 
and must not be delayed.” 

Then gently releasing her hands, 
which the miserable woman had again 
caught, she went on her way, leaving 
the other seated on a grave-stone, 
screaming and rolling in paroxysms of 
the wildest agony. 

And all that day did Alice travel from 
one to another of the most respectable 
houses of the place, till night came at 
last, when wearied and exhausted, yet 
her woman’s love still strong to sustain 
her, she sought her husband's prison, 
and was admitted to share in his hour 
of bitterness. She knew that nothing 
had been done, nor could be done, to 
alter that iniquitous but irrevocable 
doom. She went to him hopeless, but 
not despairing, hopeless for earth, but 
notin Heaven. Twocovenanting min- 
isters were with him, and stayed till late 
in the night ; but by a wondrous stretch 
of mercy she was permitted to remain 
until the fatal sentence should be exe- 
cuted. 

After the clergymen left them, Wil- 
lie gave way to a long burst of pas- 





sionate sorrow ; then somewhat reliev- 
ed, he was able to talk with her of 
his worldly affairs, and give some pa- 
pers and directions necessary for the 
welfare of their child, who, poor thing, 
early initiated in sorrow, sat gazing at 
her father, the quiet tears falling from 
her eyes, until she dropped asleep in the 
mother’s arms. They then conversed 
and prayed together as of wont, and 
Alice persuaded him to lie down by little 
Jane and try to take some rest. “ You 
need strength to support you, my Wil- 
lie—you must sleep, dearest—lay down 
your head in peace, my Willie ; this short 
grief brings a jong, an eternal joy—rest, 
my Wille, the angels of God have 
charge over you.” 

“1 will, Alice, I will sleep; I must act 
my part like a man and a Christian to 
the last; and now, dear, I feel resigned, 
and patient and comfortable. There is 
no more suspense, no more lingering 
after the few years by nature allotted to 
us. I have sought and found compo- 
sure; patience shall have her perfect 
work. But, Alice, I confess to you, this 
is all a mysterious dispensation to me. 
I cannot comprehend it—I cannot bring 
it home to me. One so clear, so guilt- 
less of offence to man, so utterly eee 
rate from all dealings with the misguided 
creatures they are pursuing to death, 
For one foolish joke—a silly gossiping 
woman's talk—a thoughtless boy— 
Alice, it is alla very, very mysterious 
dispensation. I am not questioning the 
decrees of the Almighty, but I cannot 
see throngh it—and oh, why should I, 
poor helpless worm, search into Thy 
inscrutable purposes! God have mercy 
on me! If I have prayed, as my Redeem- 
er did, that this cup should pass away 
from me, I am also strengthened, Alice, 
to say, ‘ but not my will, but Thine, oh 
God, be done !’” 

With these words he fell asleep, and 
she watched, kneeling by that pallet 
bed, till the grey dawn appeared, and 
the loud reveillée awakened the slumer- 
er to the reality of wo. 

There were severe trials of the forti- 
tude and constancy of Currie that morn- 
ing. Several friends came to see him, 
who were driven away by the orders 
of the commanding officer. It was a 
cheerless, dull, drizzling day; at eight 
o'clock he was led out between files of 
soldiers; he had been removed to the 
barracks the day before, and now had to 
walk some distance to the market- 
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house, in front of which, and in sight of 
his own door, the gallows was erected. 
He had endeavoured with his wife’s 
help to make himself look as decent as 
possible, though he had not been allow- 
ed a change ot clothing ; and attended on 
one side by one of the clergymen who 
had visited him the previous night, and 
on the other, by the true-hearted and 
Heaven-supported wife, still leading her 
little fair, sad, wondering child, and re- 
straining her natural tears, that she 
might not disturb her busband’s com 
sure, he set forth, bareheaded, his thin 
fair hair (having turned nearly white 
during those two nights of mental ago- 
ny), combed back from his calm fore- 
head, and with a pale cheek, but a firm, 
steadfast look, he walked on, singing in 
a clear, full, sonorous voice, from an 
old psalm-book, the thirty-fifth psalm, 
those terrible denunciations so singular- 
ly applicable to his own case, while the 
minister, from excess of agitation, was 
unable to accompany him, and on many 
a soldier's hardened cheek tears were 
rolling down in defiance of their habitua- 
tion to scenes of death and misery. 

Almost every window of the street 
was closed; only here and there did a 
venturous head peep out to gaze at the 
doleful procession ; for in these dismal 
times, the appearance of pity or sympa- 
thy was but too often a warrant to lead 
to a similar fate, and none dared show 
themselves but those known to uphold 
the rigors of the savage law-dispensers 
of that lawless and terrible period. 

When they came to their destination, 
the psalm was not quite finished, so 
Currie paused and shook hands with 
his minister, then clasping Alice and his 
child in his arms at the same time, he 
kix:cd each once, and whispering, * My 
Alice, no more, you must not unman me ! 
No more, till we meet in our Father’s 
Kingdom,” calmly turned and com- 
menced singing the last verses as he 
ascended the ladder; when, just as he 
concluded, a brilliant ray of sun-light 
fell from the breaking clouds on his up- 
raised head, the cap was quickly pulled 
down over his face, the ladder drawn 
away, and the world had closed on him 
for ever. 

Alice, strong to the last, fell fainting 
into the arms of a soldier, and was 
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borne into her own house, where some 
female friends waited to attend on her 
in her deep affliction. Yet still other 
sufferings were to be borne. At the 
moment of Currie’s final struggle, a 
wild yelling scream burst from the 
house of Mr. Williams; his wife was 
a raving maniac—and for some time, 
until her removal to the seat of a distant 
friend, Alice had to listen to those a 
palling shrieks and blasphemies night 
and day, which the unfortunate woman 
uttered in the rage of delirium. Young 
Williams was also taken with brain 
fever, but both he and his mother re- 
covered, though she was always sub- 
ject, at intervals, to fits of hysterics and 
despondency. She died in t pov 

an destitition. Of hei’ mmapeter 4 
know nothing; but of her three sons, 
one sank into sottishness, one was lost 
at sea, and one, poor‘ Master Joe,’ ended 
his days in a French prison. : 


After residing in M—— two years, we 
returned to our farm, and some years 
subsequently, we heard the conclusion 
of the widow Currie’s story. She had 
a wealthy brother, who had emigrated 
to Philadelphia : where he entreated his 
sister and her daughter should leave 
the country of their sorrows, to seek 
yeace and resignation among strangers. 

hey bade farewell to Ireland—but 
there was disease in the ship, and little 
Jane took the emall-pox, died, and was 
committed to the bosom of the waters. 
After this strangely calamitous bereave- 
ment, Mrs. Currie lingered on for a 
year or two among the shadows of 
mournful memories, and then departed 
in the blessed hope of being reunited to 
those she had loved and lost, where 
there is neither separation nor sorrows 
for ever more. 

So of this small virtuous household, 
one found a criminal’s grave in his na- 
tive island—one in the deep, moaning 
ocean—and one among strangers, in a 
foreign land. Truly God works in a 
mysterious manner, and His ways are 
past finding out! Yet behold how faith 
and an abiding hope smoothed the rug- 
ged path, and sweetened the bitter cup 
to those poor people. Well for them 
they could declare, ‘though they slay 
me, yet will I trust in Him !’ 

L. LESLIE. 
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WILHELMINE SCHRODER-DEVRIENT. 


A SKETCH. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


Tue following brief notice of the first 
tragic singer of Germany, condensed 
from a more extended sketch by Rellstab, 
himself a distinguished critic in art, 
will not be deemed useless by the reader 
who reflects on the evanescent nature 
of the actor’s fame. The more difficult 
the task of preserving for posterity a 
vivid recollection of one whose per- 
formance has delighted and instructed 
his contemporaries, the more incum- 
bent is it upon the writer to do his best 
to ‘saan the picture in unfading colors ; 
to hang a wreath over the urn of one 
who has spent life in toil, and reaped no 
adequate reward. 

Seldom has the life of an actress 
been so propitiously commenced, as that 
of the subject of this notice. En- 
dowed by nature with every personal 
gift, genius in art seemed her proper 
inheritance. Wilhelmine was the 
daughter of the celebrated Sophia 
Schroder, one of Germany’s greatest 
ae actresses, so far as declamation 
and expression are concerned. Her 
marriage also was auspicious: Karl 
Devrient, her husband, is well known as 
a gifted performer; and the name of 
Louis Devrient shines as a star of the 
first magnitude among a cluster of 
lesser splendor. Wilhelmine Schréder 
Devrient was born at Hamburg, un the 
6th of October, 1805. She was early 
accustomed to the stage, appearing on 
it for the first time when only five years 
old, to represent a Love. Sweetly as 
she enacted the part, the spectators 
could never have anticipated the per- 
fection of grace and majesty that was 
to be unfolded from this tender germ. 
In her tenth year she became a regular 
member of a children’s ballet company 
in Vienna, whither her mother was 
called. This constant exercise was 
beneficial, as it strengthened her frame, 
and tended to develope the grace for 
which she was afterwards so remarka- 
ble. Her general education was care- 
fully atteniled to; and it may be seen 
what pains were bestowed to cultivate 
her taste as well as morals, by her 


choice of the more elevated parts in the 
drama, as soon as she arrived at an age 
to judge for herself. At fifteen, she ap- 
peared on the stage as Aricia, in Ra- 
cine’s Phaedra; and by her charming 
versonation and noble expression of the 
part, awakened the fairest hopes in 
those interested in her success. En- 
couraged by praise, she devoted herself 
to her chosen art with increased zeal 
and unwearied industry. During this 
first year of her theatrical course, she 
gave evidence of uncommon powers ; 
the highest characters—such as Louise 
in Schiller’s Kabal und Liebe, Ophelia 
in Hamlet, and Beatrice in the Bride 
of Messina,—were undertaken by her, 
and performed in such a manner as to 
show something of what might in fu- 
ture be expected from the youthful artist. 
These theatrical exercises, in which she 
cultivated her abilities as an actress, be- 
fore venturing on the opera,—were in 
the highest degree useful to her. She 
thus learned early to understand the 
spirit of the part, and infuse soul into 
her acting, instead of depending entire- 
ly on the voice. Her first part in the 
opera was Pamina in the Magic Flute. 

It was on the 20th January, 1821, 
that Wilhelmine first displayed before 
an astonished audience in the Viennese 
theatre, that fairest gift of the muse, 
her talent as a singer. She had many 
advantages ; her beauty and dignity of 
person, rare voice, skill in pantomime, 
with her practice in the most difficult 
theatrical details, the counsels of her 
mother, and her own diligence in mua- 
sical studies,—all contributed to her 
success. She herself names a certain 
Grunwald as her instructor in the rudi- 
ments of music; and the Italian pro- 
fessor Mozatti, at Vienna, gave her les- 
sons to which she was indebted for her 
attainments in the higher branches. It 
was not long before she became entitled 
to the praise of a great artist. In 1823, 
she undertook a professional! tour to the 
north of Germany, and among other 
characters appeared as Leonore, in Fi- 
delio. She had played this part for the 
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first time in Vienna, on the birth-night 
of the Emperor, and kindled the enthu- 
siasm of the whole music-loving public. 
The same success attended her in Ber- 
lin, though she had there to encounter 
a famous rival, so superior to her in 
power and sweetness of voice, that only 
an artist conscious of her own inner 
greatness, would have dared to compete 
with her. This rival was the celebrated 
Milder Hauptmann, for whom Beetho- 
ven originally wrote the part of Leonore. 
The victory was decisive in favor of 
our youthful heroine ; although at that 
time a blind veneration was felt for 
Milder in Berlia. She was indeed dis- 
tinguished for her magnificent voice, 
but, as a theatrical singer and actress, 
had done nothing worthy of fame. 
Nevertheless, it was a bold and perilons 
enterprise to oppose intellectual strength 
in art to material superiority, especially 
when the last was sustained by greater 
reputation. Our young adventuress 
dared the combat, however, and won a 
splendid victory, although yet but in the 
beginning of her career. With untried 
wings, timid and trembling at the first 
trial, she ventured to soar, her eyes 
fixed on the far height she was‘ destined 
to reach.’ While on this first visit to 
Berlin, she was married to the young 
and gifted actor, Karl Devrient, which 
name she joined to her own. Both ap- 
peared at the theatre in Dresden; for 
this theatre, then under the direction of 
the celebrated Weber, was the first 
at which Madame Devrient was perma- 
nently engaged. Thence she made 
several professional excursions to the 
other large cities of Germany. In 
1828, she was a second time at Berlin, 
and played in many fine parts, among 
others in that of Euryanthe. Her fame 
now spread into foreign countries. 

She was engaged by Rockel, then di- 
rector of the German opera in Paris ; 
and in that city met with such incredi- 
ble success, that the theatre was over- 
flowing whenever she performed in 
Donna Anna, Fidelio, or similar parts. 
Her triumphs abroad, as usual, caused 
her to be more highly appreciated at 
home. Her renown became a national 
boast. A series of artistical triumphs 
were prepared for her on her return 
from Paris, and during a two months’ 
residence in Berlin, that rivalled those 
of aCatalani, a Schechner, or a Sontag. 
In the spring of 1831, she visited Paris 
a second time, and bound herself to the 


Italian Opera. She reaped, indeed, lit- 
tle applause in this enterprise, but by 
diligence and exertion made great im- 
a a thereby in her singing. 

‘hence she went to London, and in 
this great metropolis was received, in 
spite of the coldness of the English 
character, with an enthusiasm, an as- 
tonishment of admiration, that threw 
even Parisian praise into the shade. 
Here opens a new era in the cultivation 
of the artist ; for in these long visits to 
London and Paris, after having gone 
through the few German operas there 
represented, she felt herself under the 
necessity of making trial of Rossini’s 
parts. ‘These she had never sung, and 
believed herself unfitted for them by her 
education in German music. Besides, 
she had seen the great success of Italian 
singers—such as Rubini, Pasta, Mali- 
bran, etc. Her attempting these parts 
she knew would open a new field, and be- 
sides work advantageously on her ori- 
ginal style. By nature she was gifted 
with a remarkably pleasing voice, ca- 
pable of the most delicate shades of ex- 
pression, but not what the Germans call 
metal rich. Notwithstanding all these 
difficulties, after having made several 
trials, and having advantages pointed 
out to her by Rubini, and other distin- 
guished singers, she became convinced 
that it was possible to reach the goal of 
her wishes, and resolved with persever- 
ance and indomitable resolution to ac- 
complish the end, 

Schiller says somewhere, “Genius is 
industry :” and he who labors with all 
his strength to develope what is within 
him, will feel the truth of the saying. 
In no case was it more happily saben 
than that of Madame Devrient, who, 
although already at the height of re- 
nown and success, stil] felt herself ima 
pelled by the law of genius to toil and 
strive after further attainments. 

The brief history of her uneventful life 
may here be considered at an end; we 
will endeavor to observe her as an art- 
ist. 

Among her German contemporaries 
Madame Devrient had two rivals— 
Schechner and Sontag. The first owed 
her success to a rare voice, as full of 
pathos as power, combined with a noble 
and feminine naturalness in her acting, 
Sontag was mistress of complete the- 
atrical tact ; and her loveliness of person, 
flexibility and dexterity of voice, and 
exquisite grace and coquetry in action— 
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all which advantages she possessed in 
the highest degree—were refined by 
assiduous industry imto a harmonious 
whole. Betwixt these two extremes of 
elevated nature, and a delicate, graceful 
combination of artistical talents, our he- 
roine must be regarded as occupying a 
middle place. She both embellished 
nature, and ennobled art by intellectual 
power. If she did not reach the proud 
destination of her rivals, her work was 
a great one, because created by the 
mind that distilled the material into its 
own element, while with the others, the 
material formed the foundation on which 
a nobler structure was built. It was 
with Schechner and Sontag as if matter 
were the father—the producing or crea- 
tive—and with Devrient the mother— 
the subordinate principle—in a work of 
art. 

The greatest parts in which our ac- 
tress appeared were as follows: Leo- 
nore, in Fidelio; Julia, in the Vestal; 
Euryanthe, in Weber's noble work; 
Donna Anna, in Don Giovanni; Iphi- 
saa in Gluck’s ppigente in Tauris; 

zia, in Weber’s Oberon; Rebecca, 
in Marschner’s Templar and Jew ess, 
and the Robber-bride of Ries. To 
these, after she had completed her 
studies in the Italian school, she added 
Desdemona, in Othello; and Romeo, in 
Bellini’s Capulets and Montagues. In 
many others she excelled, but these 
were her most popular characteristics : 
and they besides afford an opportunity 
of comparing her with the two distin- 
elesl sine above mentioned. Leo- 
nore may be said to be newly created by 
her; she has soared to a higher range 
of thought than Schechner; she con- 
quers, not, like Achilles, by superior 
strength, but like Alexander, by the 
power of the spirit. It would be inter- 
esting to follow her biographer in the 

el he draws between her and 
echner in this part, but the limits of 

a mere notice forbid us the indulgence. 
In the Vestal as in Fidelio, her great 
rival was Schechner, irresistible from 
the power of her voice. The part was 
quite another work, though equally ef- 
fective, in the hands of Madame Devri- 
ent. Euryanthe and Desdemona de- 
serve to be mentioned with the above 
personations ; and in these parts a pa- 
ralle] can be drawn between our artiste 
and Henrietta Sontag. Euryanthe was 
originally rendered popular by this 
singer, and Desdemona was one of her 
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chief parts. But Madame Devrient 
could not undertake a character with- 
out rendering it a formation of her own, 
The finale in the second act of Eury- 
anthe is made almost a drama of itself 
by her playing. The heroine stands 
before her judges; she is guiltless, un- 
embarrassed, but the strange prepara~ 
tions cause a slight misgiving. The 
accusation begins; she repels it with 
lofty queenlike pride. Lysiart shows 
the ring, and indicates the half revealed 
secret ; apprehension seizes upon her ; 
anguish oppresses her; her heart throbs 
with Sovak. ; she knows herself entangled 
in the net. Now she is the victim of 
consciousness and repentance for what 
she herself has done ; she is crushed; 
she is humility—submission itself. she 
follows Adolar in despair, resolved to be 
faithful through misery to her beloved, 
These successively unfolded traits, 
represented with plastic art and the 
most expressive singing—form one of 
the noblest pictures ever painted by mu- 
sic. The third.act is perhaps richer in 
effect, but the situations are so well de- 
fined, that the most mediocre actress 
could not fail in them. There the 
work of an artiste is not so much to 
create, as to give a masterly execution. 
The representation of Desdemona di- 
vides itself into three parts; first, that 
of the silent, submissive daughter ; 
secondly, that in which love for her 
eechied struggles with the anguish of 
the spurned and outcast child, giving 
rise to the passionate scenes ; thirdly, 
that of the wife resigned to her fate. 
Sontag was Madame Devrient’s rival in 
this character, and certainly excelled 
her, through her great musical talent, 
in the singing. / the playing, they 
stand in the same relation as in Eury- 
anthe. Indeed, Sontag seemed fated 
eminently by nature for the impersona- 
tion of iniclemeens her style of beauty 
corresponded with the expression and 
feeling in her tones. The subdued har- 
mony of her various qualities gave a 
magical effect to her acting, and render- 
ed it more pleasing though really not 
ater, than that of our artiste. But 
evrient richly compensated by many 
admirable traits peculiar to herself. 
All actresses in the closing scene of the 
second act sink at the feet of Desdemo- 
na’s father; our heroine did the same ; 
but her whole action—her every move- 
ment—was a work of art, worthy to be 
immortalized by the pencil or the chisel, 
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In the third act, in her white floating 
dress, she seems like a Grecian muse— 
breathing in mournful melody her pre- 
sentiment of death. Her acting could 
not be surpassed, were it not for one 
fault. But misled bz an error of the 
composer, she falls into a greater one in 
the representation. The last duet, when 
Othello torments the victim he is about 
to sacrifice, is the rock on which she 
splits, and that in such a manner that 
the effect of the whole is spoiled. 
Here should be expressed the feminine 
and natural horror of the injured wife 
at the idea of a violent death. Desde- 
mona may indeed assume an aspect of 
wounded dignity, when she learns that 
she is condemned on the testimony of 
such a villain as Iago. But the expres- 
sion of rage is as foreign and unnatural 
to her character as thorns to a lily. 
Thus the playing of Madame Devrient 
in this scene, where she so far forgets 
herself as to stamp her foot with anger, 
must be strongly reprehended. She 
was probably led astray by the taste of 
a foreign, and particularly a Parisian 
public. And it is remarkable, that a 
person of genius, having once fallen in- 
to an error, holds it fast with a species 
of obstinacy, as a mother, even a foster 
mother, will love a misshapen child, 
though all the world recoil from it. 
We should not, however, be too severe 
with our artiste for a single fault, but 
remember that the diamond owes its 
dazzling splendor to its hardness and 
the sharpness of its points! 

Desdemona was the first part in 
Italian music undertaken by Madame 
Devrient, who had hitherto played only 
in German operas. Her most distin- 
guished personation in the new school 
was Romeo, in Bellini’s Capulets and 
Montagues. In the singing as well as 
action she was most admirable, and 
gave to the last act a truly tragic great- 
ness. 

In the part of Donna Anna, it could 
not be said that she entered into the 
farthest depths of Mozart’s noblest crea- 
tion, surpassing all other singers; on 
the contrary, Henrietta Sontag stands 
unrivalled in this character as far as 
song is concerned. But in the expres- 
sion throughout of a)l that is noble and 
sublime—of all that shakes the soul— 
Madame Devrient need not yield the 
palm to any of her predecessors or con- 
temporaries. 

The purest and most elevated charac- 
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ter in which our singer appeared on the 
stage, is that of Iphigenia. Iphigenia 
—as with the Greek poet, so with the 
German tragedian—as in Racine, so in 
Gluck’s musical drama—is the noblest 
female form depicted by poetry and mu- 
sic. In this, Devrient is, from the first 
moment, worthy of the part she has un- 
dertaken; glorious both as maid and 
priestess. ‘The recitation of the dream 
is a masterpiece in musical expression, 
aided by plastic action. The character 
grows before our eyes, as the tragic 
circumstances multiply, and sorrow 
spreads her dark wings over the sacred 
head, to shadow it with eternal night. 
But a pure, soft moonlight still shines, 
and bids us hope for the dawn of anoth- 
erand brighter day. Iphigenia is the 
only one ot Gluck’s characters in which 
our singer appeared, till within the last 
years. She felt—she must have ‘felt, 
that his creations made the largest de- 
mands on her strength. It was a sa- 
cred duty for one so highly gifted, to 
strive after perfection in these noblest 
tasks ; and Gluck furnished a field for 
the exercise of her best faculties. After 
she had attained the height of her fame, 
and been acknowledged by her country- 
men as their first tragic opera actress, 
she numbered many other great parts 
among her masterpieces. Among these 
was Bellini’s greatest, Norma ; Mey- 
erbeer’s Huguenots also furnished her, 
in Valentine, with a character in which 
she could display all her rich and varied 
gifts ; she fulfilled the predications of 
her most enthusiastic friends in Armida, 
and pressing forward continually to new 
achievements, crowned all with one of 
her noblest personations, in Gluck’s Al- 
cestis. A three months’ engagement 
at the opera in Berlin, was chiefly de- 
voted to the study and representation of 
these last parts. The burning of the 
opera-house, on the night of the 18th 
August, 1843, postponed, if not destroy- 
ed entirely, the complete fulfilment of 
the expectations awakened by her per- 
formances. 

In the personation of Norma, she had 
to compete with a great, and indeed un- 
rivalled heroine—in Pasta ; who, though 
in the decline of her wonderful powers. 
yet gave the greatest, the most pow- 
erful, the most elevated representation 
of this only character into which Bellini 
has breathed a deep and warm life. 
Pasta’s Italian extraction was in her 
favor ; it enabled her to identify herself 
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more perfectly with the composer's ideal, 
and to give voice and deed to his con- 
ception. But Madame Devrient was 
also a great Norma; a German priest- 
ess, in whose breast the Italian flames 
of passion and revenge are not kindled 
so readily, perhaps, but once kindled, 
burn with a more untameable power. 
But on these and other triumphs of 
art, we have no further space to dwell. 
Enough, even by transient glimpses, 
has been shown, to discover that an ar- 
tist so highly gifted, was still constrain- 
ed by effort and industry, to develop 
what nature had bestowed upon her ; 
to show that the greatest endowments 
do not exempt their possessor from the 
common doom of labor. To the magni- 
tude of her exertions, indeed, was it 
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owing, that the powers she so assidu- 
ously cultivated, waned so early, and, 
that her youthful softness and beau 
were, in time, injured by a more hars 
and rugged manner. Hers was a clear 
and rosy morning ; and how bright was 
her sun in its zenith—filling the blue 
vault with light, and warming earth 
with its genial beams! She was the 
pride of her country—kindling all hearts, 
that could beat for art, with a glow of 
the purest inspiration! Are we to mur- 
mur because that sun at length declines 
—or clouds obscure its splendor? Rather 
let a blessing follow it even to the verge 
of the horizon! The laurels of a hun- 
dred victories—with which genius has 
wreathed her brow, can never fade! 


GONE! 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


—————‘ Gone before 
To that unseen and silent shore, 
Shall we not meet as heretofore 


Some summer morning ?”’ 


Lams. 


Axotuer hand is beckoning us, 
Another call is given ; 

And glows once more with Angel-steps 
The path which reaches Heaven. 


Our young and gentle friend whose smile 
Made brighter summer hours, 

Amidst the frosts of autumn time 
Has left us, with the flowers. 


No paling of the cheek of bloom 
Forewarned us of decay ; 

No shadow from the Silent Land 
Fell round our sister’s way. 


The light of her young life went down 
As sinks behind the hill 

The glory of a setting star, 
Clear, suddenly and still. 


As 


ure and sweet, her fair brow seemed 


iternal as the sky, 
And like the brook’s low song, her voiee 
A sound which could not die. 
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And half we deemed she needed not 
The changing of her sphere, 

To give to Heaven a Shining One, 
Who walked an Angel here. 


The blessing of her quiet life 
Fell on us like the dew ; 

And good thoughts, where her footsteps fell. 
Like fairy blossoms grew. 


Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 
Were in her very look ; 

We read her face, as one who reads 
A true and holy book : 


The measure of a blessed hymn, 
To which our hearts could move ; 

The breathing of an inward psalm, 
A canticle of love. 


We miss her in the place of prayer, 
And by the hearth-fire’s light ; 

We pause beside her door to hear 
Once more her sweet “ Good night!” 


There seems a shadow on the day 
Her smile no longer cheers ; 

A dimness on the stars of night, 
Like eyes that look through tears. 


Alone unto our Father's will 
One thought hath reconciled; 
That He whose love exceedeth ours 
Has taken home His child. 


Fold her, oh Father! in thine arms, 
And let her henceforth be 

A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and Thee. 


Still let her mild rebuking stand 
Between us and the wrong, 

And her dear memory serve to make 
Our faith in Goodness strong. 


And, grant that she who, trembling, here 
Distrusted all her powers, 

May welcome to her holier home 
The well-beloved of ours. 
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THE LITERATURE OF FICTION. 


BY 


It has always appeared to us a sort 
of hypocrisy (venial indeed, since it 
arises only out of vanity), to profess, as 
some persons are wont to do, an utter 
contempt for works of fiction, without a 
single exception. We can well imagine 
a time when, with but little detriment to 
mental culture, that department of lite- 
rature might have received but rare and 
short notice from those, who, in study, 
are intent on utility alone. But, since 
the master spirits of the three last cen- 
turies have made fiction subsurvient to 
the diffusion of their opinions, on sub- 
jects most important to society, it sa- 
vors much, surely, of pedantic vanity, 
to condemn, as unworthy even of peru- 
sal, works upon which Rabelais, Cer- 
vantes, Voltaire, Swift, Sterne, Rous- 
seau, Smollet, Richardson, Fielding, 
Diderot, Chateaubriand De  Stael, 
Goethe, Benjamin Constant, Hugo, Bal- 
zac, Bulwer, Scott, Cooper, Grattan, 
Sedgwick (and Eugene Sue, the great 
enchanter, who both wove and unrav- 
elled the mysteries of Paris), have 
thrown the high powers of their intel- 
lect, and lavished the treasures of their 
fancies. That such was not the opi- 
nion entertained by the ancients, we are 
justified in asserting, since we find the 
names of Lucian, Apuleius, Petronius, 
and Longus, enrolled in that class of writ- 
ers we now designate novelists. 

The names of Longus and of Apu- 
leius, always familiar to the learned, 
have become of late well known to gen- 
eral readers, through the translation of 
the Daphnis and Chloé of the first, and 
of some fragments of the Golden Ass 
of the last, by Paul Louis Courier—a 
production that revealed, at the same 
time, to Europe a profound Hellenist, 
and to France the greatest prose writer 
she has produced since Pascal, in a 
young officer of the Horse Artillery. 
Some critics, of that class who ever 
extol the past for the purpose of de- 
pressing the age they live in, have fan- 
cied, in the Daphnis and Chloé of 


A. DAVEZAC. 


Longus, the original of St. Pierre’s 
lovely impersonation of Paul and Vir- 
ginia—an absurd comparison, between 
creations differing as widely as the Po- 
lytheism that inspired some of the pru- 
rient pages of the Greek, differs from 
the spiritual faith which, after crowning 
the fair maiden with the unspotted roses 
of chastity, placed on the victim of 
Christian modesty the unwithering 
wreath of the martyred virgin. 

Of Petronius’s character (for we do 
not admit even a doubt as to the identity 
of the author of the Satyricon, and the 
Epicurean patrician made immortal by 
Tacitus) and of his celebrated romance, 
it is enough to say, that the Prince of 
Historians has not thought the singular 
discrepancies of the first, and the mas- 
terly execution of the last, subjects un- 
worthy of his attention, while record- 
ing the events of the period embraced 
by his annals. Petronius, the inventor 
of satirical romance, was the precursor 
of Rabelais: not, indeed, that the volup- 
tuous Patrician bore any resemblance to 
the Rector of Meudon, either in menta! 
propensities or in physical organization ; 
but that, like him, he had witnessed 
the vices of a depraved court. The Ro- 
man had sat by the side of Nero—he had 
kissed the blood-stained hand of the 
parricide. In Justration of these defile- 
ments, the daring Epicurean, unrolling 
with unpitying hand the silken band- 
ages that hid the foul ulcers of the so- 
ciety in which he had lived, allowed 
the fetid effluvia to spread around, that 
youth, innocence and purity might re- 
coil in disgust, ere they had caught the 
foul infection! Like Rabelais, too, 
aware of the perils of the task virtue 
bade him to perform in atonement of his 
partial yieldings to the depravities of 
the times, he sought to disguise truth in 
the garbs of wild, fantastic images—to 
veil it by uncouth fictions. At inter- 
vals, however, ashamed of the mask he 
wore, he indignantly dashes it to the 
ground. Tearing from around his limbs 
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the squalid vestments assumed to de-expresses) are the epics of private, 


ceive, a dread avenger, he lashes, 
with the serpents of the Furies, the re- 
morseless parricide, the vile charioteer, 
the unskilful musician, the uninspired 
versifier. Thus it is that his satire, in- 
stead of breathing the bitter, but al- 
ways decorous irony of Horace, flows 
with the implacable rage of Juvenal, 
the ponderous strength of Perseus. 

It isa just cause of regret, that, both 
the Greeks and the Romans should have 
struck on Fiction, a mine of inexhaus- 
tible richness, only at the moment when 
Genius, like a lamp whose flame has 
burnt out the oil which fed it, threw 
a blaze of effulgent, but expiring light, 
soon to be succeeded by five centuries 
of total darkness ! 

Without being able to fix the precise 
epoch when Longus lived, we are borne 
out by good authority when asserting 
Daphnis and Chloé to be the last of the 
master works by which Greece, whether 
subdued by the invincible legions of 
Rome, or enslaved by the Janissaries of 
the Sultans, lived, and wili for ever live, 
the teacher of all sciences, of all those 
arts, too, the embellishers of social exist- 
ence, in which, though Italy has twice 
rivalled her, she never was surpassed by 
any other nation. The Satyricon of 
Petronius, amidst all the beauties and 
graces of composition that have in 
part redeemed its faults, bears already 
the stamp of a precocious decrepitude 
of taste: a senility wrought on the lit- 
erature of imperial Rome, not by years, 
but by the uncurbed licentiousness of 
the epoch. 

The genius of the Greeks was of a 
cast well adapted to novel-writing; 
made observant of nature by their love 
of the arts sacred to its imitation, they 
were no less alive to the minuter shades 
of individual character. Of these com- 
bined powers, we need no better evi- 
dence than the masterly delineations 
of the rural sceneries amidst which 
Longus has made the lovely children, 
the subjects of his tale, to wander, in- 
nocent and playful as the Jambs and 
kids of their flocks : and the gradual un- 
foldings of their imaginings, under the 
tuition of nature and love alone. 

And yet we are inclined to believe, 
that had the most gifted of the writers 
of Greece, even in the golden age of 
her literary glory, attempted novel writ- 
ing, they would have failed. Novels 
(we use the word in the sense it now 


domestic life. In the portraitures of 
that life we delight, because we 
live over endearing remembrances, 
touching associations, and by-gone 
emotions; forthe illusions evoked by 
the great novelists of our own day, 
are embodied with an art so resem- 
bling nature, that its spell obliterates 
even the consciousness of the real- 
ities of the present. But such scenes 
of domestic felicities, so strongly im- 
pressing our mind, never could have 
thus swayed that of the ancients. 
Their infancy had not treasured them 
up in the tablets of voung memory. 
The home, the fireside, the endearments 
of the parental board—the charities, the 
religion of the hearth (if we may be 
allowed the expression)—those sacred 
springs which, flowing into the youth- 
ful heart, become the fountains of undy- 
ing remembrances, did not exist, for the 
nations of antiquity, such as they dwell 
in our memory, ineflaceably impressed. 
There is no Family—in the sense we 
connect with that word—where woman 
does not preside over the domestic cir- 
cle in all the grace and dignity of her 
nature. In Greece, the virtuous ma- 
tron’s mind was purposely left unculti- 
vated. The coarseness of Xanthippe, a 
rude, vituperative gossip, drove Socrates 
to the feet of Aspasia, the first Grecian 
female who had cultivated not only the 
arts, but eloquence and philosophy— 
who is termed, by Plato, the preceptress 
of Socrates; and who not only taught 
eloquence to Pericles, but composed the 
most impressive of his harangues, the 
celebrated Funeral Oration. But the 
people who had built temples to beauty, 
and raised altars to the Graces, crowned 
the triad nymphs only with ephemeral 
roses, The laurel, the ivy, the palms 
of unfading verdure, they reserved for 
heroes fn poets. The name of one 
Grecian woman only has come down to 
us among those of the masters of the 
lyre; and that name—so have willed 
the envious fates—has floated over the 
abyss of centuries on the wings of a 
single song—but that song so sweet, so 
melodious, that it is alone sufficient to 
sustain the fame of the Lesbian muse. 

In Sparta, there was, in the literal 
sense of the expression, not one private 
house. The citizens eat together, at 
the same table; and the children, by a 
patriotic fiction, were held to be the 
ofispring of the Republic, not of their 
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natural parents. In Athens, in Rome teachers. Poetry spread over the tradi- 


too, rational conversations were held, 
like debates on state affairs, under the 
Porches of Temples, or in public gar- 
dens. The History of Greece has re- 
corded the name of no one woman, with 
unqualified praise. Electra, held up by 
tragic poets as an example of filial 
love, like one of the Furies that prompted 
Orestes to parricide, urges incessantly 
her brother to avenge a father’s mur- 
der in a mother’s blood. All the 
women mentioned by Petronius, in the 
Satyricon, are infamous. The Chloé 
of Longus’s Pastoral is but a child ; 
and the same nymphs, and naiads, who 
had watched over the helpless found- 
ling, preserved the lovely Virgin, fair 
as the blossoms of their balmy groves, 
pure as the crystal streams of their 
fountains. One matron, however, is 
brought on the scene; and immediately 
darkens it by the impurity of her pur- 


A society deprived of the grace, the 
amenities, the charm of female agency, 
necessarily loses the endless variety, 
the ever awakened interest, the com- 
plexity of incidents which, in the sys- 
tem of polite intercourse, in all the 
relations of modern civilized life, offer 
to the novelist materials so abundant, 
so diversified, so continually modified 
or changed, that the luxuriant and pro- 
lific fancy of Scott has only worked, 
through thirty volumes, the surface of 
the mine. 

When genius, learning, and the arts, 
after languishing in Byzantium, where 
Constantine had raised the cross on 
the Dome of St. Sophia, in defiance of 
the eagle of the Capitol, had passed, toge- 
ther with victory and power (her twin 
offspring), from the shores of the 
Hellespont, to the banks of the Euphra- 
tes, the sacred fire was not extin- 
guished. The Greeks, who had pre- 
served it, not fiercely burning as in the 
pages of Homer, but still capable, 
though reduced to a mere spark, to 
rekindle another conflagration through 
regenerated Europe, carried it first to 
Bagdad, and there with vestal solicitude 
kept alive the holy flame. In the reign 
of Haroun al Raschid, when the ferocity 
of the earlier Caliphs had been softened 
by the influence of wealth, and of the 
arts it both creates and fosters, the 
writings of the great masters of anti- 
quity, were studied by a race of men 
emulous of the fame of those immortal 


tions of the heroic times of the nomad 
Arabs, her ennobling and gorgeous vest- 
ments. The sciences flourished toge- 
ther with the arts. While amused with 
the dreams of alchymy, the Saracens 
laid the ground-work of chemistry. In 
the pursuit of a shadow, they grasped 
the most real, tangible, substantial of al] 
human science. By the invention of 
their admirable signs of numbers ; by 
the discovery of Algebra too, they gave 
to Astronomy the wings on which she 
has since followed the gyrating planets ; 
nay, the blazing comets, in their way- 
ward course through space. 

A ple whose native enthusiasm 
for the marvellous had been made more 
intensely vivid by the rapidity with 
which they had spread their dominion 
from Mecca to Cairo—from the Euphra- 
tes to the Indus—from Grenada to the 
very walls of Constantinople—a peo- 
ple who had exchanged, suddenly, the 
tent for the Alhambra; the wilderness 
of the stony Arabia, for the flowery 

ves of Mesopotamia; the thatched 
Froté of the Atlas for the marble palaces 
of Bagdad—such a people could not 
rest satisfied with the marvellous of 
historical truth. Even the heroic ages 
of Greece palled on the fancy of men 
almost the contemporaries of Mahomet, 
Omar, Ali, Othman; and of the invinci- 
ble Amrou, the “sword of God.” What 
was Romulus, the founder of a state en- 
gaged four centuries in the task of sub- 

uing some nameless Italian Repub- 
lies, waging two wars of varied fortune 
for the mastery of Sicily? What were 
Lycurgus, Solon, Minos, those law- 
givers of countries they could®scarely 
discover on the maps of their giant 
empire? What were they all, com- 
pared with Mahomet, a prophet, a poet, 
a law-giver, a king, a conqueror ? 

To feed the longings of such a peo- 
ple for events still more wondrous 
than those which had filled the world 
with the fame of their arms, to charm 
on earth the leisure hours of warriors, 


a for the embraces in Paradise of 
lt 


1e-eyed houris, the betrothed brides 
of the soldier who had died in battle, a 
mighty necromancer evoked Fiction ! 
She came, young, untrammeled, vague, 
undefined like their desert—impetuous 
like the simooms of their oceans of im- 
naam sand. She came, bringing with 
er the lores of all nations. There, 
the worshippers of fire; here, cities of 
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marble, with a whole population of 
petrified inhabitants. She had dwelt in 
China ; travelled over India, visited 
that mysterious valley of Thibet, the 
scehe of marvellous tales. The tribes 


of genii, fairies, wizards of dread power, 


Peris basking in the sunbeams, spirits 
of seas, lakes, and woods—magicians 
with words of resistless sway compel- 
ing nature to change her laws—ghoules, 
with features of houris, but feeding 
obscenely on the putrid dead; all these, 
a motley pageantry of inhabitants of 
air, earth, seas and rivers, followed her 
footsteps : all these the potent enchanter 
controlled; and they, at his bidding, con- 
trolled the elements. His, the actual pos- 
sessionof the lamp obtained by the feign- 
ed Aladdin. That lamp (the genius burn- 
ling within his inspired breast), built 
palaces, and filled the deep caverns of 
earth with gems of bright hues, and 
effulgent rays. His, too, the enchanted 
carpet, on which, swifter than the horse, 
fleeter than the tempest, he journeyed 
over earth, sea, and air! With Sin- 
bad, the bold voyager, he raised the 
venturous sail on every sea, touched at 
every coast, and from each brought, as 
return cargoes, tales of wonder, so 
fraught with power to charm and per- 
suade, that the judgment of the hearers, 
astonished and perplexed, can no longer 
distinguish the illusion which comes from 
the reality which recedes; and yet, the 
author (for it is impossible that a book 
bearing in every page the impress of 
unity, both of design and of execution, 
should have been manufactured by a 
joint company, a corporation of tale 
writers), the author, we say, on the 
measureless stage, where are acted 
his” thousand and one dramas, has 
brought but two or three women of 
unblemished character! His females 
are slaves. They come to arnuse their 
masters. They play on various instru- 
ments, they sing, they dance; nay, the 
fair Sultana herself whose imaginings 
fill four volumes, pursues her narrative 
with her eyes steadily fixed on the 
unsheathed ‘cimeter which, if the ca- 
price of the father of the believers should 
so will it, may, at one fell blow, cut 
asunder, both the thread of her own 
life, and that too, spun by fairies out 
of silk and purest gold, of her won- 
drous tales. The dire incantations of 
Circe, which made the moon bloody, 
like the heart of a slaughtered victim, 
the mighty spell wrought by the art of 


Medea, these rtentous visions of 
Grecian poets,” I the mind with super- 
stitious dread; those of the Arabian 
Romancer excite alternate astonish- 
ment and delight; but they equally 
fail to bring, from the hidden spring of 
the heart, the tears of pity. ey 
never portray true love; No! true love 
never descended from heaven to dwell 
on earth, in the Harem of a Sultan. 
It never inhabited the heart of the 
husband of many wives. In the gloom 
of his seraglio, the wretch ever remains 
a stranger to that home, which a Chris- 
tian woman alone can make for man a 
Paradise on Earth ! 

Fiction, the eleventh muse, not long 
after the pastoral of Longus had shone 
onthe horizon, a parting ray of the 
setting sun of Grecian genius, fell into 
that deep, death-like sleep, which, du- 
ring five centuries, held Europe in a 
torpor of all intellectual energies. Not 
even in the history of eastern nations 
do we find] so wide a chasm in the an- 
nals of the human mind! Together 
with her sister muses, the fair enchan- 
tress was awakened by the soft music of 
the Troubadour’s harp. She came, 
reposed, not weakened by this sleep of 
centuries. The aeacit Subtile, the 
Cunning Fox, a production to which 
France and Belgium lay antagonistical 
claims, a satirical romance, of the 
school of Petronius, may be consider- 
ed as the first work of Fiction, produced 
during the medieval ages, for it pre- 
ceded the Decameron. It was the first 
dawning of the coming sun, still under 
the horizon, but already sending pro- 
fuse to earth the purple rays of celestial 
light. It was the rainbow, the em- 
blem of the softening of Heaven’s 
wrath,—the harbinger of another alli- 
ance between matter and spirit! 

More than a century after, appeared 
the Gargantua and Pantagruel, in 
which are strangely blended wit, satire, 
unrivalled humour, and the vilest filth 
and obscenity. And yet, with all its 
nauseous deformities, he knows neither 
the spirit, the deep and wondrous eru- 
dition, the wild aspirations of the inter- 
esting age which the Gargantua por- 
trays, nor the varied attainments of 
one of the most gifted of men, who has 
not read, nay, studied with the aid of 
the criticisms that have lighted it, a pro- 
duction, purposely made obscure by its 
author. 

That extraordinary book was the pre. 
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eursor of printing, of Columbus’s discov- 
eries, and the fruit of the study of the 
classic works, which the Greeks had 
brought to Italy, after the conquest of 
Constantinople by Mahomet the Se- 
cond ;—a book whose tendencies, and 
latent purpose, the civil, military, and 
ecclesiastical rulers of Europe were so 
far from even suspecting, that its vile 
obscenity pandered only to the incredu- 
lity and ssness of taste which, at 
that period, marked the governing class- 
es throughout Europe, instead of 
awakening the aristocracy from their 
dreams of uncontested, perpetual do- 
minion. The ghastly, fiendish, territic 
laugh of the dread genius, who uttered 
the unheeded oracles of a future preg- 
nant with dread revolutions of the ex- 
isting social order, amused them. In- 
fatuated men! they deemed Gargantua 
a harmless romance, a tale of giants 
and magicians. 

Thus, the nobles of France, in the 
eighteenth century, fancied “ Candide ;” 
a lively, satirical romance; a work 
breathing the spirit of the age—a rest- 
less longing for change—a morbid ha- 
tred of all existing institutions—a vague 
aspiration towards a dark and threaten- 
ing future—and yet, that book, written 
by a man, the very embodiment of an 
unparalleled epoch, the nobles of France, 
a fated race! thought it a hybrid compo- 
sition—something between a fairy tale, 
and an obscene romance ! 

The grass had scarcely grown over 
the humble tumulus under which had 
been laid all of the Rector of Meudon 
that was not genius, wit, humor, and 
knowledge, when Spain, like a field al- 
lowed for years to lie fallow, and which, 
skilfully cultivated, yields lavishly the 
harvests of its long dormant fruitf ae 
after she had given birth to Gonsalvo, 
Cortes, Pizarro, and Lope, in a last ef- 
fort of a still happier fecundity brought 
forth Michael Cervantes Saavedra! As 
a young horse, intended for the turf, un- 
conscious of his high blood, wastes, in 
early contests with ignoble rivals, the 
vigor of his limbs, alike flexible and 
strong, the youth threw his hand on 
several instruments ere he found that 
which nature and genius had willed 
that he should strike with unrivalled 
powers. With Galatea, he loitered in 
shady groves and flowery meadows. 
Nay! such the waywardness of genius, 
Cervantes wrote romances of chivalry. 
On the stage, too, he strode triumphant, 
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till Lope de Vega’s early laurels tanght 
him, as the strains of Byron’s lyre 
Gage Scott, in later days, that the art- 
e poet must give way to the heav- 
en-inspired bard! Cervantes left the 
arena, not ignobly defeated,—superior to 
all mortal champions, he only refused 
to contend with the God of the Lyre! 

A spectacle of moral sublimity was 
twice offered to mankind, in the space 
of three centuries. ‘Two men destined 
to undying renown, erring at the start 
in their choice of the road leading to 
immortality—but both Cervantes and 
Scott turned back of their own accord, 
and before having been outstripped in the 
race, both declined the combat with the 
rival in whom each had recognized a 
master spirit—recognized him, by a 
mystic seal invisible to the crowd, but 
bright, effulgent, undeniable to the vi- 
sion of minds of kindred genius. 
Neither, however, felt discouraged or 
depressed in his own self-appreciation ; 
each returned to the place whence he 
had sprung, buoyant with noble aspira- 
tions; each looked around with eagle 
eye, and marked at last his true road 
to fame; each, bounding in the lists 
with undiminished vigor, like the god of 
Homer, in three giant strides, reach- 
ed the goal. 

Need we say that the Don Quixote 
appeared ? This was the universal book 
—the book which all who could read, 
read. As for knight-errantry, it had 

ssed away, like a dream of the morn- 
ing. It fell at the first blow! In fact, 
the war against giants and necroman- 
cers was but the pretence of Cervantes 
for taking the field. He pursued his tri- 
umphant career—no rival there—like 
the Macedonian youth, he did not la- 
ment that he found no more worlds to 
conquer. His the past, the present,— 
his, too, the endless future! To Lepe 
he had only yielded the poetry of me- 
tre—the stage of Madrid! His still 
the poetry of harmonious prose—his 
the boundless poetry of nature, the mea- 
sureless stage where moves the mighty 
pageant of the world’s drama ! 

Cervantes seems to have been under 
the dominion of two potent spirits, alter- 
nately swaying his mind, and modelling 
its creations to harmonize with their 
separate and antagonistical nature. One, 
a bright inhabitant of air, bade him to 
call forth, {rom the depth of his imagin- 
ings, the noblest of beings; and when, 
obedient to his command, the Knight of 
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La Mancha stood forth, the deluding 
elf strewed his path with flowers of 
loveliest hue, aa sweetest perfume ; 
peopled the groves, whose shade he 
sought, with nymphs and dryads of 
forms divinely fair; compelled the wind 
to sigh soft and melodious to his ear; 
and having persuaded him, that the 
hearts of statesmen beat responsive to 
the promptings of self-denying patriot- 
ism, that the female breast panted with 
no other feeling but that of chaste love, 
sent forth the generous champion of 
virtue, in a world he believed modelled 
in the resemblance of the ideal beauty 
and goodness, the image of which shone 
lustrous within him, left him there, to be 
buffeted by all the harsh realities of the 
existing society. 

The other spirit, a gnome kneaded 
out of the grosser element, as to assert 
his equal sway and mastery over the 
mind it was given him to rule with 
equally divided power, commanded the 
poet to produce, at the same time, and 
in the same fulness and distinctness of 
moral individuality, as the subordinate 
companion of the gallant knight, an- 
other being, differing in every feature, 
in every propensity, in every thought 
and action, from the one to whom he 
was doomed to be inseparably united in 
an eternity of renown. The great en- 
chanter had but to will, and lo! Sancho 
stood by the side of his valorous master. 
The one living but in an ideal world, 
the other without a glimmer of fancy, 
and with just enough of mind to move 
about the sluggish embodiment, saw 
what was gross and inelegant, squalid 
and absurd; and yet by endowing the 
Squire with good common-sense, the 
only quality the Knight had not been 
gifted with by his Maker, Cervantes ren- 
dered Sancho no unworthy companion of 
the learned, the eloquent, the high-mind- 
ed lover of Duleinea. Nay, in their com- 
munings, the reader knows not which 
delights him most, whether the warrior, 
embracing earth and heaven in his sub- 
lime aspirations, or the matter-of-fact 
Squire, bringing incessantly his wan- 
dering interlocutor back to the realities 
of things terrestrial. 

In order to form some idea of the 
effect of such a book on the generation 
on which it beamed at once, without a 
precursor, we need only to recall to our 
memory, the effect which the second 
reading of it had on ourselves. We say 
the second reading, the first is pro- 
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fanely allowed to children, at an age 
when they cannot enjoy its beauties, 
and scarcely its buffooneries, which are 
only the mask of profound wisdom. 

he trite anecdote told of Philip IL, 
who divined that the poor, ill-clad 
student, whom he saw reading and 
laughing, held Don Quixote in his 
hands, proclaims at the same time the 
merit, and the contemporary fame of the 
work. Even Philip had read the book 
of the age! then and now “the book” 
of Spain. It had made him laugh also 
—not at the quaint sayings of honest 
Sancho, | wot, but at the credulity of 
the gallant Knight, who believed in 
virtue! - 

Italy, until Manzoni wrote “ The Be- 
trothed,” had produced no work of fic- 
tion of acknowledged reputation. With- 
out determining whether the sterility in 
that department of literature, of a soil 
so fruitful of all other productions, be 
the effect of some peculiarity of the 
character of its inhabitants, or whether 
it has been caused by the surpassing in- 
terest of Ariosto’s Epic, which, combin- 
ing the attractions of romance with 
the charm of harmonious verses, has 
made Italians disdain all works of fiction 
in which fancy and poetry do not min- 
gle their allurements: we could not 
omit the remark, that the most imagina- 
tive of European nations has been de- 
prived, with the exception I have alrea- 
dy alluded to, of the illustration which 
the novelists of England, of France, of 
Germany, have conferred on their na- 
tive land ; of that which Cooper has be- 
stowed on our country by his unrivalled 
delineation of naval — forest life; of 
that too, which Bremer (a flower which, 
thongh it had unfolded its bright petals 
under inclement skies, breathes forth the 
sweet odors of the vernal South) has 
thrown over Sweden. Neither the a 
that gave Britain her Shakspere, the 
beloved offspring of all the muses, nor that 
which ripened during a period of civil 
wars, and fierce religious polemics, the 
genius of Milton, produced any English 
writer of fiction. Even after the resto- 
ration of the Stuarts, the insipid roman- 
ces of Scuderi, in translations more 
wretched than the vapid originals, de- 
lighted Charles IL. and his frivolous court. 

Even in the early part of the reign 
of Anne, when the armies of England 
triumphed over the declining age of 
Louis, at the same time that her wits 
divided with those of France the*acade- 
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mical laurels she had worn long, as in- 
disputably her own, not one of the works 
of fiction then published, with the excep- 
tion of Swift’s admirable productions, of 
which we will speak hereafter, has 
escaped deserved oblivion. 

It was not till after the accession of 
the Hanoverian dynasty, that two men 
of genius. Richardson and Fielding, ap- 
oe at the same time, to rescue Eng- 
and from the reproach of having 
brought no offerings to the shrine where 
intellects of the highest order had sought 
inspiration and renown,—both keen ob- 
servers of the existing society; both 
determined to paint from nature alone ; 
venting only the plots of their dramas, 
and taking the actors of these out of real 
life. The casts of their mind were as dif- 
ferent as the subjects each of them had 
chosen as themes of their narratives. 
One had lived almost exclusively in the 
society of woman; a married man, un- 
pretending, never suspected even of a 

latonic love for the loveliest among 

is female friends, Richardson was al- 
lowed to listen to their unreserved con- 
versation as if he were one of their own 
sex. The Book of their Heart was 
thrown open before him. Even that 
mystic page over which no woman ever 
allows another woman to cast a furtive 
glance, was often left exposed to his 
prying eyes. And yet Richardson was 
not fully initiated! The lovelier traits 
only were shown to him. An instinct 
of coquetry taught his fair friends, the 
confidants of all his thoughts, nay, of 
those little venial vanities which a man 
is often more loth to confess than real 
faults, not to efface from the mirror of 
his mind the fairy images of celestial 
beauty, grace, and purity which he had 
worshipped in the days of his young 
imagini And we rejoice that it so 
happened ; we are glad that some cyni- 
eal Lady Montagu did not blow away 
with the breath of blighting irony, the 
light and fantastic Clarissa of the poet— 
the poet—we will not blot the word—for 
with Diderot (a prose poet too), we con- 
sider Clarissa as the most wonderful po- 
em of private and domestic life ever 
produced in any language. Had we not 
ourselves witnessed, nay, felt the fever- 
ish anxiety excited in two worlds by 
Nelly and the Goualeuse—the heroines of 
two works of fiction, given out periodi- 
cally as was Clarissa, in homeopathic 
doses, lest the human system should not 
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be able to bear the weird potion admin- 
istered all at once, according to the old 
practice—we would find it difficult to 
give full faith to what we read, in con- 
temporary memoirs, of the excitement 
of the public mind, while the fate of 
Clarissa stili remained hid in the urn of 
the author's fancy ! 

Clarissa became the daughter of eve- 
ry mother, the sister of every chivalrous 
brother; and when the gallant Mor- 
daunt avenged the wrongs of the saint- 
ed victim in the blood of her heartless 
persecutor, society hailed the blow as 
expiatory of its own wrongs. 

We are aware that Clarissa is no lon- 
ger read—that the style, once admired 
for its easy simplicity and unpretending 
grace, is no longer the fit vestment of 
thoughts which it does not now ex- 
press with sufficient vigor for the taste 
of the day. We confess that, while 
reading the book, as while looking at 
the prints which once adorned, and at 
present disfigure the early editions, the 
old-fashion style, like the old-fashioned 
dresses, takes away much of the illusion. 
But we can bear witness that this damp- 
ing influence does not continue long to 
act on the mind; we felt its depression 
only in the first pages ; and it had totally 
vanished before reading the sixth letter. 

A word of advice to the ladies, if they 
will permit us to become their adviser— 
while Bulwer continues silent, while the 
brain of Dickens remains palsied, while 
Eugene Sue, Victor Hugo, and the fair 
George Sand, repose from the fatigue 
of having produced so many master 
works in quick succession—send to the 
circulating library for Clarissa. You 
are certain of getting it there. I see it 
on some upper shelf, covered with dust, 
and looking quite Rococo—the night is 
stormy—no book, no tea-party, no visi- 
tor—'tis too late already for any one to 
come, and yet too early for sleep— 
read on, and, pray! do not throw the 
book aside with the impatient exclama- 
tion, “ How heavy, and tedious! Is it 
possible that this book has been for- 
merly read and admired!” 

Richardson is like the larger birds of 
prey he rises heavily from the ground ; 

is long wings seem awkward instru- 
ments of flight ;—wait a while—see ! he 
no longer touches the earth—now he 
rests on air alone—how gracefully he 
soars on high! It is only of the canary 
and sparrow that it has been said with 
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truth, “even when he walks we feel 
that the bird has wings !” 

Fielding, the rival, too often the en- 
vious detractor of Richardson, may be 
classed among those writers who, after 
several productions scarcely rising above 
mediocrity, have astonished the world by 
producing one master-work. Thus Pi- 
ron—known only, for years, as the au- 
thor of dull tragedies and clever epi- 
grams—burning with inspiration un- 
wonted, in four ioe composed a comedy 
in verse of unsurpassed harmony and 
graceful facility—the best play that had 
appeared in France since “ Tartufle.” 
Thus, Prevost, the manufacturer of 
thirty volumes, not one of which is now 
readable, made his name immortal by 
“Manon Lescot,” a tale, which, even 
since the great novelists, our contem- 
poraries, have accustomed all read- 
ers to expect, in works of fiction, not 
only deep interest in the drama, but style, 
invention, and knowledge of the human 
heart, together with the intense emo- 
tions, which, of old, poetry claimed ex- 
clusively as her own, still holds its rank 
among the most finished works of 
French genius. ‘Thus Bernadin de St. 
Pierre—but we have digressed too long 
already ; we must return to Fielding. 
His Tom Jones is a bold exploration of 
modern society—like the companions 
of Ulysses, his hero drinks deep of that 
cup which changes the God-like man 
into the most degraded of animals ; like 
them, too, he eats that fruit which 
works the forgetfulness of the gene- 
rous, the kind, the young affections— 
that fruit sweet of smell, with rind of gol- 
den and purple hues, but which fills the 
mouth with bitter and burning ashes. 
And yet, such the weird art of the author, 
we continue to feel a deep interest in the 
fate of the truant lover, the seeming 
heartless profligate. We know that he 
has within him a talisman which will 
always cleanse the faetid heart—love, un- 
conquerable first love! bears him up 
amongst the surges of the wildest pas- 
sions. 

In the domestic epic of Fielding, as 
in the poem of Ariosto, the frequent 
communings of the author with his 
readers, produce a disagreeable effect. 
They do away the illusion by bringing 
too often the writer, instead of the actors, 
before the reader; like hungry parasites 
they exhaust the vigor of the beautiful 
plants on which they have crept; to 


use another simile—they are drags, re- 
tarding the graceful flight of the car on 
which we are borne along, \‘hrough re- 
gions of ever varying scenes. 

The change of style brought about by 
scarcely more than one century, is still 
more striking in the works of Fielding 
than in those of Richardson. Is it that 
a delicate mind repudiates coarseness 
both of expression and of images, even 
while the taste of the age still admits 
them? ‘There was a materiality in 
all the conceptions of Fielding, to ex- 
press which he needed words that even 
Swift had already rejected, in the books 
that bore his name. 

Had not Smollet written Humphrey 
Clinker, we would not have noticed him 
here, in spite of the vigor, the terseness 
of style which mark even the worst of 
his novels. But Humphrey Clinker is 
a master-work—Smollet is a second- 
rate painter, in most of his works; but, 
in this, he has placed himself by the 
side of the first artists. The idea of 
presenting to the reader the same cha- 
racters, the same natural objects, the 
same scenes of domestic and public life, 
under the several aspects they are view- 
ed in by a man soured by age and infir- 
mities; by a girl of buoyant sprightli- 
ness, just entering the world, not even 
suspecting its depravities; and by a 
young man of kind feelings, and, in re- 
ality, seeing society and nature through 
the same fairy prism which shows it to 
his sister, beaming out the beauteous and 
vivid hues of the rainbow, but feigning 
the cynical indifference of one whom, 
neither nature nor art can any longer 
amuse, or teach, that idea (an inspi- 
ration of genius), Smollet has wrought 
with a finish of execution which shows 
him to have possessed powers of the 
highest order, which ill health, and the 
moroseness of temper it often induces, 
prevented him from displaying to the 
world in their full effulgence. 

We know not only the Brambles, who 
act, speak and write, but Dr. Lewis, 
too, though his letters are not given to 
the reader. He is the impersona- 
tion of those physicians we have so often 
met with, whose sympathies for human 
sufferings have been only heightened 
by their frequent witnessing and allevi- 
ating of them,—the friends, the confi- 
dants, often, too, the prudent advisers 
of families. As for Humphrey, he 
would have been the squire of Don 
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Quixote, had Cervantes made the 
_ to travel over England instead 
of Spain. 

A clergyman, like Rabelais, and with 
just as little vocation for the church as 
had fallen to the share of the Rector of 
Meudon, Sterne, to the great astonish- 
ment of his parishioners, published 
“ Tristam Shandy,” a book of slow ela- 
boration, under the guise of unpremedi- 
tated, desultory composition. Unlike 
Gerard Dow, who painted with free and 
ready execution, pictures, bearing the 
stamp of patient, laborious finish, Yor- 
ick’s brush was severely tasked to give, 
to tedious toils, the slovenly appearance 
of the spontaneous productions of a 
mind prompt to conceive, and of a hand 
ready to throw on the canvass the wild 
imaginings of an exuberant genius. 

Fiction departed from England, after 
showing in her weird mirror, to Rich- 
ardson, her own loveliest creation, 
the matchless Clarissa—after dictating 
to Smollet the nature-instinct letters of 
the Brambles—after teaching to Sterne 
the art of diluting the glaring colors he 
found on the pallet of Rabelais, to suit 
his lighter pictures, and the alchymist 

ess, too, by which the pure gold of 
ontaigne, dimmed under the dust of 
three centuries, was made to shine lus- 
trous again in jewels of modern forms. 
We must be allowed to follow the inspi- 
rer of our theme across the Channel, 
with as little preparation for a journey 
through France as was made by Yorick, 
the most unfeeling of all sentimental 
travellers. We follow her—for it is a 
weird voice that calls us—to Paris. 
That voice we know, though it never 
was so strong, so authoritative before ; 
neither when France hailed its accents 
as the echoes of those of Moliére, nor 
when it spoke from the elfin lips of As- 
modeus, with the wisdom of La Roche- 
foucault, with the wit of La Bruyére. 

The appearance of two small vol- 
umes had thrown Paris into an agitation 
never witnessed since the wars of the 
Fronde. A work of fiction, written in 
the simplest and most unpretending 
rose, had taken possession of the pub- 
ic mind. Poetry was unattended to, 
the stage was neglected—even science 
had suspended its unwearied toils. “ Gil 
Blas” (such was the unostentatious 
title of the new book) was the subject 
of every thought, the theme of every 
conversation. 
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Poetry !—what was it in France be- 
fore Hugo, De Beranger and Lamartine 
had unbound the young Muse, and set 
free the beauteous limbs of the fair vir- 
gin? The stage !—what were its stale 
tragedies, its pigmy heroes, half Greek, 
half French, and bearing no more re- 
semblance to either than some hybrid 
flower does to the parent plants out of 
whose unnatural union it has sprung, 
lacking both the perfume of one, and 
the bright colors of the other?— 
what was the stage, when compared 
with that built by Genius, where the 
complex drama of the human life was 
acted by actors instinct with all the feel- 
ings, the motives of the existing society ? 
—NScience! ever modest, unassuming, 
she stepped aside whenthe inspired 
master came forward—the teacher of 
the age ! 

The success of Gil Blas was prompt, 
but, unlike the lives of plants ot quick 
growth, its existence has not been 
ephemeral ;—for as it portrayed man 
such as his passions will ever make him, 
when the same circumstances bring 
them into action, time, which only 
changes what is conventional and artifi- 
cial, has wrought no alterations in the 
matchless delineations of Le Sage. 
Countless literary reputations have had 
their birth, their precocious growth, 
and arrived to premature senility, and 
sank into oblivion, even before the pupil 
of Sangrado had reached the full height 
of his fame. At that full height of re- 
nown, after Gil Blas had attained it, it 
has remained for a century and a half— 
a bright star, shedding its rays not over 
France only, but throughout the civil- 
ized world. Such indeed is the opinion 
of mankind as to the author of that 
master-work, that Walter Scott, in his 
Lives of British Novelists, has placed 
the name of Le Sage first in his book, 
adducing as the reason of his doing so, 
“that the author of Gil Blas belongs to 
the world, and not to any one na- 
tion.” 

In Spain, where Le Sage has laid the 
scene of his motley drama, the success 
of the book was even greater than in 
France. The enraptured Castilians 
fancied their own Cervantes risen from 
the dead, and again making immortal, 
as Sancho did of old, each village where 
Gil Blas wandered, was cheated, or 
swindled—each city where he cheated 
or swindled in his turn; where he 
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crinwed to the great, pandered to the 
vile passions of princes, and brow-beat 
the humble and the poor! 

It was not long, however, before Spa- 
nish pride suggested the idea that no 
one but a Spaniard could so faithfully 
have depicted Spanish manners; and 
that, therefore, the French Gil Blas was 
but a translation of a Spanish original. 
Absurd as appears the assertion, it has 
prevailed all over Spain, where the 
translations in Spanish bear the title, 
“ Gil Blas, restored to the Spanish.” 

Instead of attempting a refutation of 
a paradox so strange, we will close the 
debate as Franklin did frequently de- 
bates of a graver cast, by telling you an 
anecdote! happy indeed, could we imi- 
tate, together with Franklin’s practice 
of using anecdotes instead of syllogisms 
in polemics, the graceful simplicity with 
which he told them. 

Voltaire, while in England, was at the 
Opera in the box of an old Duchess. 
On the rising of the curtain, a lovely 
débutante bounded on the stage, but 
stopped suddenly. Her comb had fallen 
at her feet: and her hair descending 
almost to the ground, covered her like 
another Danaé, with a golden shower. 
The house rang with loud cheers—all 
admired—all applauded. All, save the 
Dowager, who, turning to Voltaire, said 
scornfully, “Poh! These are not her 
own hair.” “But are they real hairs,” ex- 
claimed the Poet. “Certainly,” replied 
her grace. “ Well!” resumed young 
Arouet, “they must have grown on some 
one’s head—and why not, pray ! on that 
beautiful head which they become and 
adorn so admirably ?” 

Desultory here, as the writer is too 
wont to be in unpremeditated ae 
not having, indeed, even thought of o 
serving chronological order, while bring- 
ing betore the reader,as they presented 
themselves to our memory, the works of 
the great masters of fiction, we return to 
England. 

The production there which now 
claims our notice, is one which the 
name of its author, the singularity of his 
character, and the ‘wonderful perfection 
of its execution, place in a high rank 
among the happiest efforts of human 
genius. The legitimate legatee of the 
wit, of the coarseness, too, of Rabelais, 
but not of his wondrous attainments, of 
his erudition so varied and yet so pro- 
found ; so rife and yet often so playful ; 
so mature, and yet so recently quafted 





from the pure streams of ancient learn- 
ing, which, from Constantinople, where 
they had remained stagnant for ages, 
had began to flow over delighted 
Europe, but far more skilful than was 
his master, and inspirer in all the arts of 
practised composition, Swift published 
Gulliver, before Richardson had written 
Clarissa, and Fielding, Tom Jones. 
No modern book had ever come from 
the hand of its author, in which, with an 
air of utter neglect of art, the powers 
of a mind of the highest order shone 
more lustrous. Language was never 
before selected with such exquisite dis- 
cernment to render thoughts intelligible 
to the meanest capacities, at the same 
time that it delighted both the learned and 
the tasteful by its terseness and manly 
strength. he austere sarcasm, the 
sear irony, of the selfish misanthrope, 
which filtrate through the amusing tales, 
seem but the natural offspring of the 
circumstances narrated. 

We have often thought that, had the 
Travels of Gulliver been published with 
the necessary changes of names, as ad- 
ditional voyages of Sinbad the Sailor, 
even an intelligent reader might have 
proceeded to the sixth page before per- 
ceiving that he had laid hold of a spirit 
far mightier than any of those raised 
by the spells of the African magician ; 
And that instead of a tale of wonders to 
amuse childhood, he had in his hand a 
splendid, but humiliating evidence of 
the powers of exquisite humor, wildest 
invention, unrivalled humor, mingled 
with all that vitiated feelings can throw 
of filth over the generous affections, the 
bright imaginings of the human mind in 
its young purity and freshness. 

ware, as we all are, both of the true 
character of the book, and of that of its 
author, which his own letters have por- 
trayed in colors of darker hues than those 
used by his most hostile contemporaries in 
their delineations of his propensities, we 
yield, nevertheless, at once, to the charm 
of his narrative; but the pleasure we 
feel is alloyed with occasional pain. As 
the veil of fiction becomes gradually re- 
moved, a darkness creeps over the 
scene—the little elfs who had amused 
us at first, we find to be the dwarfed 
fiends of Milton. There is no joy in 
their laughter, no mirth in their play- 
fulness. Nay! woman herself, touched 
by their fatal wand, loses, by peacemeal, 
her form divine. Here, falls a grace; 
there, fly away some charms; and in 
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their places are seen to rise vile turpi- 
tudes. Nature, too, is disrobed of her 
loveliness; her flowers have no per- 
fume; her breeze no freshness; her 
summer burns instead of ripening; her 
autumns have merged into long and drea- 
ry winters! Youth seems bold and ma- 
lignant ; beauty is faded, degraded by 
the shameless revelation of all its inno- 
cent arts; even age is made loathsome 
by the exposure of its infirmities. 

Wearied, at last—sinking under the 
burthen of the sadness it sends to the 
very heart—we would fain lay down the 
book ; but, like the old man of the sea, 
the imp’s legs seem still pressing across 
our shoulders and breast. The ghastly 
form it had evoked, disturbs our sleep! 
Let not the lover read Swift, lest c 
should fancy some secret defect in the 
woman he adores, even while basking 
in the blaze of her beauty! The an- 
cients were wont to sacrifice to each 
deity, together with the plant they 
thought symbolical of its attributes, 
some animal they believed antagonisti- 
cal to these. Had Swift lived in Greece 
he would have run the risk of being 
burnt, an expiatory sacrifice tothe Queen 
of Beauty, and to the Graces, whose 
shrines the squalors of his fancy had 
defiled. 

We breathe more freely now, and like 
/Eneas emerging from darkness, after 
breaking the spell woven by the fiend 
who inspired the Gulliver, we hail with 
rapture the lustrous light beaming over 
the cerulean on which Goldsmith, 
with a brush dipped in the brightest hues 
of the rainbow, has painted enchanting 
scenes of domestic innocence and purity. 
We did not name the author of the “ Vi- 
car of Wakefield,” when we alluded to 
writers known only byasingle book, be- 
cause we do full justice to the other pro- 
ductions which have placed him deser- 
vedly high, among the great masters 
of English prose ; and those British po- 
ets too, who, though lacking the sublimer 

romptings of the muses, have excelled 
in all that consummate art of versifica- 
tion, and exquisite taste, can infuse into 
poetry, in the place of what comes to 
the from heaven alone. And yet, 
in spite of the charm, the grace, the 
winning simplicity of his prose, of the 
facility, the sweet melody of his verses 
(except the Hermit, a sapphire enchased 
with the purest gold), the works of Gold- 
smith, always found in due order among 
he “ British Classics and Essayists,’ 
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are but rarely deranged by inquisitive 
readers, while “thai small volume, ine 
Vicar of Wakefield, translated into eve- 
ry modern tongue, retains everywhere, 
to this day, the early popularity it ob- 
tained on its first appearance. As long 
as natural feelings, expressed in the lan- 
guage of the passions, but always ex- 
pressed with simplicity and grace, are 
appreciated, this unpretending book will 
endear the name of its author to the 
memory of all who, in the season of 
young sensibility, have given the tears 
of sympathy to the heart-rending griefs 
of age, and to the sorrow of betrayed 
innocence and beauty. 

During the reign of Louis XV., there 
arrived in Paris a man above forty years 
of age. He was a citizen of Geneva. 
In early youth he had left that city, 
where his father had bound him appren- 
tice to an engraver. The spirit within 
him, though not impatient of birth, was 
wayward and restless. It was its yoice 
that whispered to the boy to spurn the 
graver: promising that the pen, not 
steel, would write his name indelibly on 
the records of fame. Obedient to his 
elfin adviser, the child wandered long 
amidst Alpine sceneries—a truant boy 
at Vevay—an idle youth at Chambery— 
a feigned convert to the Catholic faith 
at Turin—he reached manhood uncer- 
tain of his purpose, undecided in the 
choice of his future pursuits. To his 
most partial friends, even to the women 
who loved him, his genius continued 
unrevealed. Nay, himself at times, 
doubted the accomplishment of the ora- 
cles of early aspirations ; but he contin- 
ued to sow profusely in his memory the 
seeds of ancient learning, however 
strong his misgivings as to their ever 
er there. With Plato, he fear- 
essly explored the abyss of the human 
mind; guided by Montaigne, he exam- 
ined the deepest recesses of his own 
wayward heart ; nor was he neglectful 
of preparing himself, by the study of the 
great writers of France, to present his 
own thoughts to the world, after they 
had reached maturity, in the lan- 
guage that makes truth, nay, error it- 
self, lovelytoman. In the Provinciailes, 
in the works of Voltaire, at that time 
the monarch of opinions, he learnt, as 
he tells us himself, the art of that French 
prose, of which they have left both the 
precepts and the models to posterity. 

Love, music, letters, like antagonisti- 
cal winds fierce!y contending fcr the 
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mastery of that potent mind, raised there 
the wild tempest from the crest of whose 
billows, his genius, like a sea-bird 
spurning the warring elements, spread- 
ing its strong wings, rose up to heaven. 
To love he gave, first, his whole soul; 
but, not meeting on earth the idol of his 
fancy, he, like the Statuary of old, 
mbes one out of all his imaginings, 
and breathed into the nymph his own 
life and being. 

Music too, the innocuous syren, bid 
him stay and listen, in the groves of 
Clarence, amidst the rocks of Meillerie, 
to her soft melodies. Nay! she dis- 
closed to him the art of making sounds 
visible to the eye, as promptly as the 
lips give them to thé ear. But the 
voice of a sterner muse called him to 
Paris. There, behold the lover of Ju- 
lia, the future author of- Emilius, a sec- 
retary to Madame a and writing 
under her dictation ! Harpe has re- 
corded that on the day of the week 
when the most distinguished wits of 
France met at the table of that lady, 
the humble Secretary was given to un- 
derstand, that he would be expected to 
dine out. “The pride of Rousseau,” 
adds La Harpe, “never forgot, or for- 
gave this exclusion; and when, soon 
after, he forced his way, a dictator, into 
the republic of letters, he came there, 
like Marius returned to Rome from ban- 
ishment, with a mind ulcerated by the 
remembrance of the defilements of Min- 
turne.” 

We write not the biography of Rous- 
seau—(who will ever dare to write it, 
with the “ Confessions” under his eyes 
admonishing him of the rashness of the 
attempt?) Jt is not our task tosay how 
the mighty spirit, forty-five years pant- 
ing for birth, disenthralled at last, burst 
forth with sudden and effulgent bright- 
ness. Our theme claims only the most 
beauteous of fictions, or rather, the em- 
bodyment of all the imaginings of ge- 
nius—la Novvelle Heloise! In Julia live 
all the illusions which, during half a 
century (for Rousseau had no childhood) 
kept him in a delirium, so intense, that 
it was not until age had assuaged this 
fever of the heart, that he found words 
to impart them—words that have form, 
color, nay! wings of fire. In Julia 
live all the exuberant feelings, the 
buoyant aspirings of a being of the 
skies ditional? to earth, where the vultures 
of the passions prey on his vitals. In 
Julia lives Woman, such as the poet fan- 


cies her in rapturous visions, such as 
she reveals herself to the painter in 
dreams of ideal beauty. Woman! such 
as she would delight to see herself mir- 
rored in the heart where she dwells. 
As to the style—the words burn on the 
lips that utter them, like the kisses of 
love ; their sound falls on the ear soft as 
the sighs of the evening breeze, when it 

rfumes the air with odors it has in- 
faled from fields of roses and hyacinths. 

The “ Nouvelle Heloise,” though its 
success was immediate, and never con- 
tested, was received with divided feel- 
ings. Alladmired ; butamong the young, 
the imaginative, the enthusiastic, it was 
the book sacred to beauty and sensibili- 
ty. The silken leaves were turned by 
rosy taper fingers, trembling with the 
emotions of the heart; and over the 
glowing page, often pressed on the pant- 
ing bosom of blushing maids, fell pro- 
fuse the mingled tears of love and pity. 
If the Emilius, and the “Contrat So- 
cial” prepared, the first a total change 
of the system of education in France, 
and the last, a subversion of the political 
organization of Europe, the Julia effect- 
ed at once a revolution in all the feel- 
ings of the heart. 

Ve were tempted to include the 
“ Confessions ” among works of fiction ; 
not intending an epigram, pointed at the 
veracity of the author, of which we 
harbor not the least suspicion ; but that 
we view them as the records (setting 
aside facts) of the loveliest illusions 
that ever enchanted the human mind! 

After speaking of Rousseau, we are 
led, by associations which will for ever 
connect his name with that of Voltaire, 
to allude to that great writer ; intending, 
however, neither to echo the panegyrics 
of his sectarians, the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century, nor to swell the 
anathema thundered against his memory, 
both by Rome and by Geneva. Aware 
that the exaggerated praises of contempo- 
raries are often followed by posthumous 
detractions not less exaggerated, we will 
endeavor, in the glance our subject re- 
quires us to throw on his “Romans 
Philosophiques,” to examine “ Candide,” 
in a spirit unbiassed by a blind admira- 
tion for matchless wit, and free from all 
malignity towards the memory of that 
wonderful man, 

Although Rousseau, in youth, had 
admired the genius of Voltaire, in the 
productions with which his prolific fan- 
cy delighted both France and Europe 
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in rapid succession,—there were no 
feelings of sympathies to unite, by 
friendship, those two celebrated writers, 
after they became personally acquaint- 
ed. Voltaire was not free from that 
jealousy of absolute sway, the concom- 
itant of all despotic authority, whether 
exercised through mora! or material ac- 
tion. It was this which induced him to 
consider every work that withdrew from 
himself public attention, as trespassing 
on his exclusive dominion. 

Three of Roussean’s productions 
were precisely of the cast which Vol- 
taire had the consciousness that his pe- 
culiar talents disqnalified him to com- 
pete with. The “Emile,” treating of 
education, examined the human mind, 
from its earliest germinating to its com- 
plete unfolding—a subject unsuited to 
the character of Voltaire’s genius. The 
“Contrat Social” inquired boldly into 
the origin of all social organization, and 
pointed out fearlessly both the end and 
the limits ofal! human authority, whether 
assumed or delegated; subjects which 
Voltaire had carefully avoided, looking 
on them as avenues to the “ Bastile,” 
of which he retained a strong remem- 
brance, though he had visited it only 
once, in his youth, and made there but a 
brief stay. The “ Nouvelle Heloise ” 
was a book of which he could not, with all 
his powers of style and arts of composi- 
tion, have written one single page! 

Voltaire, who had only sneered at the 
two first, as idle abstractions, to vent 
his rage at the unprecedented success 
of the “ Julie,” as if intent on blasting 
fiction herself, and love, too, her dear- 
est offspring, the inspirer and the 
theme of his rival’s enchanting crea- 
tions—Voltaire dipped his pen in viper’s 
venom, and wrote “ Candide.” Instead 
of analysing the book, a — to 
which it were unjust to submit a pro- 
duction into which its author has thrown 
the lighter graces of his style, and all 
his arts of narration, we prefer recall- 
ing to memory the effect it produced, 
when, before the age of fifteen, 
we read it for the first time. We 
felt, after reading the first pages, like 
the traveller in the western prairies, 
whose footsteps are preceded, as he ad- 
vances, by a belt of fire, devouring the 
verdure ere he can tread upon it. The 
air we inhaled burnt our lungs—the 
bright forms which, like sylphs, had 
danced in the sunbeams of our fancy, 
had fled, before hideous imps ; to the 
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soft harmonies of the winds, and of the 
distant waters, had succeeded the shrieks 
and moans of frightful spectres. We 
would fain have thrown away the book, 
but a weird force made the fingers to 
p it, while a resistless spell kept the 
ascinated eyes fixed on the dread s. 
All around us seemed vague an fas 
tastic.—We felt, as in those torturing 
dreams, where we see a detested witch, 
squatting on our breast, pressing down 
our lungs, panting for air. There was 
the vampire drinking our blood! 
and yet, with guilty pleasure we enjoyed 
the freshness its breath softly blew over 
the wounds of the lacerated bosom ! 

Zadig—the Princess of Babylon, &c. 
&c. &c.—in short, all the other—the 
tales bearing the title, “Romans de 
Voltaire,” resemble “Candide,” the first 
hatched of the Viper’s brood. They 
kill all the feelings that should live— 
ot pamper all the passions that should 

ie! 

The most beautiful region of the earth 
had never yet been described to the in- 
habitants of Europe. The luxuriant 
landscape of African isles had found no 
Ruysdael to mirror them. Their fair 
maids, born of French parents, had 
bloomed, and faded, like the flowers that 
adorned their raven locks, unsung on 
the lyre : when a young officer (Bernar- 
din de St. Pierre), in sight of the In- 
dian and African Oceans, whose billows 
ceaselessly lash the coral rocks of the 
Isle of France, wrote “ Paul et Virgi- 
nie.” The scene of the drama—a sma!! 
island rising out of a boundless sea, like 
the pyramids out of the sands of the 
desert—the one to proclaim, in smiling 
loveliness, the sway of God over the re- 
bellious elements, the others to testify of 
the genius of man—the actors, two 
friendless widows, with each an only 
child; an old negro man and his wife, 
and an aged planter; at the same time 
the spectator and narrator of the mourn- 
ful event. And yet, what scenes of in- 
nocent loves (loves of angels straying 
awhile on earth) were ever sent into the 
heart with greater power to penetrate, 
fill, and enthrall it?) What poet, of an- 
cient or modern times, ever made tears 
of deeper sorrow to flow, for real or 
imaginary woes, than those shed by two 

nerations at the parting of Virginia 
from her two mothers, and from Paul. 
whom she still thought that she loved 
only with a sister’s affection? She is 
gone—a waste of waters roll between 
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the two lovers—how we pity the poor 
child, now immured within the gloom 
of a convent ; imprisoned, too, in forms, 
rules, austerities uncongenial to her 
nature! Oh that we could, ao 
some potent spell, lead by the hand, the 
oe maid to her native land; give 

er again to the endearments of mater- 
nal love, to the enraptured caresses of 
the aged servants who fostered her in- 
fancy ; and seat her by the side of Paul, 
under the shade of the twin palm-trees, 
planted as memorials of their birth-day ! 

Letters from France have reached the 
lone island—Virginia writes that she 
will soon return—the vessel by which 
the letter came had a long passage— 
only a few days had elapsed after its 
arrival, when, lo! the ship that brings 
back to her green island, the long absent 
maid, is in sight—the pilot is already on 
board—in less than an hour it will be 
safely anchored within the port—but the 
wind had died away—the sea is smooth 
like glass; and yet, at long intervals 
from the far west, unbroken waves are 
seen advancing, which, as they slowly 
lift the ship on their tops, make it to 
strain its cable as if it already rode in 
a storm—a rumbling noise, distant and 
vague, like that which precedes an 
earthquake—a solemn, fearful stillness 
—dark, heavy clouds, which no breath 
of air gives motion to—the flight, too, of 
flocks of sea-birds, even of those with 
strong pinions, the unwearied journey- 
ers over the ocean, all hurrying in wild 
flight, and with plaintive shrieks, to 
their nests, built in the deep fissures 
of the towering cliffs which wall the 
island—these dread omens of a fast 
coming tempest, had brought to the 
beach, soon after the sun had set in va- 
pors as red as its orb, a crowd of tu- 
multuous and alarmed spectators ; and 
among them Paul, with his friend the 
aged planter, who sought to inspire him 
with hopes which his own experience 
taught him were illusive. Minute guns, 
the well known announcement of perils 
near at hand, added to the appalling 
horrors of that fatal night. 

We dare not to bring a ern 
to reflect,on this page,the shadows only 
of the sublime picture, wherea great 
master has made both the scene and the 
actors visible to all, asthey were to him, 
when evoked by his fancy. A loud clap 
of thunder seemed to have suddenly un- 
shackled the infuriated winds.—They 
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come, after careering long unresisted 
over a waste of water,—they come! mad- 
ly driving before them mountain waves 
to overwhelm the stately ship, proudly 
floating, as in defiance of their sway 
over the sea—now battering its solid 
bow with broken, severed surges 
in rapid succession—and now, assail- 
ing its swelling sides with the giant 
strength of mighty billows, gathered 
from afar, Paul, round whan hele his 
friend has fastened a strong rope, dashes 
in every receding wave, with the 
of being carried by it towards the ship, 
still held fast to its mooring by the 
strong cables; but every time, another 
wave throws him back on the beach, 
bruised and bleeding—Virginia is seen, 
through the glare of the red lightning, on 
the deck of the St. Geran, lel in a white 
robe, with her eyes raised up to heaven, 
like a martyr waiting for a celestial 
crown. At that moment, a bold sailor 
kneels before the maid: he entreats her 
to throw off her encumbering vestments, 
and trust for safety in his courage and 
strength. The chaste virgin gently re- 
pels him when he attempts to take her 
in his arms. But, lo! a dark, swift 
wave rolls on. The experienced eye 
of the sailor has marked its course. It 
is the coming fate! Reluctant, he 
dashes, alone, into the sea. The resistless 
billow rushes against the ship, impetu- 
ous bounds over it, but breaking as it 
falls, opens under it a bottomless abyss. 
All eyes are directed to where the 
St. Geran floated a moment before—no 
vestige is seen of the noble structure— 
darkness descends, like a curtain, over 
the scene! 
We had intended, in this article, to 
oes fiction, from the early bloom of 
er lovely infancy, in Greece, Rome and 
Arabia, to the period of her exuberant 
beauty in Spain, France, Germany, and 
the British Isles ; but, in counting the 
sheets over which we have already 
spread these pencillings, we are admon- 
ished, that we had inaccurately comput- 
ed our power of condensing the sub- 


jects of our theme, within the s 


allotted for theirexamination. Perhaps 
at some other time, we may bring to- 
gether before our readers, the female 
novelists, from Lafayette, an ancestress 
o! the friend of America, to our own 
Sedgwick—(a wreath of flowers of 
brightest hues and sweetest perfume), 


and speak of the masters of the Roman- 
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tic School. We are aware that St. 
Pierre might well have been classed 
among these; but we confess that we 
were impatient to offer him a tribute of 
gratitude, in fond remembrance of the 
“pleasurable sorrows” the yearly pe- 
rusal of his poem has given us. 

They crowd around us, as if unwilling 
we should part so soon, these shadowy 
creations of genius! Here, Caleb Wil- 
liams spies our gestures, watches our 
looks—nay ! questions our silence with 
those glances of insane curiosity that 
hunted to the scaffold his kind and high- 
minded patron. There, stands before us, 
wild and restless, the mysterious being 
whose steps print, sometimes on polar 
snow, sometimes on the damp soil of 
Indian jungles, the revered sign of 
man’s salvation—to him alone, the doom- 
ed wanderer, the badge of eternal woes. 
Now, borne on fancy’s pinions to the 
solitudes of Lounisiana’s forests, we 
hear the solemn notes of sacred hymns, 
like incense burnt on the altar, rising 
from earth, and wafting to the skies the 
pure spirit which, for seventeen springs, 
dwelt in the beauteous form by whose 
side knoe! and pray,a venerable priest, 
and an Indian chief. Then, sitting, 
with René, on the bow of a bark canoe, 
swiftly gliding on the turbid waters of 
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the Mississippi, we listen to a tale of 
guilty love, confided, in the stillness of 
a starry night, to the spirits of the 
wilderness, and to the ear of an old 
Choctaw warrior; and, again, still un- 
der the sway of wild imaginings, we 
are by the side of the Red Rover, on the 
deck of that dread ship where Cooper 
has laid the scenes of his most thrilling 
drama. With parental solicitude, we 
watch the Angel-sleep of that lovely 
child whom Eugene Sue found, soiled 
and defiled, like a pearl when taken out 
of a putrid shell-fish, whom he cleansed 
in the fount of repentance, and made 
again pure and lustrous. She is not a 
stranger to us, that black-eyed virgin, 
whom the long-unknown enchanter, 
whose wand ruled the tribe of obedient 
genii, called into existence, and named 
Rebecca! Thy Alice too, Bulwer, we 
descry, though she timidly avoids our 
eyes! In her we hail all that the heart 
of man ever desired, pictured, and wor- 
shipped in woman. But, lo! Esmeralda 
smiles; and, while she beckons to us to 
listen to her song, mirthful, she spreads 
her green scarf to the breeze of the 
morning. Wait a while, fair inspirer 
of deathless imaginings! soon will we 
return, bringing to wreathe thy beaute- 
ous head, garlands of violets and roses! 


THE PRESIDENTS OF TEXAS. 


BY C. MONTGOMERY. 


Tse four men who, in turn, have 
been called to the highest place in the 
Land of the Lone Star, are as diverse 
as men can well be in mind and linea- 
ments, but they are agreed on three 

ints—in their strong love for Texas— 
in a devout faith in the glories of her 
future destiny—and in the extraordinary 
littleness of their faith in each other. 
This is a Texian characteristic, and, 
when we consider the circumstances, 
no cause of marvel. 

The population of “the youngest-born 
of nations” is a recent conglomeration 
of all manner of material from all man- 
ner of sources. It is a mingled but 
rich débris of genius, enterprise, worth 
and crime ; detached by an infinite va- 
riety of causes from the well-stratified 
society of the older states, and hurried 
in restless confusion to the genial and 


all-embracing Texas, where—though 
still undulating and in attrition—the 
varied mass is gradually subsiding into 
order and coherence. A true Texian 
is fearless, witty and affable, open of 
speech, and prompt in generous deeds, 
but he is slow of confidence in the inte- 
grity of others, and has a quick relish 
for scandal. He has a profound and 
abiding distrust of human nature ; and 
while he presses the kindest hospitali- 
ties on the stranger, he is speouletia 
in his heart on the probable nature | 
magnitude of the crimes which have 
driven the wanderer to Texas. He 
will beard the lion in his den, and out- 
sip an army of old women, yet he is 
ind and liberal to his friend, and stead- 
fast in his loyalty to the home of his 
choice. With all their inconsistencies, 
the Texians are faithful and brave, their 
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country one of the loveliest beneath the 
sun, and her chief magistrates such 
men as would make themselves of note 
any where. 

avin G. Burnet, a gifted and hon- 
orable man, the first and “ provisional” 
President of Texas, was invited to the 
executive seat in the darkest hour of her 
revolutionary struggle. He is a son of 
earnest, unflinching New Jersey, and 
while he held the reins of authority, 
— himself the lawful inheritor of 

er stubborn patriotism. 

The year 1835, the “ year of victory,” 
had made Texas, in effect, a free state, 
though her independence was not de- 
clared in form. Mexico, at war with 
herself, and rent by unceasing convul- 
sions, had made shipwreck of the Con- 
stitution of 1824, under which the An- 
glo-American settlers of Texas bad been 
lured from their law-protected homes, 
to conquer the wilderness. The con- 
stitution of ’24 had guaranteed to them, 
in due time, a state organization, and, 
meanwhile, a fair representation in the 
Legislature of Coahuila. Santa Ana 
had broken off the confederation of the 
States, and with a strong hand central- 
ized the government into a military 
despotism. In this process he invaded 
the Legislature of the associated states 
of Coahuila and Texas, in the midst of 
its deliberations, and put an end to its 
existence. He ordered some of the 
most refractory of its members to be 
imprisoned, annulled its acts, and de- 
clared the country under martial law. 
Could the children of the Declaration 
of Independence hear all this calmly ? 
No! It was easier to die by their 
hearths than see them thus trampled 
under the rule of a licentious soldiery. 
One thought pervaded the land—Texas 
must know and maintain her rights— 
they should be clearly defined, distinct- 
ly admitted, and strictly respected by 
Mexico—or Texas should be independent. 

No dissenting voice was raised against 
this ultimatum, even when the san- 
qa Cos was thundering at the 

estern gates of Texas. Freemen 
born would as soon resign the air of 
heaven as liberty of conscience, trial 
by jury, freedom of the press, and the 
supremacy of the law. Mexico had de- 


nied all this to her own vassal citizens, 
and was pressing upon Texas with a 
strong military array, with the avowed 
intention of compelling her to a like 
submission. Compromise was out of the 
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question. The Texians flew to arms. 
Some few thought to take a middle 
course, and hold fast to their allegiance 
to Mexico, while they stood resolutely 
against her in defence of a State 

overnment and the Constitution of ’24. 

exico, or rather the army of Mexico, 
had repudiated both and would bear no 
terms. The government of the United 
States kept aloof, but the people, whom 
the government could not restrain, heard 
the call of their brethren for aid, and 
sent forth a cheering cry of response. 
Provisions, ammunition, money—and 
more than money’s worth, on in- 
trepid men, came at demand to help out 
the noble quarrel. This was wrong in 
citizens of a nation in amity with Mex- 
ico, but right in men whose creed is 
liberty. Those who can must settle 
accurately this question of conscience. 
The friends of Texas said the cause of 
all mankind was paramount to the in- 
stitutions of any country, and went 
openly to the battle. 

Thus strengthened by sympathy and 
succor from the mother-land, the Texians 
met the invader at the threshold. Go- 
liad and the Alamo, the last strongholds 
of Mexican power, were wrested from 
her, and Texas ended a chain of bril- 
liant achievements, such as the history 
of despotism cannot parallel, by the to- 
tal expulsion of Cos and his army from 
the soil. The year 1835 closed upon 
Texas with a doubled territory and un- 
stained honor. Sadly different was the 
history of 1836—the year of blood and 
shame. It dawned upon irresolution, 
faithlessness, and base ingratitude ; it 
set on vain-glorious imbecility. That 
Goliad and Alamo, so gaily and so gal- 
lantly wen but a few months before, 
were, with five hundred brave lives, 
heartlessly sacrificed through the inde- 
cision and cowardice of Texas, or of 
her chosen general, is a bitter and in- 
effaceable truth. The sin lies between 
them, and they must answer for it to 
the judgment of all honest men. Hous- 
ton attributes the disgraceful lapse to 
the panic insubordination of the Texi- 
ans—they impute it to his unmilitary 
neglect. The subsequent elevation of 
Gen. Houston seems to justify his po- 
sition, but it must be said in extenua- 
tion of the Texians, that it was only 
under his command they brought upon 
themselves the derision of the world. 

It was at this crisis of humiliation 
that three men, born to lead in camp 
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and council, rose star-like and together 
on the horizon of Texas. Burnet, 
Houston, and Lamar—you who filled 
successively, yet so differently, the 
Presidential chair, have yet to receive 
from your country a full hearing and 
an impartial judgment. 

The representatives of the country 
had met at Washington on the Brazos, 
to discuss and adopt a national Consti- 
tution, when the messengers of wo 
came to warn them of the advance of 
Santa Ana—the close investment of 
San Antonio—and the imminent danger 
of Goliad. Their horses were saddled 
and their arms trimmed for battle, when 
the members of the Convention of ’36, 
in haste and peril, but with the dignity 
of self-reliance, set their names to the 
instrument and declared Texas an in- 
dependent and sovereign republic, and 
David G. Burnet her Chief Magistrate. 

President Burnet hastened to con- 
vene his Cabinet at Harrisburg, to 
deliberate on the means of repairing 
the losses and dishonor which three 
months of confusion, mismanagement 
and delay, had brought upon the coun- 
try ; while Gen. Houston, who had been 
confirmed in the supreme military com- 
mand, after astonishing the inhabitants 
by a five days’ revel, proceededt o join 
the army at Gonzales. There he learn- 
ed that every hour of his delay had been 
marked by the waste of precious blood. 
The Alamo had fallen, and with it, every 
man who, in a blind faith in Texas, had 
defended its walls. Day by day its 
cannon had boomed forth their call for 
aid, but none came. In all Texas not 
a finger was raised in their behalf. 
Yes, Gonzales sent a few devoted men 
to swell the list of victims, but it was an 
useless sacrifice. Goliad met the same 
cold abandonment, and without an effort 
to save them, three hundred gallant 
volunteers from the United States were 
slaughtered. This weight of blood rests 
not more heavily on the cruelty of Mexi- 
co than on the inaction of Texas. The 
result was decisive. Santa Ana moved 
on, over the ruins of these doomed for- 
tresses, in a clear path to the heart of 
Texas, and spread desolation as he 
went. Houston fled before him, and as 
he retreated, burned Gonzales, Beason’s 
Mills, and San Filipe. Struck with 
the policy of rendering this rebellious 
people homeless, Santa Ana, as he 
drove the population and army of Texas 
before him, destroyed what Houston 


spared. Unopposed, he crossed the 

Antonio and Colorado, and though 
successfully withstood for three days at 
the Brazos, by Capt. Mosely Baker, with 
a hundred men (there were some men 
in Texas, even in those days), he only 
diverged a trifle from his direct course, 
crossed the river at another place, un- 
housed the month-old Cabinet at Harris- 
burg, and burned the place. 

With the first President, the infant 
government set out on its travels, and, 
with an occasional pause for refresh- 
ment, it has kept moving ever since. 
Between presidential fickleness, caprice, 
piques and speculations, it is as locomo- 
tive as a strolling menagerie. During 
the eight or nine months of Burnet’s 
administration it “camped” in about 
half a dozen places ; but these, unlike 
its after peregrinations, owing to the 
unavoidable chances of war, the execu- 
tive office was anything but a bed of 
roses, for in that brief period were 
crowded the most striking events of the 
revolutionary struggle. 

In March, the Alamo and her one 
hundred and forty defenders were sacri- 
ficed. A little later in the same month, 
Goliad and its three hundred volunteers 
were offered up at the same altar. 
Whether it be called Doubt, or Dismay, 
or Discord, the cost of victims was the 
same, and, however or whatever the 
cause, the crime was needless and past 
atonement. 

In April, Harrisburg was laid in 
ashes by the Mexicans, and the Cabinet 
forced to retire to Velasco. Before the 
month was over, the invading chief was 
a prisoner on the banks of the San Ja- 
cinto, a helpless and fawning supplicant 
for the mercy he had so often refused to 
others. 

In May, the Presidents of Texas and 
Mexico had met face to face,and ar- 
ranged the terms of fair and honorable 
peace between the two republics. Gen. 
Santa Ana had, according to stipula- 
tion, embarked for Vera Cruz, on the 
Texian Schooner Invincible, when some 
ill-advised Texians, who had not yet 
accustomed themselves to the civic du- 
ties of obedience, took the matter out of 
the hands of the government, and com- 
pelled the Mexican chief to re-land, and 
place himself in their keeping. This 
was a source of deep mortification to 
Burnet. The immediate release of the 
President of Mexico was a leading con- 
dition in the treaty for the recognition 
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of the independence of Texas, and his 
continued detention would give him but 
too plausible an excuse for the non-per- 
formance of the contract. To add to the 
embarrassment of his situation, a high 
officer of the army set on foot a conspi- 
racy to seize on the person of the Pre- 
sident, take possession of the reins of 
government, and, perhaps, declare him- 
self dictator. No one knows the exact 
aim of this vaulting ambition ; perhaps 
the conspirator had not defined it to 
himself; but it was foiled. The Texians 
were not so deficient in public virtue as 
to overturn, at every mad suggestion, 
the authority they had themselves es- 
tablished. ‘The plea for the proposed 
outrage, was the alleged indignation of 
the army at the lenity exercised towards 
Santa Ana. Burnet met these com- 
plicated difficulties with singular firm- 
ness and decorum. He did not cordial- 
ly approve the treaty of surrender en- 
weed into by Houston, on the field of 
battle, but he laid the question before 
the Cabinet, listened calmly to his 
constitutional advisers, accepted their 
opinions, which, however, were not ad- 
verse to his own, and sought to carry 
their decision into faithful effect. That 
an enthusiastic, self-willed people de- 
layed the execution of it, was not his 
fault. 

In the council which decided the fate 
of Santa Ana, we find Lamar acting 
as Secretary of War, and measurin 
his political strength with Houston an 
Burnet. His vote was “ Death to the 
Murderer,” and he gave cogent reasons 
in support of its justice and policy. 

Houston, who, though not in the 
cabinet, exercised a potent influence on 
its action, was for the mildest measures, 
but proposed nothing. Burnet felt with 
Lamar but reasoned with his cabinet, 
that it would be most expedient to make 
by treaty the life of Santa Ana avail- 
able. ‘To this Lamar replied with keen 
foresight, that treaties made in duress 
are invalid—that their prisoner had not 
the power to keep his contract, and that, 
granting the validity of the treaty and 
his ability to enforce it, Santa Ana’s 
proverbial faithlessness would preclude 
even the wish. He had violated every 
law of humanity and every usage of 
civilized warfare, and, as the greatest 
of criminals, should have “ his punish- 
ment read from the code of Draco.” If 
terms were made, however, he would 
not have the nation faithless to her 








word. The Texians could hardly feel 
as charitably when they looked upcn 
their scorched soil and Leniatons fami- 
lies, or thought of their three hundred 
brethren led out to be shot down in cold 
blood on the morning of the last Palm 
Sunday ; but not the less did their inter- 
ference with the provisions of the treaty 
take from them the right to complain, if, 
on her part, Mexico tampered with the 
promise of recognition. Those who 
exact faith must keep it. At last, how- 
ever, to the great relief of President 
Burnet, Gen. Santa Ana was des- 
patched in honor and safety to his own 
country ; the government was assuming 
shape and stability; the threats of for- 
cible opposition to his authority were 
hushed; and he had leisure to prepare 
for the election and in-coming of a Con- 
stitutional Congress and President. 

Gen. Sam Hovstor, in a sudden 
revulsion of public sentiment, was elect- 
ed his successor, and Mirabeau B. 
Lamar the first Vice President of Texas, 
In March, °36, Mr. Burnet assumed, 
and in December of the same year 
resigned, the thorny honors of the Tex- 
ian Presidency; three years later, at 
the accession of Lamar, he came from 
his retirement to serve with him as 
Vice President, and ably, eloquently, 
and firmly, did he fill his post. 

Ex-President Burnet is above the 
medium size, simple, manly and direct 
in his bearing, elegant and forcible, but 
sometimes harsh in language, of reso- 
lute and fiery temper, open and uncon- 
ciliating in friendship and enmity, and 
altogether better fitted to serve than to 
please his high-spirited and unmanage- 
able constituents. In this lies the great 
contrast between Burnet and his succes- 
sor. Everybody admits his high quali- 
ties as a statesman, everybody confides 
in his firm patriotism, and everybody 
misdoubts Houston in both, yet on two 
occasions, the majority of Texians have 
passed by the sober integrity of Burnet 
and borne Houston in their arms, drunk, 
wavering and unreliable, from the rum- 
shop to their Presidential Chair. They 
loved the winning and gracious orator, 
though they did not respect the man. 
This is the true solution of the aes 
inconsistency and debasement of their 
choice. There was a shade of gene- 
rosity too in this political folly. 

The campaign of San Jacinto was, 
up to the day of the decisive victory, 
unpopular. The downfall of the for- 
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tresses of Goliad and San Antonio, du- 
ring the absence of Gen. Houston from 
his military duties, the needless destruc- 
tion of their garrisons; the retreat of 
the army after he took the command 
before an inferior force,—an unheard of 
thing in the annals of Texas—the con- 
sequent distress and flight of the popu- 
lation, and the severe and irreparable 
loss of Gonzales, Beason’s Mills, and 
San Felipe, which were burned by his 
orders as he left them behind, had roused 
throughout the land a fever of clamor- 
ous indignation. His officers shared in 
the discontent, and were loudly threat- 
ening to displace him by a general who 
would fight, when a messenger from 
President Burnet came to the camp and 
forbade farther retreat. Gen. Houston 
obeyed the imperative order, and the 
battle of San Jacinto was fought and 
won. Texas forgot her disasters and 
mortifications in the joy of triumph, and 
in the fervent reaction of feeling she 
not only forgot the grave charges 
against Houston, but as he lay wounded 
in his tent (and wounded in her cause), 
full of patient smiling kindness, even 
for those who reviled him, she excused 
his excesses and was eager to atone for 
past invective by futur? confidence. 
Some calmer heads urged the spotless 
character, the zealous devotion, and 
unrequited services of Stephen F. Aus- 
tin, the “ Father of Texas,” and claimed 
for his unquestioned abilities the first 
place of honor. Texas has since mourn- 
ed her ingratitude to him who guarded 
her cradle in the wilderness, but then 
the tide of enthusiasm set for the 
“wounded of San Jacinto,” and 1837 
saw Sam Houston her inaugurated 
President. ‘The Congress was already 
intensely engaged in law-making, and 
turned out acts, charters, amendments 
and confirmations, with a rapidity 
which surprised ‘agi 8 y but the 
august body itself. Nevertheless a 
golden thread of common sense ran 
through all the extravagant legislation. 
Amid the newness and effervescence of 
their lately acquired freedom, was seen 
the stable Anglo-Saxon principle of 
good faith. If lavish and inexperienced, 
Texas held steadfastly to the hope and 
intention of keeping her engagements 
and paying her debts. Houston found 
the country unsettled and destitute of 
resources, and could do little more than 
keep out of mischief. He acted up to 
this negative virtue; and—except in 


some Indian treaties for which his ene- 
mies withhold due praise went—no far- 
ther. There was a war party contin- 
ually talking of active hostilities with 
Mexico, but Houston _ significant! 

pointed to the empty treasury, and oh 
vised them to wait a more fitting sea- 
son. His administration was a long 
pause, wherein Texas took breath for 
future effort. It was said before that 
*36 began in shame and confusion and 
ended in folly. ‘The inconsiderate elec- 
tion and reckless legislation of the first 
constitutional government deserves the 
censure, and so the Texians, in the long 
rest of this Presidential term of three 
years, thought themselves. They rose 
from their apathy and resolved to do 
something—tcha/, they had not quite 
decided—and elected Mirabeau B. 
Lamar, to carry out their indefinite 
views: Houston, at the close of °39, 
retired from office, the most unpopular 
man in Texas. Why he was so, it is 
difficult to say. That he was intempe- 
rate was known exactly as well when 
he was elected, and with all his person- 
al faults confirmed, the Texians after- 
wards chose him to represent them— 
their character, capacity and morals— 
to the world in the prominent and na- 
tional light of the Presidency. 

With all his faults, Gen. Houston 
will carry with him the hearts of the 
many, whenever it pleases him to ex- 
ert his unrivalled powers of captivation. 
His countenance is noble and expres- 
sive, despite the stony coldness of a 
hard, grey eye, and a something of in- 
sincerity about the lines of his “mouth. 
His figure is commanding and full of 
a grace and easy dignity that harmonize 
well with the measured cadence of his 
tones and the imposing grace of his 
conversation. Few whocome in direct 
contact with him can withstand the 
fascinations of his gentle cordiality of 
manner. He is courteous and accessi- 
ble to all, and all go away delighted. 
He adapts himself with equal facility to 
the taste of prince and peasant, to the 
comprehension of philosopher or child. 
This wonderful tact, this profound ap- 
preciation of the weaknesses of human 
nature, has gained Gen. Houston more 
friends and more reputation than his 
actual achievements. His generalship 
has been strenuously denied by his mil- 
itary compeers, yet fame has crowned 
hima hero. His statesmanship is all 
negative, but it has been singularly for 
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tunate. He does not originate, but he 
almost always preserves. If he does 
not strengthen, he seldom impairs. He 
never formed a system of high policy 
in his whole public career, but all con- 
temporaneous wisdom seems to fall to 
his account. He is so ready in turning 
every favorable incident to his own 
credit, and so adroit in fastening the 
blame of every mishap on his enemies, 
that every public event in which he is 
connected, however remotely, brings 
him new strength. No matter whether 
he favors or opposes, he is sure to reap 
the reward of success, and some one 
“he loves not” must endure the smart 
of the failure. The only positive mer- 
it which a close investigation of his 
political life reveals, is a judicious econo- 
my. He has been as careful of the re- 
sources of Texas as he is of his own— 
a virtue of which, in these corrupt days, 
he has almost the monopoly. 

The most beautiful trait of his pri- 
vate character is his devoted affection 
for his charming and gifted wife. His 
first marriage was cakiagti, and ended 
abruptly in an early separation ;—the 
wherefore is shrouded in impenetrable 
mystery, but he suddenly left his home 
and high station as Governor of Ten- 
nessee, for a tent among the Indians. 
Another change found him a lawyer on 
the frontiers of Texas; and the next, the 
victor of San Jacinto. There is a touch 
of Indian bitterness and pertinacity in 
the comfortable and thorough hearti- 
ness of the hatred he bestows on those 
who cross his way ; but he loves and 
sustains earnestly those who stand truly 
by him. There is often an uncompro- 
mising war between him and Burnet, and 
no love between him and Lamar. In 
some way or other he is embroiled with 
most of the leading men of the repub- 
lic, but he manages his quarrels so 
dexterously, that he has the vantage 
even in defeat. To attack Gen. Sam 
Houston is like coming to blows with 
a torpedo. 

With Mrraseau B. Lamar we open 
a new chapter of Texian history. 
Hitherto Texas had existed by suffer- 
ance. She had stood at the door, but 
had not entered the Hall of Nations. 
Lamar felt that she deserved and 
must have a place and name, and boldly 
took the helm. If he steered too di- 
rectly to his landmarks—and this is the 
only accusation—without due attention 
to the shoals and drifts of the channel, 





it must at least be conceded that he 
made a splendid and successful voyage. 
Up to his administration the young na- 
tion had lived on in the chaos of revo- 
lutionary expedients. She had no re- 
venue on which to base credit, and her 
rich wilderness of wnappropriated land 
could only be made available under a 
settled government and with an in- 
creased population. Meanwhile a navy 
was to be created, and an efficient bor- 
der defence organized, for Mexico was 
continually threatening invasion, and 
the Indian tribes pressed sorely on the 
frontier settlements. Lamar reduced 
public business to form and order, and 
strengthened the navy so eflectually 
that, so far from being molested at 
home, the Lone Star became a frequent 
and dreaded victor in the Mexican 
waters. He effectually protected the 
Western frontier, by carrying the go 
vernment thither and establishing the 
capital at once on the spot Congress 
had designated as its eventual site. It 
was situated at the extreme verge of 
the white settlements, and in great 
danger of Indian forays, but the in- 
crease of population consequent to the 
permanent location of the government, 
was a better safeguard to the border 
than ali the forts or disciplined regi- 
ments Texas could command. On the 
beautiful Colorado, in a region of sur- 
passing beauty, and ina dias of un- 
matched purity, rose as if by magic 
the romantic village of Austin, and 
there for three years the restless Con- 
gress and Cabinet of Texas had a con- 
stitutional abiding place. But—alas 
for Texian stability !—on the fourth it 
was abandoned to the Indians, the 
“ government” resumed its wand-rings, 
and the wild buffalo and ravening wolf 
were invited to make their lair in its 
abandoned halls. Since then the rep- 
resentatives of foreign powers have 
been kept making perpetual excursions 
in search of the Executive. Still it is 
something that the government was “ at 
home” for three years, and that fact 
lends a kind of distinctive complexion 
to the administration of Gen, Lamar. 
The cause of education received its 
first national impulse under Lamar. 
The Texians are intelligent, liberal, and 
alive to the vital importance of this 
great element of republicanism, but 
there were so many calls upon their in- 
adequate means, that they had over- 
looked making provision for its support. 
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With a broad forecast for the future, 
Lamar pointed out how the timely appro- 
priation of a minute fraction of the na- 
tional domain would secure eventually 
the blessings of universal instruction, 
and urgently recommended that suitable 
grants should be selected and set aside 
while the best lands were vacant. 

The venturous expedition to Santa 
Fe was the best and boldest, though the 
most unfortunate and least understood 
feature of Lamar’s policy. It has been 
called by ignorance and fanaticism a 
plundering excursion. Men do not go 
a thousand miles through the untried 
wilderness to bring back a herd or two 
of cattle, when they can have them for 
next to nothing at their own door. Nor 
could a few hundred men, at that dis- 
tance from home, encumbered with a 
long train of heavy trading wagons, 
reasonably expect to conquer and lead 
sa captivity the whole State of Santa 

e. 


It was a wise and well conceived 
thongh unsuccessful mission—partly 
private and mercantile, partly public 
and diplomatic, inasmuch as the go- 
vernment lent its aid, countenance and 
flag to effect a national good. But for 
a concurrence of adverse circumstances 
it would have effected more for the 
honor and independence of Texas than 
anything done or attempted since the 
day of San Jacinto. 

ure intimation had reached Texas 
that the inhabitants along the Rio 
Grande, crushed and down-trodden by 
the intolerable tyranny of Armijo, the 
Mexican governor, were ready to with- 
draw from the Mexican confederacy, and 
make common cause with Texas. If, 
as Texas claimed, and was eager to 
have foreign powers admit, this was a 
portion of her territory, it was essential 
to make some show of sovereignty in 
its defence, and if possible bring the inhab- 
itants into the common fold. All things 
seemed to favor a decisive blow, and 
Commienny, General Cazneau, a man of 
approved ability, received orders to fit 
out the os age When, with as much 
promptitude as the resources of the 
country permitted, the preparations were 
completed, the intrepid adventurers set 
forth, under the command of the gallant 
and accomplished General H. M‘Leod. 
In the face of a thousand discourage- 
ments they traversed the Prairie 
Desert, and would have accomplished 
their object but for the black treachery 
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of one of the officers. At the worst it 
was not altogether useless. To opena 
new commercial route to the distant 
settlements of her claimed territory, to 
give them assurance of the good-will 
and co-operation of Texas, and to 
arrange the preliminary steps for a final 
and perfect alliance, was the honorable 
and politic aim of the Santa Fe expedi- 
tion. 

If it had not miscarried, or if the ex- 
perience so dearly bought in the first, 
had been made to bear upon a second 
attempt, Texas would now stand in a 
better position on the question of Annexa- 
tion. But General Lamar’s term of 
office was near its close, and the impul- 
sive Texians, ever prone to consider 
results rather than reasons, and vexed 
to see their hopes dashed to the ground, 
were ready to denounce everybody con- 
nected with what the year before was 
their pet project. In a tremendous fit 
of economy, they resolved to have a con- 
servative administration. They would 
furl sail and cast anchor for the next 
three years; to do this they must have 
a President as unlike Lamar as possible, 
and Sam Houston was the very man, 

Burnet had left office a most unpopular 
man, though no censure rested upon his 
olicy, his integrity, or his economy ; 
indeed, the most fault-finding of his con- 
stituents could not complain of the 
magnificence of a President who with 
his family lived and held his levees and 
councils in the compass of two small 
unfinished rooms, as Burnet did at 
Velasco ; but his impetuous freedom of 
speech cut too home forthe mass. His 
zeal did notatone for his ungraciousness. 

Houston went out even more uni- 
versally execrated. His insanity and 
profligacy were on every tongue. Rise 
were a people more virtuously indignant 
at the private irregularities of a Chief 
Magistrate, than the Texians. Never 
was indiguation more speedily forgotten. 

Lamar retired almost as well abused 
as the other two. He was accused of 
ruining the nation by his extravagant 
projects. The navy had been increased 
by two or three sloops of war and a 
steamer, and had been kept afloat. It 
was true Yucatan had paid a handsome 
share of the expense, but why have any 
navy? The Santa Fe affair had also 
cost money, and had not been justified 
by success. In short, '‘l’exas was poor 
and somebody must be to blame. It 
could be no one but the Executive. 
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This periodical revulsion of feeling, 
which seems a stated epidemic in Texas, 
re-elected Houston ; and his ——— 
descended to private life, with the same 
serene dignity he had evinced in taking 
the chair of state. Wiauthout dispute or 
comment he resigned his name to the 
verdict of his compatriots, and he may 
safely rely on their justice. 

Lamar cannot be portrayed in a few 
bold strokes like his Presidential com- 
peers. He has as it were a double cha- 
racter, not inconsistent, but in strong 
contrast; and the shades, as they cross 
and blend, can only be traced by the 
hand of a master. He is scarcely of 
middle height, and of the full and rounded 
[acu ger te that we associate with a 
ove of ease and self-indulgence. This 
is true of him, but with an exciting 
cause he courts peril and is indifferent 
to privation. This benign, meditative, 
repose-loving expression Indicates strong 
domestic virtues, and a temper not easily 
chafed, yet his impetuous energy in his 
hours of trial startles even his friends, 
and his enemies have good reason to 
speak severely of the fiery harshness of 
his anger. He is remarkably gentle 
and affectionate in his manners, habitu- 
ally self-controlled, as men of volcanic 
passions sometimes are, careful of the 
feelings, and studious of the happiness of 
all around him, but there is withal an 
occasional quickness of gesture, and a 
latent sparkle in the mild blue eye, that 
hint strongly of the d rous fire that 
—_ beneath that placid exterior. 
Each of his high qualities, and he has 
many, walks hand in hand with some 
collateral fault; but his faults spring 
so naturally from his unpruned virtues, 
that they are excused with a warmer 
love than we give to the cold merits of 
more correct men. 

General Lamar is a Georgian by 
birth, and of that rough old Huguenot 
blood, which for so long a space seemed 
only created to be poured out for freedom. 
He is a legitimate scion of that ho- 
norable stock, and wherever liberty has 
work to do, he is ready to bleed or toil 
for her sake. His local predilections 
are of the strongest, but his indomitable 
sense of justice protects him from unfair 
prejudices. All his associations are 
with the South, and he loves the South- 
ern land with a filial and unreasoning 
devotion. Who but glances contempt- 
uously at her institutions, insults his 
household gods, and he would deal 


with him as a heretic and a stranger; 
but he would war with equal vehemence 

him who would invade the re- 
pose of the North. With still deeper 
enthusiasm he loves the beautiful land 
which has lavished so much affection 
on him. It has been well said of him, 
that “ His native Union he honors as a 
mother—to Texas he gives the passion- 
ate love of a bridegroom; he wooed 
her by his eloquence, he won her with 
his sword. He may chide her wayward 
fancies, and fly from her caprices, 
but he perpetually retraces his truant 
steps to repose at her feet.” 

Gen. Houston’s second administra- 
tion has been called “the government of 
omission.” Except in treating for an- 
nexation, into which he was forced 

inst his own judgment by the over- 
whelming and irresistible voice of the 
people, it will only be remembered for 
what he did not do. The measures 
which he refused to adopt make the 
landmarks of his course. His judicious 
economy, and a prudent abstinence from 
any strong compromising action during 
his first term, had left no salient points 
for attack; and this proper! descanted 
upon in his own brilliantand persuasive 
way, had been worth to him a second 
election. 

Elated by the perfect triumph of his 
non-action plan, Houston resolved to 
test the utmost capabilities of the system. 
He went deliberately to work to nullify 
all Lamar had done or aimed to do. 
His first act was to destroy the navy, 
which all previous administrations, in- 
cluding his own, had been so anxious 
to create, and which had but just been 
fostered into some efficiency. 
second was to abandon the capital, and 
devote the border settlements to destruc- 
tion. Asthis threw back the population 
upon Eastern Texas, and increased his 
popularity in that quarter, it was not so 
dangerous to his personal interest as 
it appears on the surface. The third 
was to invite back the savage tribes 
that had been driven from the vicinity 
of the settlements at the cost of so 
many invaluable lives. There is no 
donbt he was actuated in this by ri 
and merciful motives, and his Indian 
policy might, if he could have controlled 
the matter absolutely, in the long run 
be the safer, as it certainly was the most 
desirable plan. But the suspicious and 
blood-loving Indian mistrasts the white 
race, The traditions of three centuries 
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of wrong and strife are not to be 
washed away by a few drops of ink; 
and forbearance that omits to repress— 
and that sternly—his outrages, he con- 
strues into weakness. mar was 
ready to treat, but he chastised without 
mercy the infraction of treaties, and 
the savages kept the peace, or observed 
a wary distance. Houston forgave, and 
kept forgiving, until he obtained the 
confidence of many of the tribes, and 
made such terms with them as will 
tend to the lasting benefit of both races. 
In the meantime, however, his policy 
has laid waste the Eden of the West. 
All the farms around Austin have been 
deserted, and the country house of 
President Lamar, only two miles from 
the capital, can no longer be inhabited. 
The tenants would be scaiped in a 
week. The Red men do not reciprocate, 
as yet, the loving-kindness of the Texian 
government. 

Still, with all these drawbacks, Gen. 
Houston’s Indian policy is just and 
humane, and it may eventually prove 
the most salutary. He has also main- 
tained a regular and rigid system of 
economy in the management of the 
public funds, and by this help materially 
improved the national currency. 

His neglecting to succor the unfor- 
tunate Texian prisoners who were pining 
in the dungeons of Mexico, and his 
refusal to pay the seamen of his fleet 
their hard-earned wages, are extreme 
and unfavorable examples of this econ- 
omy, but in finance his general conduct 
has been wise and commendably safe. 
In that respect perhaps none of his com- 
peas have equalled his prudence. The 
anne powers of Europe had recognized 
the independence of Texas in Lamar’s 
time, and manifested by prompt and 
liberal treaties a growing sense of her 
inter-commercial importance. Houston 
drew closer the bonds of amity, and for 
a time betrayed so strong a preference 
for European alliances, that the United 
States Chargé took the alarm. He 
communicated to his own government 
his fears that England would under free 
trade colors convert Texas into a cotton 
growing colony, and monopolize her 
growing trade to the absolute exclusion 
of our ships and manufactures. Capt. 
Elliott, the British Chargé, was in effect 
the minister of foreign relations, and 
he looked confidently forward to the day 
when Texas could so far supply the 
spindles and looms of England, that a 
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rupture with the United States could 
be endured without fear of a revolution 
at home, or the transfer of the com- 
mercial balance to the other side of 
the Atlantic. Those whose large patri- 
otism would gather the whole Anglo- 
American family around one political 
altar, thought the accepted time was 
come, and pressed Mr. Tyler to open 
negociations for the reannexation of 
Texas to the United States. Houston 
received the proposition with coldness, 
with most of his cabinet ; he was averse 
to the measure, and would gladly have 
given it an unqualified rejection. This 
the people would not allow ; they longed 
to be again encircled in the glorious clasp 
of the Union, and the President knew 
too well their fond unchangeable at- 
tachment to the mother-land to venture 
an open opposition. He trifled and 
procrastinated, but to no purpose. The 
popular will forced him on, and his 
Congress watched that his reluctant 
Secretary of State clogged the treaty 
with no impossible conditions. The 
ministers of France and England sud- 
denly became wondrous kind, and 
expended upon each other and his 
Excellency an infinity of attention and 
counsel. ‘T'o their inexpressible relief 
the Senate of the United States rejected 
the treaty. Then the towering views 
of the anti-annexation members of the 
cabinet were freely exposed by the 
Attorney General. Mr. Terrill is a 
scholar and a gentleman, and at the 
moment was undoubtedly the accredited 
voice of the President. “ Let Texas,” 
said he, “remain independent and in 
close alliance with manufacturing Eu- 
rope, who will sell us all we want on 
better terms than we can buy of north- 
ern manufacturers, and pay us the 
highest price for our staple without the 
discount of a double shipment, and who 
will send to us her spare population to 
cultivate our unoccupied lands. Thus 
we shall escape tariff annoyances, so 
distasteful to an agricultural people, 
and anti-slavery dictation, so grating to 
southern prepossessions; and ere long, 
the richest and most congenial section 
of the Union, the kindred States of the 
south and west, will secede from the 
exacting north, and leaving her to buy 
cotton and sell her fabrics where she 
may, come to share with Texas the 
benefits of unrestricted trade, and con- 
genial legislation. ‘The Union has 
refused us—in a few years, with the aid 
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of Europe, we shall sever the Union 
and annex those States which furnish 
the aliment of her commercial and 
manufacturing life, to Texas.” These 
arguments made a party, but it was 
wofully in the minority. The idea of 
European interference in a family 
arrangement of republicanism was too 
unpalateable, and the great body of 
Texians clung with steadfast reliance 
to the hope of annexation, on such 
terms as a generous nation could honor- 
ably offer, and a free republic honorabl 
accept. Before this could be decided, 
Houston’s official term would expire, 
and both the candidates for the succes- 
sion were compelled to make a solemn 
pledge not to oppose annexation before 
their respective parties would carry 
them to the ballot-box. 

Dr. Anson Jones was elected after a 
sharp contest, and promises to imitate 
closely the moderate non-committalism 
of his predecessor. He was Secretary 
of State under Houston, and has im- 
bibed many of his antipathies. He is a 
plain, practical New Englander, ready 
for a speculation, either in his public or 
private capacity, so that it be safe and 
decorous ; but he will run no disagree- 
able risk. He will walk steadily by 
precedent, and will take care not to 
venture beyond his depth for friend or 
foe. He will go all decent lengths to 
oblige Ex-President Houston, or stretch 
a point even, in the way of a veto, for 
example, to gratify a joint dislike; but 
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Ir is at all times matter of the highest 
interest to the patriot, the philosopher, 
and the philanthropist, to ascertain 
upon correct data the progress of one’s 
own country, as compared with other 
nations, in wealth and power, the in- 
fluences of forms of existing govern- 
ments, upon the physical well-being 
and moral condition of the great mass 
of the people, as well as the effect of 
occupations, climate and general causes 
growing out of peculiar organizations 
of a community, political and social. 
To the statesman and the legislator, 
even in despotic forms of government, 
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he will make no personal sacrifices. He 
is pledged to the financial, and is at 
heart in favor of the anti-annexation 
policy of Houston; but he was also 
pledged to reinstate the navy, promote 
education, and restore the erratic go- 
vernment to its constitutional home. 
The last pledge he has already violated, 
and he seems to evade the one touching 
the navy. 

What the Texians particularly de- 
sired or expected of their fourth Presi- 
dent, is uncertain, but what they will 
have, is pretty distinctly shadowed forth. 
Jones will be a miniature edition of 
Houston in water colors, as Houston 
himself is an imperfect copy of General 
Jackson—without disrespect to the old 
hero be it said—done in chalks. 

Of the four Presidents of Texas, Jones 
is the least favored by nature. He is of 
inferior stature, and wanting in beauty 
of expression. He has not the forcible 
diction of Burnet, the persuasive grace 
of Houston, or the noble sincerity of 
Lamar; but he is courteous, self-pos- 
sessed, discriminating, and well edu- 
cated. There is a spice of petty ma- 
levolence in some of his papers, as Sec- 
retary of State, but he imputes these 
blots to Houston. A short time will 
prove him, and may corroborate the pre- 
dictions of his partisans, that he will 
show himself a steady and discreet pilot 
—one who will fill creditably the execu- 
tive chair of annexed or independent 
Texas. 


STATISTICS, 


who labor for posthumous fame by ad- 
ministering to the rapid advancement of 
their country’s greatness, a correct un- 
derstanding of its general interests grow- 
ing out of the natural pursuits of its 
individual inhabitants, is in the highest 
degree necessary, in order to give that 
direction to affsirs which will most 
surely and rapidly attain the desired 
end. In a republican form of govern- 
ment like ours, where every class, 
small though it be, is entitled to equal 
rights, and to the protection of the 
government from the encroachments 
and oppression of others more powerful, 
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correct information in relation to the 
condition and extent of all pursuits and 
interests becomes matter of fundamental 
necessity. It is ever the case in a re- 
presentative form of government, that 
each considerable interest is continu- 
ally, by specious representations and 
untiring applications, seeking to obtain 
from common government some 
advantages at the expense of the great 
mass of the people, who are generally 
passive. It is the active class, large or 
small, that obtains that which it desires, 
and always under the pretence that the 
special privilege demanded is for the 
general good. To combat the plausi- 
ble statements made on such occasions, 
the Legislator requires to be armed 
with the most minute and reliable in- 
formation, procured by independent and 
official means, and generalized in a man- 
ner toindicate the influence upon the gen- 
eral welfare exercised by each particu- 
lar interest. Up to the close of the 
18th century, the information in rela- 
tion even to the mere numbers of the 
population was exceedingly vague and 
imperfect, in this country as well as in 
Great Britain, and the countries of 
Europe. Previously to that period the 
principles of equality in representation 
and taxation had been but imperfectly 
understood, and still more imperfectly 
acted upon; as soon, however, as the 
federal constitution was formed, basing 
the representation of each state upon 
the actual number of its inhabitants, 
and requiring direct taxes to be levied 
in a just proportion to those numbers, a 
correct census became as it were an 
element of the government, and the 
enumeration of 1790 was ordered, and 
resulted in a return of 3,929,827. In 
France causes very similar produced a 
corresponding result, and the Consti- 
tuent Assembly of 1791 appointed a 
committee to report on the subject, and 
they returned 26,363,000, as the popu- 
lation of France. In England the want 
of such information had long been 
seriously felt, and attempts were fre- 
quently made to ascertain the popula- 
tion by means of the difference which 
had occurred in each decade, between 
the births and burials, during the 18th 
century. These were necessarily inac- 
curate, and in 1801, the first census by 
actual enumeration was taken, giving 
the population at 10,942,646 for the 
United Kingdom. Following their ex- 
amples most of the western nations of 
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Europe have made accurate enumera- 
tions of their inhabitants. 

While, however, the United States 
were the first to commence the enu- 
meration, as subordinate to a particular 
purpose, all the other nations have pur- 
sued the inquiries into branches of the 
subject equally important in a general 
view, and accurate returns of the mar- 
riages, births and deaths, annually fur- 
nish data by which the comparative 
fecundity and mortality of the popula- 
tion, as influenced by the different cir- 
cumstances of location, climate, occupa- 
tion, degrees of prosperity, &c., — be 
ascertained. Full returns of medical 
statistics are also regularly supplied, by 
which the progress of the curative sci- 
ence is in some measure marked, as 
well as the changing character of for- 
midable diseases. The influence of 
education as well as of physical cir- 
cumstances upon crime, developing the 
ultimate effect of various modes of pun- 
ishment upon different classes of offen- 
ders; the changed character of offen- 
ces, whether against persons, property 
or currency, under different circum- 
stances ; the general employments of the 
people and the produce of their indus- 
try, have also been carefully attended 
to in all countries with the exception 
of the United States, where the simple 
details of the actual numbers of the 
people required for the apportionment of 
the representatives alone engaged the 
attention of Congress, until the census 
of 1840. The important work of add- 
ing the details of occupation and in- 
dustrial products was then undertaken. 
This first attempt has necessarily been 
attended with great difficulties, and 
cannot be depended upon for perfect 
accuracy. It is, nevertheless, a great 
and valuable work, and although defec- 
tive in some of its details, is in its gen- 
eral results not far from the truth. The 
English census of 1801 was at first 
impugned by several able writers, in re- 
lation to its accuracy, but subsequent 
enumerations have proved its general 
correctness. The population returns of 
England were made upto 1841, underthe 
late Mr. Rickman, by the overseers of 
the poor, whose means of information 
were such as to place the genera! ac- 
curacy of the return almost beyond 
doubt. The death of Mr. Rickman led to 
the employment of the registrars of the 
births, deaths and marriages, instead of 
the overseers. In France the mode of 
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ascertaining the population is by calcu- 
lating the excess of births over burials. 
The registration of these events is so 
strictly enforced as to ensure a general 
accuracy in the results. ‘This mode of 
computation was employed by Mr. 
Rickman, in ascertaining the popula- 
tion of England as far back as 1570, 
assuming that the births, deaths and 
marriages, on an average of three years, 
bore the same proportion to the whole 
population as was ascertained to be the 
case, by the census of 1801. For gen- 
eral purposes this mode was sufticiently 
correct, but probably the population re- 
turns of the United States are the most 
complete of any national work of the 
kind undertaken. In relation to these 
tables Mr. J. Marshall, in his digest of 
Parliamentary papers compiled by order 
of the House of Commons, remarks as 
follows, “ The progressive increase of 
population in the United States may 
be regarded as one of the most remarka- 
blefeatures in the events of the last forty 
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years. During each of the three ten 
yearly periods from 1800 to 1830, the 
increase has been about 35 per cent or 
144 in the aggregate of thirty years. 
The clerical and typographical accu- 
racy of the compilation of the American 
official returns is creditable to the parties 
entrusted with their arrangements and 
execution; had any errors or typo 
phical blunder existed, the working of 
the results would have discovered them, 
but none were found to exist. It is as 
honorable to the American people to 
have produced so accurate a ae of 
their numbers, as their amount and in- 
crease are interesting to the philoso- 
phical inquirers of all countries.” 

This is an impartial and just tribute to 
the general accuracy of that part of the 
census which relates simply to the num- 
bers of the people, and the data thus 
furnished are fraught with interest. In 
comparing the last United States census 
with that of Great Britain, for 1841, we 
find the following results : 


ENGLAND. U. Stares Wuirz Porvutattion. 
Under 20. 40. 80&over. Total. 20. 40. 80 &over. Total. 
Males, 3,429,639 2193,081 1,700,667 7,323.387 3,930,383 2,188,871 1,130,012 7,249,266 


3,448,737 2,413,467 1,809,547 


Females, 








Excess Males, 
Females, 19,098 


220,386 108,880 
These are singular facts, evincing a 
direct reverse of the excess of the sex- 
es in England and in the United States. 
What the causes are which operate 
to produce so marked a result, it is dif- 
ficult to determine. Probably the emi- 
gration of the males from Great Britain 
may serve to promote this difference, by 
taking from the English male population 
of the ages between 20 and 40, where 
it is the most apparent, and adding to 
the same ages of the male population of 
the United States. The emigration from 
England, for the last two years, has been 
as follows: 
1841. 1842. 








To United States, 39,066 53,439 
* other countries, 33,038 21,244 
Total, 72,104 ‘74,683 


The average number is about 40,000, 
who come to the United States. The 
proportion of males cannot, however, be 
ascertained. There is also a number 
employed in the army not included in 
the above figures. These circumstan- 
ces may, in some degree, account for the 
excess of females in England, and of 
males in the United States. Many emi- 


7,671,751 3,819,026 2,033,492 1,087,324 6,939,842 








111,357 155,379 42,688 309,424 


348,364 

nent writers have deduced from the 
fact that there is an excess of females 
in England, that therefore they are of 
longer life than males; and the returns 
of England and the western countries 
of Europe, would seem to bear out such 
a conclusion, inasmuch as there is ge- 
nerally an excess of male births, as well 
as of male deaths. These conclusions 
are, however, at variance with the facts 
exhibited in the United States returns 
as above. But another singular fact 
evinces itself in that the proportion of 
both males and females over 40 years, 
is less in the United States than in 
England. 

This is an anomaly that may arise 
from two causes, viz. that the duration 
of life is shorter or that there is an ex- 
cess of births in the United States, 
Owing to the absence of any accurate 
account of the births and deaths in the 
United States, the extent of the opera- 
tion of the latter cause must be left to 
conjecture. Similar irregularities evince 
themselves on comparing the returns 
between the different States of the 
Union, and the apparent discrepancies 
are greatly augmented by the migrating 
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disposition of the inhabitants. Inorder tivity of all persons would be of vast 
to understand correctly the nature and service. The English census for 1841 
extent of the migration from one State gives this return as follows: 

to another, a return of the place of na- 








PopuLaTIoNn. Born IN. 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
England and Wales, 7,775,224 8, 136,533 15,911,757 7,492,317 7.926156 15,418,673 
Scotiand, 1,24) 862 1,378,322 2,620,184 1,209,095 1,334,511 2,543,606 
Army and Navy, &c. 187,484 969 188,453 
Isles of the British seas, 57,566 66.484 126,040 44,379 52,708 97,087 
Total, - - - - - - - - - - - 8,745,791 9,313,375 18,059,166 
Ireland, - - - - - - - - - - - 219,397 199,859 519,256 
Foreigners, - - : Foe ee) a le 27,832 16,948 44,280 
Not specified, - - - - - - - - - - 268,494 51,336 319,820 
9,262,126 9,582,308 18,866,434 9,262,126 9,582,308 18,844,434 


Here it appears that of the whole upon the soil. In the returns for the 
population of Great Britain 785,268 ancient Kingdom of the Netherlands, the 
were born elsewhere than on her soil. number of removals from one province 
Similar returns accurately made in the to another were regularly given, or 
United States would exhibit a vast differ- rather the number of removals into a 
ence in these results, both in relation to province and the number of those who 
the residents of the old Statesas wellas moved out. The comparison of the 
to those of the new, a very small propor- aggregates of the census of 1827 with 
tion of the population of which is born that of 1816 gives results as follows: 





1816. 1827. Incrense. 

Population, - - - - 5,424,502 6,013,428 538,976 

Excess births over deaths, - - 594,646 
Moved into the Provinces, - - 14,771 
* gut of the eo - 17,543 

2,772 


Excessdepaitures, - - - 


By a combination of these two re- 
turns with an accurate report of the 
marriages, births and burials, a close 
approximation may be had to the actual 
duration of life in the several States, as 
well as to afford a check upon the cor- 


rectness of the enumerations. The fol- 
lowing is a statement of the population, 
marriages, births and deaths, in the 
Western countries of Europe in the 
year 1829: 


Poulation. Marriages. Births. Deaths. Excess births. 
Great Britain, - - - 13,897,187 111,814 399,712 335,956 63,756 
France, = - - - 31,845,428 250,342 964,343 806,723 157,620 
Sweden, - - - - 2,751,582 21,722 84,841 62,930 21,911 
Netherlands, - - 5,013,478 44,665 213,666 134,915 83,751 


The excess of births over deaths in 
France, exhibits a remarkably small 
proportion as compared with the other 
countries, which may in some degree be 
accounted for by the intense pressure of 


At their homes, - 
Atthe Hospitals,- - - - - 


Total, - - - . pe hosp 


There is in France far less local pro- 
vision for the poor than either in Eng- 
land or the United States ; but this is in 
some degree compensated for by the ex- 
tensive scale on which hospitals are pro- 
vided in most of the cities and large 


the direct taxes, and from the large pro- 
portion of births which occur in hospi- 
tals. The births in the city of Paris for 
1830, were as follows: 











Married. Unmarried. Total. 
- 18,044 5,021 23,065 
- 576 6,986 5,522 
- 18,580 10,007 28,587 


towns. Females are here received to 
give birth to their offspring, and if unable 
to take care of them themselves they are 
left in charge of the hospital. This want 
of parental care doubtless contributes in 
a very great degree to the large propor- 
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tion of deaths to births, which is the 
more singular when the superior nataral 
advantages enjoyed by France are taken 
into the account. It is to be regretted 
that the United States have hitherto 
contributed nothing towards information 
of this interesting character. The 
census of 1830, however, embraced the 
number of blind, deaf and dumb amon 

the white as distinguished from the black 
inhabitants of each State. The census 
of 1840 was improved by adding the 


number of insane and idiots to the 
accounts. These returns have pre- 
sented most remarkable results, so much 
so as to call forth a lively feeling of in- 
terest and to excite strong doubts as to 
the accuracy of the returns. The fact 
that the results of enumeration do not 
coincide with our preconceived ideas, is 
no proof of the falsity of the returns, 
but rather the reverse. The compara- 
tive condition of the black population is 
as follows : 


BLACK POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1830 











1840. 
Deaf Dumb Insane Ratio of insane 





Population. § — Ang 'giind. Population. "Ot Biind, & idivte. as 1 to 

Maine, 1,122 6 1,355 23 94 14.4 
N. Hampshire, 647 9 528 12 19 28.2 
Massachusetts, 7,048 14 8,668 39 200 43.3 
R. Island, 3,578 12 3,243 4 13 249.0 
Connecticut, 8,072 13 8,122 21 44 184. 
Vermont, 881 5 930 4 13 56.1 
New York, 44,945 125 50,031 159 194 257. 
New Jersey, 20,557 37 21,718 41 73 297. 
Pennsylvania, 38,133 67 47,918 147 187 256. 
Delaware, 29,147 20 19,524 26 28 697. 
Maryland, 155,932 220 151,815 169 150 1005. 
D. Columbia, 12,271 22 13,055 13 z 1865. 
Virginia, 517,105 568 498829 616 384 1289. 
N. Carolina, 265,144 244 268,549 241 221 1215. 
8. Carolina, 323,322 205 335,314 234 137 2447. 
Georgia, 220,017 182 283,697 215 134 2117. 
Alabama, 119,121 71 255,571 149 125 2044, 
Mississippi, 66,178 43 196,580 97 82 2397. 
Louisiana, 126,298 98 193,954 53 45 4310. 
Tennessee, 146,158 65 188,583 166 152 1240. 
Kentucky, 170,130 129 189.575 218 180 1053. 
Ohio, 9,574 15 17,345 66 165 105. 
Indiana, 3,632 5 7,168 34 75 95.5 
Illinois, 2,384 4 3,929 34 79 49.7 
Missouri, 25,660 18 59,814 69 68 879. 
Arkansas, 4,717 6 20,400 10 21 971. 
Michigan, — a 707 6 26 27.2 
Florida, 8,355 22 26,534 12 12 2211. 
Wisconsin, _ _— 196 _ 3 65.3 
Iowa, — 188 7 4 47. 

2,328,642 2,213 2,873,703 2,881 2,935 978.8 


The census for 1830, not having re- 
turned the insane and idiot blacks, the 
numbers of the present census are with- 
out official check. It would appear, 
however, from comparing the number 
of blind and deaf and dumb, that discre- 
pancies so extraordinary exhibit them- 
selves as may well cast doubt upon the 
correctness of the figures. The number 
in the state of Maine has increased, it 
appears, 17, while the population has 
increased but 233, being 1 to 19 of the 
increased population ; at the same time, 


there has been a decrease of 8 in Rhode 
Island, also a decrease in the black 
oe of 335, or nearly 10 per cent. 
n New Hampshire there has been an 
increase in the number of blind and 
deaf and dumb. and a decrease of 109 
or 17 per cent. in the black population. 
In the whole of the New England states 
there has been an increase of 1,298 in 
the population, and 44, or near 90 per 
cent., in the afflicted portion of thet 
class of people. ‘These are very singu- 
lar discrepancies, but not inconsist.nt 
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with truth. In New York, the ratio of 
the afflicted population in 1830, was 
only as 1 to 359. In 1840, it had dimi- 
nished to 1 in 314, being about the pro- 
portion which the alleged progressive 
effect of the climate upon that unfortunate 
class would have produced. In the states 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, a result is 
apparent, which bears out the extraordi- 
nary increase of the deaf and dumb and 
blind in the New England states, Those 
western states are of northern climates, 
and have all embraced in their constitu- 
tions, provisions designed to check the 
influx of the black population. That 

pulation does increase, however, and 
it appears that in those states it has ad- 
vanced from 15,790, in 1830, to 28,842, 
in 1840, and the diseased portion has 
increased from 24 to 134, coun that 
10 years of northern climate has pro- 
duced there its alleged effects, as well 
as in the New England states. In the 


southern states, great irregularities are 
apparent. In Louisiana, there is an in- 
crease in population, but a diminution 
of diseased blacks. In Alabama and 
Mississippi, there is a large increase of 
the latter. The results of these three 
states show 334,508 increase of black 
population, and 87 of deaf and dumb, 
while in Virginia, South Carolina, and 
North Carolina, the black population 
has decreased 2,879, and the deaf 
and dumb, increased 64. The three 
latter states have furnished the 
three former with able-bodied negroes, 
the sickly and diseased remaining at 
home, and increasing their numbers. 
If we take the states according to their 
parallels of latitude, we shall find a sin- 
gular correspondence in the proportion 
of distant states in the same latitude, 
and that the new states in the same 
southern latitude have a less proportion 
of insane, as follows : 


PROPORTION OF INSANE BLACK TO BLACK POPULATION IN DIFFERENT PARALLELS 
OF LATITUDE. 


Lat. 30.435. Onein 





Lat. 35 « 38. One in 


Lat. 38242. Onein Lat.42445, Onein 





S Carolina, 2447 N. Carolina, 1245 R. Island, 249 Michigan, 27.2 
Georgia, 2117 Tennessee, 1240 Connecticut, 184 Maine, 14.4 
Alabama, 2011 Kentucky, 1053 N. Jersey, 297 N. Hampshire, 28.2 
Mississippi, 2397 Virginia, 1289 Penn’a, 256 Vermont, 56.1 
Louisiana, 4310 Maryland, 2005 Ohio, 105 Massachusetts, 43.9 
Arkansas, 971 Missouri, 879 Indiana, 955 Towa, 47. 

Illinois, 497 Wisconsin, 65.3 
Average 2375.5 1118.5 190.9 40.1 


Now that there are errors of detail in 
the compilation of this census, there is 
no earthly doubt, but the general results 
here indicated, are far too regular to 
permit the whole census to be reject- 
ed as unworthy of credit. The propor- 
tion of insane increases in a fearful 
ratio, as that unfortunate race advance 
northward. Their wants and inclina- 
tions all carry them to the warm cli- 
mate, and this may well form one 
reason why those incapacitated by dis- 


PROPORTION OF INSANE 


Lat. Wa 35. One in Lat. 35 @ 38, One in 


§. Carolina, 681 N. Carolina, 836 
Georgia, 1,388 ‘Tennessee, 916 
Alabama, 1,444 Kentucky, 742 
Mississippi, 1,543 Virginia, 707 
Louisiana, 2,699 Maryland, 820 
Arkansas, 1,715 Missouri, 1,623 


Average, 1578 940 


ease and reft of their senses, remain in 
greater numbers at the philanthropic 
North. If errors either of design or ac- 
cident occurred in one section of the 
country, it is not reasonable to suppose 
that they would run through the whole 
return with such regularity in the gene- 
ral results as are evinced above. The 
proportions of white lunatics to the pop- 
ulation in the same states, are as fol- 
lows :— 


TO WHITE POPULATION, 


Lat.38a42. Onein Lat. 42445. One in 


R. Island, 526 Michigan, 5,424 
Connecticut, 604 Maine, 931 
N. Jersey, 951 N. Hampshire, 584 
Pennsylvania, 861 Vermont, 759 
Ohio, 1,257 Massachusetts, 680 
Indiana, 1,391 Iowa, 6,132 
Illinois 2,212 Wisconsin, 3,843 

1115 3480 
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These show no regularity in relation 
to climate. The rule seems to be, that 
the new states, for obvious reasons, are 
more free from this unfortunate class, 
than the old states, as the afflicted do 
not accompany the emigrant in his en- 
terprises. 

n connection with this subject of in- 
sanity, both white and black, a vast 
amount of very interesting matter might 
be furnished from the numerous and 
well conducted hospitals both private 
and public, with which the country 
abounds. In London, the commission- 
ers of lunacy, by authority of an act of 
Parliament, have procured and publish- 
ed well digested statistics of all the lu- 
natics contined in the asylums of Great 
Britain and Ireland. It appears that 
the pauper lunatics of Ireland and 
Wales amount to 15,914, or one in 
1000 of the population. The addition 


Bingle. 
N. Y. Bloomingdale Asylum, 107 
Glasgow, 241 
Firth, 117 
Montrose, 59 
Morningside, 196 
Dundee, 121 


From these returns it would appear 
that the tendency to insanity among the 
unmarried, is very much greater both 
in England and the U. States. This 
may, in some degree, be owing to the 
restraints and privations that are forced 
upon the natural feelings, as well as to 
the vices, bad and intemperate habits 
that are too often engendered in the 
single state. There are, undoubtedly, 
abundant reasons, both moral and physi 
cal, which tend to produce a larger 
relative proportion of insanity among 
the unmarried than the married portions 
of the community; nevertheless, the 
disproportion between the two classes, 
in this respect,—which becomes enor- 
mous when viewed in connection with 
the vast preponderance of the married 
over the single—is by no means to be 
received as a measure of the compara- 
tive tendency of celibacy to cause in- 
sanity. We often see statistics of this 
kind going the rounds of the newspa- 
pers, accompanied with fearful denun- 
ciation of the celibacy to which the re- 
sult is attributed, sufficient to frighten 
all the remaining old bachelors and old 
maids out of their senses; but no one 
appears to notice the fact that the exist- 
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of the lunatics of the upper and middle 
classes, swells the proportion to one in 
900, while the general a, “rage in the 
U. States, is only one in 0. The 
English returns indicate that insanity 
is more prevalent in the agricultural 
than in the manufacturing districts. 
In Lancashire the proportion is only 
seven in 10,000, while in some coun- 
ties of Wales, it amounts to one in 500. 
The returns, however, include congeni- 
tal insanity, which is always most pre- 
valent among those who are deficient 
in sustenance, and is clearly indicated 
in the Highlands of Scotland. In com- 
paring the leading English hospital re- 
turns with those of the New York 
State and the Bloomingdale asylum for 
1844, a marked similarity is evinced in 
the fact, that insanity prevails most 
among the single, as follows :— 


Widowed. Married. Total. 
21 78 206 
39 64 344 
10 12 139 
13 19 91 
13 59 268 
17 56 194 


ence of the insanity in youth, in most 
cases hereditary, or induced by causes 
operating in infancy and childhood, pre- 
vents a certain proportion of this class 
from getting married, so as to render 
the insanity, to a considerable extent, the 
cause, rather than the effect, of the celi- 
bacy. The causes and influences that 
produce insanity in England, judging 
from the results, are the same in their 
nature as those in operation here, and 
it is gratifying to know that the ad- 
vancement of science has produced an 
entire change in the mode of treatment 
in both countries. Light employment, 
social converse, and the amusements of 
dancing and music are substituted for 
the chain, the belt, the strait waist- 
coat and the solitary cell, with the most 
beneficial results. 

The census of 1840 has also in a 
small degree entered into the education 
of the people, and classified them in a 
manner, which although doubtless very 
faulty in detail, is in the general 
results very near the truth. It has 
been objected to the census, on this 
head, that such discrepancies as the 
following appear. 
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Boston, Mass. New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Number of whites, 5 to 20 years, 24,487 11,042 
« of scholars, 16,633 1,285 
Ratio of scholars, per 1,000 of children, * 670 110 
Number of whites over 20, 55,198 36,132 
* of whites over 20, illiterate, 1,255 171 
“ — jlliterate, per 1,000 over 20, 22 4 


Here it is very apparent that the 
number of scholars in Massachusetts 
is six times as large as in New Orleans, 
and that the number of illiterate in the 
former, is nearly six times larger than 
in the latter. Hence it is inferred, that 
the census is wrong; whereas the 
census has merely developed a process 
of emigration, the existence of which 
probably did not occur to the compilers : 
viz. that the educated males of New 


England go south in the course of their 
business, while every packet from Eu- 
rope brings to supply their places num- 
bers who remain there, and who are im- 
perfectly taught. At the same time the 
scarcity of good schools at the south 
is of itself a reason why southern 
children are sent to fill the academies 
of the north. As well might discre- 
pancies like the following be objected 
to the general correctness of the census: 





Massachusetts. Tilinois. Louisiana. 

Free white males, 360,679 255,235 89,747 

* females, 368,351 217,019 68,710 

Excess males, 38,226 21,037 
“ females, 7,672 


This is the regular and natural result 
of emigration proceeding to the extent 
it does.in this country. The numerous 
schools in New England furnish educat- 
ed adults to the other states. It cannot 
therefore be alleged as an error of the 
census, that it shows a greater propor- 


Ratio of white population. 


tion of education in the new states than 
it displays the means of attaining. On 
the other hand, it is a proof of its 
general correctness. The proportions 
evinced in the great national divisions 
of the Union are as follows: 


New England. Middle. Southern. South Western. Western. Total. 
In Colleges, one to 774. 998. 939, 666. 912. 874. 
Schools, 50.6 80. 67.5 90.2 231. 86.37 
Primary, 3.8 6.5 24.2 24.9 10.2 7.69 
Illiterate, 169.6 47. 11.4 13.7 23.3 25.27 


The number of uninstructed is, it 
appears, to the whole white population 
as one in 26. This is a very low 
proportion. In France the uninstructed, 
according to government returns, is 





rather more than 1 to 2. According 
to official returns the physical and 
moral condition of France may be re- 
presented as follows : 


Population of France, 34,292,000 
Amount of annual taxes, $189,455,027 
; Illiterate on attaining the 21st year, out of 1,000, 501. 
! Ecclesiastical Students, “ “ 29. 
i Number of inhabitants to one convict, 9,104. 
y Illegitimate births out of 1,000, 66. 
Deserted children, “ - 33. 
: Average of human life years, 37.5 
Paupers in 1,000 inhabitants, 56. 





Number of manufacturing establishments, 495 
Bushels of inferior grain consumed to 100 bushels of wheat, 174 
Young men engaged in agriculture at their 21st year,out of 1,000, 526 


This exhibits a deplorable state of of the inhabitants of France, but the 
both the moral and physical condition same items applied to each department | 
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evince a very great disparity. The 
department of the Seine, embracing 
Paris, evinces a much lower grade of 


Population, 1,201,600 
Illiterate out of 1,000, — 195 
Inhabitants to one convict, 2,033 


Nearly one-half the children born, 
are, it appears, either illegitimate or 
deserted, and the convicted criminals 
are as one to about 2000, while the 
average for all France is over one to 


Population, 554,300 
Illiterate out of 1,000, 780 
Inhabitants to one convict, 5,626 


Now it appears that the general igno- 
rance is here four times as great as in 
Paris, while in the latter there are near- 
ly three times as many criminals in pro- 
portion to the inhabitants. The illegi- 
timate births are six times as numerous, 
and the foundlings more than ten times. 
These are facts, which, in the opinion 
of M. Guerry, in his “ Essai sur la Sta- 
tistique Morale de la France,” indicate 
that instruction is unfavorable to a high- 
ly moral state of Society. In pushing 
the inquiry further, however, it has been 
ascertained that although the instructed 
departments present the most criminals, 
yet those criminals are of the uninstruct- 
ed. For the obvious reason that where 
instruction generally prevails,it becomes 


Ignorant persons, - - - - 
Read and write well, - - - - 
Superior instruction, - - . - 
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Of the uninstructed, over 19} per cent. 
were females, and about 4} per cent. on- 
ly of the educated. ‘These, with other 
facts, are sufficient to establish the 
power of instruction in promoting the 
moral health, were not the moral tone 
of our own country as superior to that 
of the nations of Europe, as are the 


Unable to read and write, - 
Read and write imperfectly, - - 55.18 

“ “ We, 2. « /- = Bie 
Superior instruction, - - - ~- 0.34 


2 


100,00 


Agricultural. 
38.72 
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morals, although a higher degree of 
instruction and less religious zeal than 
some other departments, as follows : 


Clerical students out of 1,000, 6 
Illegitimate births - 313 
Foundlings out of ou 168 


9,000, We may compare this depart- 
ment with one of the most ignorant, 
as Finistére, an agricultural department, 
and the result is as follows: 


Clerical Students out of 1,000, 27 
Illegitimate births “ 58 
Foundlings “ , 14 


more requisite. Those who possess it 
have advantages over those who do not, 
and consequently the distress of the lat- 
ter being enhanced, drives them into 
crime from which they have but little 
moral restraint. In 1835, means were 
first organized in England, on the plan 
of the French statistics, to obtain infor- 
mation in relation to the degree of in- 
struction possessed by each criminal. 
The inquiries were divided under heads, 
as follows: Those who can neither read 
nor write ; those who can do so imperfect- 
ly; those who are proficient; and those 
who received a superior education. The 
results of the inquiry for six years, and 
143,591 conyictions, were as follows : 








Males. Females. Total. 
- 104,147 25,334 129,446 
12,202 1,272 13,474 
> 648 28 676 
- 116,997 26,634 143,591 


means of instruction here more abun- 
dant and better availed of than there. 
The following table will show the pro- 
portion of the different degrees of in- 
struction in the agricultural counties of 
England as compared with the manu- 
facturing counties : 


Total. 

Manufactaring. England & Wales. 
31.72 33.32 
59.53 55.02 
8.22 8.29 
0.53 0.37 


-_ 


100,00 
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The greatest proportion of ignorance 
is among the agricultural counties, it 
appears, from which the emigration to 
the United States mostly proceeds, and 
swells the proportion of those unable to 
read and write, in our sea-ports. The 
agricultural states of America show 
but four in the 100 who cannot read and 
write, while the agricultural counties of 
England show near thirty-seven out of 
the 100. 

The portion of the United States cen- 
sus which relates to the employments of 
the people, and the productions of the 
country, is doubtless very far from being 
correct ; but whoever estimates the im- 
mense labor of such a work, and con- 
templates the almost insurmountable 
difficulties of obtaining correct answers 
to questions, of classifying those an- 
swers, when procured, so as to general- 
ize intoa great whole, of procuring com- 

nt agents who are faithful, and 
aithful agents who are competent, may 
well be surprised that results so satisfac- 
tory have been ascertained. It is of very 
recent dates, that attempts to take a 
“nation’s account of stock” have in 
any degree been successful, although 
the absolute importance of the subject 
was acknowledged long since. Louis 
XIV., near one utilved and fifty years 
since, in prescribing to the intendants of 
provinces, to collect together materials 
with which to form general statistics of 
the Kingdom, especially enjoined them 
to include the facts relative to agricul- 
ture. There were, however, then in 
existence none of the means requisite 
for such vast and difficult undertakings. 
The very maps which represented the 
face of the country, diflered from each 
other 5,818 mean leagues, or nearly 25 
per cent. There were no registers of 
the departments, nor could the variable 
and unequal, but always heavy taxes af- 
ford any clue to the productions of the 
people who were to pay, or of the coun- 
try which was to yield them. The 
methods of estimating the mere num- 
bers of the people were so defective as 


320,000 worked by horses plough in Autumn 


600,000 « 
320,000 « 


The quantity of fallow ground was 
estimated at the same as that cultivated 
by horses in the fall and by oxen, and 
that there was in the districts cultivated 


oxen 
horses in Spring 
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to leave an uncertainty of full 20 per 
cent., always attending the results. In 
such a state of things, the intendants 
could not be expected to be very success- 
ful. Vauban had, however, recourse to 
asingular method, Accustomed through 
military experience to minute topogra- 
phical investigation, he accordingly de- 
termined what was the mean extent of 
each species of surface in aterritory of 
a square league of 25 to the degree, and 
formed a bold conjecture by assimila- 
tion from 1 to 10,000. His estimates 
were all that were obtained of the mat- 
ter until the discussions of the econo- 
mists, in the time of Louis XV., excited 
a lively interest on the subject of pro- 
duction. The disputants of that day, 
discouraged no doubt by their barren 
researches into the records of the state, 
confined themselves to hypothetical ex- 
amples, such as those of a single farm, 
of which they computed the produce 
from probable data, without means of 
generalizing. The generally acknow- 
ledged want of these data induced an 
Englishman of the name of Arthur 
Young, to try a new mode. He took a 
complete map of France, and carefully 
cut it in pieces, according to the indica- 
tions of the surface. He weighed each 
piece, and from the proportion it bore to 
the weight of the whole map, determined 
the proportion and quantity of land it 
represented to the whole soil. Singn- 
larly as such a mode strikes us at the 
present day, there was then none less 
defective for reaching the same object. 
The committee of the National Assem- 
bly of 1790, in order to obtain informa- 
tion upon the subject, with the view to 
equalize taxation, had recourse to the 
illustrious Lavoisier, who had been one 
of the Farmers general. His report 
embraced all of economical science then 
known. His method of proceeding was 
by the number of ploughs. He showed 
that there were then in France 920,000 
loughs, and the calculation was as. fol- 
ive: 


Acres. Acres. 
38.30 each or 12,057,275 
19.15 “* € 11,491,200 
38.30 & = 12,057,271 


by oxen waste land and commons, or 
sheep-walks, to double the extent. Those 
estimates give the surface of France as 
follows : 
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In Corn land acres 35,605,750 
* Fallow “ 23,548,475 
“Waste “ and commons 22,982,400 
Total extent acres 82,136,625 . 


No one of these returns was the re- 
sult of local investigation ; they were a 
chain of deductions drawn from the 
hypothesis that the quantity of land 
could be estimated from the number of 
ploughs, which number was of itself 
uncertain. In 1810, Napoleon com- 
manded the execution of a general 
statistics of France. The work had 
been greatly facilitated by the division 
of France into departments, cantons and 
communes, the lands registered, taxes 
regularly assessed, the administration 
centralised and the census regulated. 
Under these circumstances, Buonaparte, 
with his accustomed vigor, addressed 
three hundred and thirty-four questions 
to each of the prefects, to be answered 
in sixty days on pain of dismissal. The 
only result was that three years after 
a confused statement of the aggregate 
ey of grain was made out. Un- 
er the new administration of France, 
based on the experience of the past, a 
more methodical system was pursued. 
In each of the 37,300 communes of 
France is a register of its agricultural 
domain, an account of all its products, 
a census of its animals and a table of 
its consumption. To attain uniformity 
a table of thirty-six questions is required 
to be filled out, and these 37,300 tables 
are gradually condensed, running into 
each other until the offieial reports 
form the reservoir by which the state of 
France may be seen ata glance. The 
same method runs through the depart- 
ments of commerce and marine, forming 
the only basis on which the rights of 
the people can be maintained or their 
interests understood. 

With very few of the facilities and 


nearly all the difficulties to encounter 
which other nations have experienced, 
the great work of the census of 1840 
was undertaken, and as a whole it is 
doubtless more perfect than any work of 
the kind ever undertaken under similar 
circumstances. In relation to the occu- 
pations of the people it is of course ex- 
ceedingly faulty, The advantages of 
being able to compare the numbers of 
people employed in each occupation in a 
country like ours, professing equality of 
laws, and which of Jate has been ex- 
posed to the attempts of a particular 
class to obtain the special protection 
of the government, are too obvious for 
comment. Nothing is more difficult, 
however, than to arrive at such results, 
owing to the want of uniformity in 
asking the questions and the manner in 
which they are understood by those who 
should answer them. Some house- 
keepers return all their children and 
servants in their own occupation, while 
some of their children engaged in other 
business are returned twice over. In 
some cases only the head of a family 
was returned as engaged in an occupa- 
tion. Sometimes the head of a commer- 
cial house would return himself only, 
omitting those he employed, and others 
would return those they —s omit- 
ting themselves. Many small estab- 
lishments were therefore returned as 
employing no one, the owner himself 
attending to all the business. Hence 
the details of the census exhibit very 
many incongruities. The results, how- 
ever, as dividing the whole population 
into general classes, are useful. The 
great sections of the Union evinced 
employments as follows: ~ 


Employed in N. Eng. M. States Southern 8. West. Western Total 1840 Total 1820 


a 


Oa 


z Seen 
eee 


Mines, Sil 17,092 3,210 255 3,843 15,211 
Agriculture, 414,178 808,600 955,725 650,546 890,905 3,719,951 2,070,646 
Commerce, 17,757 50,077 12,962 14,496 12,315 117,607 72,493 
Manutactures, 187,258 233,947 87,955 37,899 144,690 791,749 349,506 
Oceannav’tion, 42,154 4,713 1,987 1,669 498 56,021 
Inland, 1,914 17,586 4,149 1,861 7,566 33,076 
Professions, 11,050 24,512 7,887 6,381 15,425 65,255 


er ee 


Total, 675,082 1,251,580 1,070,879 713,107 1,085,242 4,798,870 2,483,65 
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The census of 1820 gave the em- 
ployments under the three heads of 
agriculture, commerce and manufac- 
tures, and the proportions then occupied 
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in those employments correspond with 
the ratio of those employments to each 
in 1840, as closely as follows: 





1820. 1840. Increase. Decrense. 
Agriculture, 83.4 80.4 3.0 
Commerce, 2.9 2.5 4 
Manufactures, 13.7 17.1 3.4 
100.0 100.0 


These returns are sufficient to estab- 
lish the relative proportions of these in- 
terests to each other, and to show how 
pre-eminently the agricultural prepon- 
derates over all others. The fact pre- 
sents itself that a proportion of three 
per cent. has withdrawn itself from 
agriculture, and of .4 of one per cent. 
from commerce, by which two amounts 
the ratio of manufactures has increased. 
It is certainly very desirable that a 


more minute and accurate return of 
these particulars should be made at the 
next enumeration, and to consummate 
so desirable an end a well conducted 
Bureau at Washington to arrange and 


direct the proceedings, will be of emi- 


nent service. 

The leading heads of the statistics of 
the United States, as far as at present 
can be drawn from official documents of 
different kinds, are as follows: 


AVERAGE PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 




















An. Products N. Eng. Middle Southern 8. Western Western Total 
Agriculture, ° . 74,749,889 213,628,160 140,917,851 110,789,390 114,302,307 654,387,597 
Manufacture, ° - 82,784,185 100,161,172 15,040,324 11,028,717 30,821,866 239,816,224 
Commerce, . 13,528,740 40,680,081 11,967,221 14,255,964 17,289,020 79,721,086 
Mining, 3,808,678 27,257,902 4,076,054 1,676,146 5,579,011 42,358,761 
Forest, 3,361,287 6,859,998 2,758, 287 897,161 2,958,771 16,835,060 
Fisheries, 9,424,555 1,970,030 562,047 39,780 11,996,008 
Total produce, . 187,657,294 390,558,303 175,321,876 138,607,378 170,989,925 1,063,134,73 

Population. 
White males, 1,098,712 2,428,367 968,756 731,340 2,018,569 7,249,266 
“ females, 1,113,453 2,331,948 931 R04 678,577 1,832,479 6,939,842 
Black males, free, . 11,290 83,607 36,957 16.318 19,578 192,510 
“ females, 7 . 11,343 117.676 43,739 18,581 18,481 199,811 
“ males, slaves, . . 9 49.835 663,458 413,488 119,927 1,240,408 
“ females, “ ° . 14 47,943 665,245 406,701 120,935 1,240,805 
Total, ‘ 2,234,821 5,114,376 3,329,969 2,265,007 4,129,969 17,057,352 
Health. 
Whites, deaf and dumb, 1,204 2,218 1,080 610 1,643 6,675 
- blind, ° ° 1,948 1,733 927 474 948 5,030 
- insane, ‘ . 3,178 4,923 2,308 1,147 2,946 14,521 
Black, insane and dumb, 52 214 368 167 182 979 
“ — blind, ° . 51 331 950 8 232 1,902 
“ insane, ° ° 383 639 888 425 601 2,935 
Education. 
Students, ° . 2,857 4,822 2,045 2,087 4,222 16,233 
Grammar scholars, . 43,664 60,514 28,417 15,405 16,630 164,270 
Primary, n e ° 574,277 741,565 79,274 55,756 376.261 1,845,113 
Public Charge,“ . ° 262,640 116,788 14,786 11,417 62.692 468.323 
Tiliterate, ° ° ° 13,041 102,459 168,071 100,911 165,463 549,905 
Public debt, ° 9,004,436 84,160,063 17,019,062 44,642,971 47,774,958 204,601,490 
Foreign trade. 

Imports, i ° ° 5,710,121 20,726,680 15,162,497 37,811,384 383,102 77,793,783 
Exports, ° . 17,472,600 36,696,429 1,958,811 8,539,670 95,789 64,753,799 


These returns are sufficiently meagre, 
and that portion relating to the external 
commerce of the country made annually 
by the Treasury department, although 
an interesting as far as it goes, is so 

%, in coming before the public, as 
to deprive it of much of its practical 
utility. As an instance we may allude 
to the present tariff law. The United 
States have for nearly one quarter of a 


century been divided upon the com- 
mercial policy of the country, and re- 
peatedly as contending parties have 
alternately been in the ascendant, the 
tariff has been altered from rates ex- 
travagantly high, to rates comparatively 
low. Those manufacturers who claim 
the exclusive protection of the govern- 
ment, have maintained a fierce strug- 
gle to procure rates of duties so high 
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as to give them the monopoly of the 
home market, for the sale of that which 
they make, to the exclusion of the for- 
eign article. In this object they have 
frequently succeeded, producing there- 
by a marked change in the currents of 
trade, and a dislocation of old com- 
mercial connections, which have with 
difficulty been reunited when a chang- 
ing policy has again removed restric- 
tions upon intercourse. In all these va- 
cillations no official statistics have been 
given to the public, by which the effect 
of these laws and varying duties upon 
articles of import or home manufacture 
can be clearly ascertained. So far 
from this, the party papers are at this 
time fiercely contending the point, 
whether high taxes raise or depress the 
prices of the taxed articles to the con- 
sumer. In fact the present tariff has 
now been in operation two years and 
six months, and in all that time the 
Treasury department, although pos- 
sessed of ample materials, has only 
presented partially in detail the opera- 
tions of the first nine months of the 
tariff. The people of this country are 
kept, as far as officia) returns are con- 
cerned, in an ignorance as to the eflect 
and operation of their laws, as deep and 
impenetrable as that which attends 
the edicts of the Russian despot. If a 
large or a small portion of the citizens 
of the United States, procure through 
strong representations and strenuous 
efforts, the adoption by congress of a 
policy tending to their direct benefit, 
and which they allege will operate to 
the advantage of the whole Union, it 
becomes matter of first necessity, that 
the department, by every means in its 
power, should furnish prompt and cor- 
rect data, by which the actual opera- 
tion of that policy may be clearly and 
distinctly traced on each article, and its 
influence upon the general interest 
of consuMers ascertained beyond 
doubt. By such means only can the 
bold and unsupported assertions of 
visionaries be combated, and the com- 
mercial policy of the country become 
permanently settled. All the interests of 
the commercial community require that 
prompt and correct returns of the im- 
ports and exports, quantities and values, 
at each port of entry, should be made 
public at short intervals, in connection 
with accurate returns of all the bank- 
ing institutions which arrogate to them- 
selves the sovereign prerogative of fur- 
nishing a currency. The paper cur- 
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rency of the banks being capable of ra- 

id increase, and as sudden contractions, 
involves the value of all property ; more 
particularly, those descriptions of ex- 
changeable value always offering upon 
the market for sale. Hence nothing is 
more important than to ascertain the 
quantity and extent of the issues at all 
times, yet perhaps nothing is so much 
neglected in this country, as this species 
of information. Thus in July, 1832, con- 
gress adopted resolutions requiring the 
secretary of the treasury to lay before 
congress at the next and each succes- 
sive session, full returns of al] the banks 
in the Union. This was regularly com- 
plied with up to January, 1841, since 
when it has been entirely neglected, 
although in the four years which have 
since elapsed a most complete revolu- 
tion has overtaken a large portion of 
these concerns, fraught with the most 
important matter of instruction as to 
the workings of the paper system, its 
influences upon the weliare of the com- 
munity, and the losses in which indivi- 
duals and states are involved through its 
abuses. In relation to the vast inter- 
nal trade of the country, we have no 
concentrated official reports, its grow- 
ing importance, the new channels it is 
continually forming for itself, as the 
rapidly reclaimed wilderness suddenly 
throws off from its bosom large and in- 
creasing amounts of surplus produce, 
which, concentrating at some favored 
spot, causes a flourishing city to ee 
as it were full grown into existence, an 
the how] of the wolf scarcely fading upon 
the air, is mingled with the hymn from 
a newly erected church. The restless 
pioneer population is constantly pressing 
westward, its detached parties already 
are concentrating upon the Pacific, bring- 
ing vast territories into the Union, soon 
to be filled with a thriving people, and 
the interests of all are yet unofficially 
known. It is a matter of the utmost 
importance that a full and complete 
system of statistical information should 
be organized, while yet its organization 
is comparatively easy. It will hereaf- 
ter develope itself with the growth of the 
country, forming a safeguard against 
partial legislation, and through the 
spread of information and general in- 
telligence of the people at large, become 
the instrument of guarantee that no in- 
terest, how small soever it may be in 
comparison with others, shall be ne- 
glected. 
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MONTHLY FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL RESUME. 


Ix our last nnmber we enumerated those 
elements which appeared to us indica- 
tive of an improved value in American 
exported produce. Since then late ac- 
counts from England have sustained the 
opinions we then expressed, advising us 
of an advance in cotton, and a general 
improvement in the markets for Ameri- 
can produce generally. These favora- 
ble indications have been met by a re- 
payment of the interest on the debt of 
the State of Pennsylvania. We ex- 
pressed the hope, in our Jannary num- 
ber, that the general expectation then 
entertained upon the subject would not 
be disappointed. The event has justifi- 
ed those expectations, and Pennsylvania 
is once more in its proper rank among 
the States of the Union. It has also 
become matter of congratulation that 
the loan of Illinois for the completion of 
her canal, has been obtained on the con- 
dition that a small tax should be impos- 
ed, by the Legislature now in session, 
for the payment of a portion of the debt. 
The negotiation has been pane for 
nearly two years, and it made very slow 
progress until in November last Messrs. 
Oakly and Leavitt went to London in 
order to complete a balance subscription 
of about $470,000. This was finally 
taken up by ten houses, dividing the 
amount equally between them, on con- 
dition of the tax. While this was in 
rogress the Legislature met. and Mr. 
Arnold, the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, introduced a bill laying a 
tax of 30 cents per $100 of valuation 
for 1846; 35 cents for 1847; and 40 
cents for 1848 and thereafter. This 
was estimated as sufficient to pay one 
recent on the whole debt on the Ist 
Fly, 1846, and an equal sum in July of 
each of the succeeding years, on condi- 
tion of the succass of the loan. This 
will probably pass, and thus the desired 
object of a resumption of payments by 
taxation may be effected by two delin- 
quent states. The Indiana Legislature, 
it is to be regretted, adjourned without 
taking any steps in relation to her debt. 
The great result obtained, however, is 
matter of satisfaction so far; but it is 
to be hoped will in no case lead to a 
renewal of public loans. 
The public debt of the several States 


as they now exist, and the unfortunate 
results which have attended the failure 
of some of the States, have grown out 
of a criminal neglect, on the part of the 
State authorities in the first instance, of 
the cardinal rule which teaches that no 
publié loan should be created without 
setting apart funds for the payment of 
the interest and the principal. It has 
been the case, however, that nearly all 
the State debts have been created for 
the purpose of constructing some public 
wiih or of establishing some Bank, the 
anticipated profits of which were relied 
on to meet the interest, without having 
recourse to taxation. This mode of 
contracting the debts necessarily involv- 
ed failure. Because if the people are not 
willing to submit to taxation in a period 
of general prosperity, real or apparent, 
such as those when such schemes are 
usually projected, it is in vain to look 
for it when amidst accumulated dis- 
tress they find that their hopes have 
been disappointed, and that the failure 
of the schemes has involved a total loss 
of the money which they are called up- 
on to pay. If, under the influence of 
high anticipations of the future, taxa- 
tion is impracticable, how much more 
difficult does it become when misfortune 
has dissipated those hopes! These 
were the circumstances which have at- 
tended all the delinquent States ; and 
that, as in the case of Pennsylva- 
nia, they have in four years recovered 
their temper, and have commenced pay- 
ing money they know to have been 
squandered, evinces a high degree of 
moral courage, and a fine sense of pub- 
lie duty. Would the people of England 
have paid the expenses of the last war 
had the taxes not been laid during the 
national enthusiasm, the rejoicings at 
victories, and the hope of future glory? 
Assuredly not. So far from it that the 
return of peace brought clamors loud 
and long for a reduction of taxes al- 
though none of the debt had been paid. 
The people of Pennsylvania and Illinois 
have done this, however. A commer- 
cial revulsion swept over them as ruin- 
ous as a war, yet from the midst of the 
consequent distress they have aroused 
themselves to pay taxes for money irre- 
vocably lost. The existing debts of the 
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States, according to recent official re- 
ports, are as follows :-— 


Illinois, - - + 11,454,669 
Indiana, - 12,512,000 
Michigan, - - 3,871,220 
Maryland, - - 13,400,000 
Mississippi, - - 7,500,000 
Louisiana, - - 16,850,000 


Arkansas, - - 3,500,000 
Florida, - - - 3,900,000 
South Carolina, 3,182,992 
Georgia, - - = 1,725,578 
Virginia,- - ~- 7,360,932 
Kentucky, - - 4,419,006 
Alabama, - - 9,222,555 
Tennessee, - - 3,286,000 
Pennsylvania, - 40,000,000 
Ohio, - - - - 19,276,771 


New York, - - 28,130,240 
Massachusetts, - 7,272,339 
Maine, - - - _ 1,732,097 
Missouri, - - 922,261 


Total, - - $199,518,660 


The first eight on the list are delin- 
quent. The resumption of Pennsylva- 
nia, however, and the settlement of Illi- 
nois, with the great probability that the 
funds set apart by Michigan for resum- 
ing her payments January, 1846, will 
be sufficient for that purpose, will go 
far towards inducing renewed efforts on 
the part of the delinquent States, as 
well as by a restoration of confidence to 
enhance their means of paying the 
taxes. ‘The general tendency of capital 
for employment is from the old to the 
new world. The accumulations there 
are greater, while the means of employ- 
ment and the consequent demand for it 
are much more numerous and extensive 
on this side of the water. Hence it is 
that the rate of interest is much higher 
in the United States than in England, 
and ina state of perfect confidence in 
the integrity of those with whom they 
deal, capitalists are eager to take ad- 
vantage of the high terms offered for 
the use of capital here. The more so 
that the same language is here in use as 
in England, and that in a similar degree 
exist that energy and enterprise for 
which the merchants of England have 
long been distinguished. he great 


rapidity with which the United States 
have advanced in wealth, bas been in a 
great degree owing to the constant ac- 


cession of foreign capital in the hands 
of emigrants, and sent here for employ. 
An operation which could only have 
been checked by the supposed preva- 
lence of a spirit of “repudiation,” or 
an indisposition to pay a justdebt. The 
debts of the delinquent States are of two 
kinds ; one small portion was undoubt- 
edly illegally contracted in violation of 
the law authorizing the loans. The 
payment of these has been refused on 
that ground. At the same time the pay- 
ment of just debts has been neglected 
by States alleging present inability, as 
well as by those known to be amply 
able to pay. Repudiation in this way 
assumed three forms, first a resolution 
not to pay the illegal debts, as in the 
case of the Union Mississippi bonds and 
that portion of the Michigan five mil- 
lion Sia issued to the Jate National 
Bank. Second, a refusal to pay just 
debts, pleading inability, ds in the case 
of some counties of Indiana, Illinois, 
Maryland, &c. Third, a neglect to pay 
by those States amply able, like Penn- 
sylvania Now, the refusal to pay debts 
established to have been illegal, would 
have no serious influence upon general 
credit, because it is matter that can be 
easily guarded against in future by an 
increased caution on the part of capital- 
ists. The alleged inability to pay debts 
contracted is a more serious form of the 
disease, in as much as it betrays a 
shameful recklessness in contracting 
loans for speculative purposes, a want of 
strict moral principle in using the pro- 
perty of others for their own advantage 
without being perfectly sure that in any 
event it can be returned to the lender. 
In this case, however, the history of the 
country and its daily progress afford 
sufficient evidence that the inability 
must be temporary in its nature, and 
that the time will arrive when the debtors 
can pay. At this point the question of 
will is involved, and the indications in 
that respect were not favorable when the 
position of Pennsylvania was contem- 
plated. One of the most populous and 
wealthy of the Union, with a debt less in 
es wr to her circumstances than 
ver portion of the United States debt in 
1800, although the justice of the debt 
was undoubted, made no eflort to pay it. 
The position of Pennsylvania now as 
compared with that of the year 1800, is 
as follows : 
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1800. 1845. 
Population, . ° ‘ ; 602,365 1,800,000 
ee Sey sire a. 8 16,000,000 40,707 866 
Direct Tax, . é a ; 207,900 1,470,000 
Taxable Property, . 102,145,900 600,000,000 


The debt of 1800 was one-fifth of the 
National debt, being the proportion of 
Pennsylvania according to her popula- 
tion at that time. The direct tax was 
then imposed by Congress under the 
law of 1798. Now, the debt was then 
one-sixth of her assessed property, and 
the tax she paid was about two and a 
quarter mills. Her debt is now one- 
fifteenth only of her taxable property, 
and the required tax is less than two and 
a half mills. Under these circumstan- 
ces it was difficult to suppose otherwise 
than that the want of will to pay was 
the true secret of the general defalca- 
tion. Such a cause for delinquency 
could not but be fatal to credit. It 
offered nothing against which the cred- 
itor could guard in future operations, or 
which would be removed in the natural 

rogress of events. It became impossi- 

le under such circumstances to grant 
credits or to part with money without an 
equivalent. Hence, that whole move- 
ment of capital across the Atlantic 
westward which had been going on for 
a period of near a quarter of a mony 
ceased, one great element of the ad- 
vancement of the country was cut off, 
not, however, without inconvenience to 
those in London in whose hands capital 
is prone to accumulate for employment. 
They soon found that the want of so 
important an outlet for surplus funds 
had a material influence in London upon 
the value of money, which for a space 
of near two years has been difficult to 
put out at the low rate of one and a half 
or two percent. per annum. In this 
state of affairs the resumption of Penn- 
sylvania and the imposition of a tax in 
Illinois with a view to the same object, 
removes the worst feature of the State 
delinquencies. It evinces the great 
truth that there is a will to pay just 
debts, and therefore gives assurance 
that sooner or later payment will be 
made in full of all existing debts, with 
perhaps the few smal! amounts of bonds; 
the issue of which has been attended 
with outrageous fraud. So soon as the 
question of payment comes to depend 
solely upon ability, confidence is re- 
stored, because the approach of that 
ability is inevitable. This view has 
been taken by the large creditors of all 





the States. They say one and all, 
“ pay something, make a beginning, re- 
move the imputation of want of will, 
and then take your own lime to pay in 
full.” 
It has been a cause of great misap- 
rehension among the people of the de- 
Sihent States, that the names of fo- 
reign banking-houses are always men- 
tioned as their creditors. From this it 
has been inferred that the holders are 
speculative bankers, to pay whom, in 
full, it might be supposed Jess a moral 
obligation than if they were individual 
and original creditors. These are er- 
rors growing out of a want of acquaint- 
ance with the facts. The large bank- 
ing-houses of London, as the Roths- 
childs, Morrisons, Baring Brothers, 
Dennisons, &c. &c., have each their 
numerous circle of wealthy clients, 
whose large revenues are deposited 
with them for investment. It becomes, 
therefore, a matter of great responsibi- 
lity and anxiety on their part to make 
the investments profitably and safely for 
the small commission of 1-8 or 1-16 per 
cent., which they charge. Now the 
class of bankers, who are usually re- 
presented as the creditors of the delin- 
quent States, are precisely they who, 
from their high confidence in republican 
institutions and firm faith in the integri- 
ty of the American States, took the ut- 
most pains to “place” State bonds 
among their clients, and in very many 
instances at a premium, and we believe 
in all at full par. They overcame, by 
their strong representation, the aristo- 
cratic prejudice against “democratic 
promises,” and were the means by 
which a large proportion of the States 
obtained their money. Those persons 
are now taunted by their clients for their 
credulity in trusting “democrats,” while 
they are refused payment on this side. 
With admirable forbearance, however, 
and a just estimate of the true state of 
the case, these gentlemen have sub- 
scribed among themselves the sum ask- 
ed for by Illinois to complete her canal, 
and only ask in return that a small pay- 
ment shall be made, for the present, in 
return, on the accruing interest of the 
old debt. 
The debt of Indiana is about $12,512,- 
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000, of which probably $9,000,000 is 
held in London, in the manner above 
indicated, by persons who have paid 
more than par for the bonds they hold. 
Of the balance, probably $1,000,000 is 
“afloat” on the stock market, and the 
foot-ball of stock brokers. These, in 
the last four years, have ranged at all 
prices, from 15 to 50 per cent., and some 
of them have been purchased at the 
lowest rates on speculation, and are 
now held in confidence of ultimate pay- 
ment. A proposition of these small spe- 
culative holders was, during the last 
session of the Indiana legislature, made 
to that body to fund this stock and inte- 
rest in a new stock, leaving three per 
cent. instead of five per cent., which 
they offered to take as payment in full. 
To give greater weight to this proposi- 
tion, it was represented that the ofler 
came from all the bond-holders, when, 
in fact, it came from those who hold 
only but about five per cent. of these 
bonds. The only proposition, to which 
he great body of bond fide creditors 
gave their assent, was that a part of the 
interest should be paid now, and the de- 
ficit, with the arrearages, to be funded,. 
and the payments on the whole resum 

ed at some future time, through the pro- 
gressive action of the tax-law, operating 
upon the growing wealth of the State. 
The confusion produced by the false 


movement was fatal to any action at the 
present session. Next year, however, 
the real friends of Indiana are sanguine 
that steps will be taken to consummate 
so desirable an end. 

The means of Indiana will, in all 
probability, be considerably increased, 
through pe by Congress of a large 
tract of land, contiguous to the White 
Water canal, to aid in the completion of 
that work and its connection with the 
Wabash and Erie. <A grant of 500,000 
acres, in addition, will probably be made 
by Congress to Illinois, to assist in the 
completion of her canals. 

The State of Michigan will, in all 

robability, resume her payments, on 
fer acknowledged debt, in January, 
1846, according to the law of 1842, by 
which so much of the nett proceeds of 
the Southern and Central roads, after 
paying for iron, to complete the former 
to Hillsdale and the latter to Marshal), 
as would be necessary to meet the in- 
terest on internal improvement war- 
rants, and the interest due January, 
1846, which will amount to about 
$50,000 ; and in case of a prior settle- 
ment, in relation to the bonds issued to 
the late national bank and partially paid 
for, may be increased to $90,000. The 
business of the Central railroad has 
been, for six years, as follows :— 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


1839. 1840. 


Receipts, - - 61,154 61,609 71,249 


1841. 1842. 1843. 1844, 


136,895 149,988 211,169 


Expenses, - - 44,451 40,972 45,594 73,819 74,960 89,419 














Nett profits, 16,703 20,637 25,655 63,076 75,028 121,750 


This income is large, and it may be 
here remarked that with the exception 
of the Erie Canal it is the only State 
work in the country which supports itself. 
As the requirements of the law in rela- 
tion to the Railroad Iron have been 
complied with, these increasing reve- 
nues are now applicable to the State 
exigencies in relation to its debt. 

The four States here enumerated, 
Pennsylvania having led the way, will 
all soon be classed among the solvent 
States. The others will follow more 
slowly. At the approach of last Spring 
we looked upon the continued dishonor 
of Pennsylvania at that time as an im- 
portant element in a prolonged derange- 
ment of financial affairs, although the 





high prices which cotton had command- 
ed, and the gradual increase of lucrative 
trade which marked the business of the 
previous fall, gave promise of that ex- 
citement which was evinced in the trade 
of the summer and fall. These features 
are now precisely reversed. The re- 
sumption of the states is likely to re- 
move the restraint which their ices 
placed upon the free movement of capi- 
tal. The ruinous fall which has over- 
taken Cotton has destroyed that business 
which grew up on the rise of prices. 
The consequences seem to involve a 
diminished import, while the gradually 
improving aspect of the Cotton market 
would indicate a restored health to gen- 
eral trade. The weight which the pre- 
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sent Tariff imposes upon trade is, dutiable goods into the port of New 
however, very severe, and business la- York have been as fo' lows :— 

bors heavily under it. The imports of 





Foreign cost dutiable goods, . . . . «6 »« «© « + « «+ $64,921,268 
Add to first expenses andcharges, . . . . «© «© » «© 6,492,126 
Actual duties 314 per cent. average, . . .. =. + ». + 21,457,830 } 
Whotesele market valve, . 5 2.05) 3 6s he se 6 BOR, ST1j;2RA 


A 20 per cent. duty, aceording to the 
compromise act, would have reduced 
this sum $8,500,000, and left the same 
quantity of goods to haye been sold at a 
profit instead of a loss. Jt is a matter 
of congratulation, however, that the 
banks of the different sections of the 


country have throughout the year pre- 
served a very contracted line of dis- 
counts when compared with former 
years. The leading features of the 
principal banks in different parts of the 
country were on the Ist Jan., 1845, as 
follows :— 


LEADING BANKS IN THE DIFFERENT SECTIONS OF THE UNION.—JANUARY 1, 1845. 











Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposttes. | 

Banks of Maine, 4,785,314 192.445 1,980,538 1,116,961 | 
= South Carolina, 5,001,914 1,018,202 2,059,398 1,710,124 
“ Ohio, 3,141,281 735,048 2,370,312 434.412 
s Maryland, . 9,875,231 1,835,230 1,856,649 3,150,840 
“ New Orleans, 33,108,450 8,138,987 2,082,130 6,589,039 

= Mass. August, i s 48. 770.975 4,587,140 12, 183.158 12,234,304 | 

“ Vermont, . ‘ * 2,160,758 95,563 1,743,807 289,079 | 
# Indiana, Nov., ‘ . 2,307,303 1,120,013 3,101,000 202,744 
= Georgia, October . . 5,341,580 1,441,218 2,530,500 1,084,422 

& New York, . ; 70,888,578 6,893,236 18.513,402 20,976,246 ’ 
* New Jersey, ° . 5,131,451 557,027 1,980,040 1,440,508 
e Pennsylvania, 23,374,426 5,286,225 8,375,495 12,269,288 
“ Virginia, . : 14,146,501 2,433,659 5,895,594 3,416,713 
=i New Hampshire, . 2,480,569 125,171 1,1:9,775 463,065 
- Michigan . 405,835 203,776 247,259 158,406 
= Kentucky, . 8,558,085 2,444,819 4,331,461 1,565,547 
Total, i ‘ 239,478,351 37,227,759 60,290,418 72,192,098 





This evinces a very great contraction 
as compared with former years, and to 
this large basis of specie, which has 
been preserved, the small number of 
failures which have taken place during 
the past year, may be attributed, not- 
withstanding the disastrous losses that 
have attended mercantile operations. 

The high proportion which the specie 
in the vaults of the banks bears to the 
loans and to the bank paper outstanding, 
is an evidence that no redundant credits 
now exist; which, by the operation of 
the Sub-Treasury plan of finance, would 
be forcibly reduced, and by so doing, 
produce a derangement in the course of 
business. On the other hand, the ac- 
tion of the government finances through 
that system is calculated, by giving 
greater activity to the precious metals, 
in effect, to increase the apparent abun- 
dance of money. It must also be con- 
sidered that the amount of coin in cir- 
culation is greater now than at any for- 


mer period of the history of this coun- 
try. This is more particularly the case 
in the valley of the Mississippi, where 
the greatest reduction has within a few 
years taken place in the circulating 
bank credits ; and pari passu with re- 
duction, the coinage of the New Orleans 
mint has supplied corresponding quan- 
tities of the precious metals in the 
shape of the national coin. The New 
Orleans branch mint was established in 
1838; but until the year 1842, the im- 
ports of specie, owing to the redundancy 
of paper currency in that quarter, were 
small, and consequently the operations 
of the mint were limited. When the 
sound banks were compelled to resume 
in the summer of 1842, the import of 
specie commenced giving employment 
to the mint. The following table shows 
the import of specie at New Orleans, 
the amount coined, and that remaining 
in the bank vaults at the close of each 
year :— 


i 
| 
| 
| 








—————— 








1845.] 
Import of 
Specie. 
1838 to 1841 $ 
1842 5,257,726 
1843 7,525,552 
1844 6,075,199 
Total, $18,858,477 


Of $18,858,477 imported into New 


Orleans, $4,618,987 has 


to that in the bank vaults, leaving 


$14,239,490; of which, 


$10,072,250 has been coined in three 


yea rs. 
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Coined at New Orleans. In N. O. 

Gold. Silver. Total. Bank vaults. 

$326, 90 $1,533,503 $1,859,693 $3,520,000 

405,500 89 ,250 1,295,750 4 586,237 

3,177,000 1,39 1,000 4,568,0.0 7,932,018 

3,010,000 1,198,500 4,208,500 —-8, 138,287 


$6,914,690 $5,013,253 $11,931,943 


been done during the last three years 


been added towards nationalizing our currency than 


in all the preceding period of our his- 


it appears, tory. There is consequently a broader 


basis for mercantile credits, as distin- 


guished from bank credits, than ever 


These are great results. More has 


before. 
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The fourth volume of Mr. Sparks’ new 


series of American Biography, has just 
appeared, comprising Lives of Roger 
Williams, Timothy Dwight, and Count 
Pulaski. This library of American 
biography has been always regarded 
as of high value, a fact corroborat- 
ed by its extended sale. Charlotte 
Elizabeth’s last work is called 
“Judea Capta,” a volume abound- 
ing with interest, and full of the har- 
rowing details of the siege of the Holy 
City by Titus. 


Wiley and Putnam are about to issue 


Wagstaff’s *‘ History of the Society of 
Friends,” and in a few days, “ Human 
Magnetisin, its claims to dispassionate 
inquiry, &c., heing an attempt to prove 
the utility of its application for the 
relief of human suffering, by W. Newn- 
ham, Esq. 


Europe of the Nineteenth Century,” 
will appear in the course of the pre- 
sent month. 


Mr. Richard Henry Wilde’s forth- 


coming * Life and Times of Dante,” 
will be embellished with an engraved 
portrait of the Poet from the fine origi- 
nal discovered by the author during bis 
visit to Florence. Mr. Dana’s Life of 
Washington Aliston, a work of which 
high expectations are entertained, is 
expected to appear in the course of the 
season. Another attractive volume is 





about to be added to the series of works 
on the Poets, by Longfellow and Gris- 
wold ; it is on the Literature of Europe, 
by Rev. Mr. Hedge, of Bangor. 

A pleasingly written volume, entitled 
“Letters from a Landscape Painter,” 
by Charles Lanman, has just appeared 
from the Boston press; it will not fail 
of winning the good opinions of many a 
reader, from its picturesquencss of style, 
its poetic feeling, and its sportiveness 
of fancy—all which combine to render 
its recitals very attractive. We hear 
that the author’s former volume, “ Es- 
says for Summer Hours,” together with 
the foregoing, are about to be repub- 
lished in London. 

A second number of Maunder’s “ Trea- 
sury of History” has also appeared. 
As already stated, this work, novel in 
its plan, and of great value as a book 
of reference, deserves the largest pa- 
tronage, 


Prof. Longfellow’s “Poetry and Poets of Dr. Stephen W. Williams, of Deerfield, 


Mass., has just published in a hand- 
some octavo volume, his memoirs of 
eminent Physicians, entitled, “« Ameri- 
can Medical Biography: a work of 
great value, as comprising notices of 
the most conspicuous ia the Profession, 
who have become deceased since the 
publication of Dr. Thatcher’s work on 
the subject. This laudable essay to 
do honor to departed worth should be 
promptly responded to by the Profes- 
sion, and we hope the appeal will not 
be made in vain. The volume is co- 
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piously embellished by well executed 
portraits. Copies may be obtained at 
Langley’s, 8 Astor House. 

Harpers have resumed the publication 
of the “ I!lustrated Shakspeare,” edit- 
ed by Verplanck. They have also 
in press a new edition of Hewett’s 
Tllustrated Common Prayer,” to be 
issued in twelve numbers, at 25 cents 
each. Both these works will be print- 
ed in a very superior manner, with the 
typographical facilities accumulated for 
the “Illustrated Bible.” 

The same publishers have also in prepa- 
ration the “ Encyclopedia of Domestic 
Economy,” by Thomas Webster and 
Mr. Parker, one of the valuable series 
of the Messrs. Longmans, of which the 
works of Brande and McCulloch form 
a part. 

Wiley and Putnam are about to publish 
the “Correspondence between Schiller 
and Goethe,” translated by Mr. G. H. 
Calvert of Baltimore. These letters, of 
unsurpassed value and interest, which 
throw so much light on the characters 
of the two great German poets, have 
never before been translated. The 
first volume, a handsome 12mo. of 
nearly four hundred pages, will be is- 
sued in a few days. W. & P., also publish 
the “ Philosophy of Vegetation,” a Lec- 
ture by W. A. Seeley; and the © Provi- 
dence of God, as displayed in a series of 
Interesting Facts,” by Rev. I. Young. 
And “ Mulder’s Animal and Vegetable 
Chemistry,” Part Il.—a work of great 
merit. 


Bartlett & Welford have issued a Pro- 


spectus for publishing, by subscription, 
the “ Transactions of the Ethnological 
Society of New York,” Vol. I. The 
work will consist of a series of pa- 
pers of interest to the Antiquary and 
Philologist, which will be accompanied 
by illustrations. 





ENGLISH. 


The literary advices by the last steamer, 
do not comprise any very important 
announcements of the London booksel- 
lers: we transcribe the principal, which 
are as follows :—* Wilkinson’s Practi- 
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cal Geology and Architecture of Ire- 
land,’ with illustrations; The Diar 
and Correspondence of Sir Simon D’ 
Ewes’ who lived during the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I; Carleton’s new 
work, “ Valentine McClutehy, or the 
Irish Agent;” “Tales of Great and 
good Kings,” by P. Frazer Tytler; 
“Diary of a journey in France and 
Spain during the past year,” by Rev. F. 
Trench; “ Three years in Constantino- 
ple,” by Chas White, with numerous 
illnstrations ; and a new work from the 
German of Prince Puckler Muskau, 
entitled, “Egypt and Mehemet Ali.” 


There appears to be a liberal supply of 


works of fiction forthcoming,—take the 
following : 


“Life at full length,” by Mark Merri- 


vale; * Alice Seymour,” by Mrs. Grey ; 
“ Mr. St. John’s Indian Tales,” one of 
which is styled “* The Trapper’s Bride,” 
a tale of the Rocky Mountains; “ Bat- 
tle Cross,” a novel; ‘ Hawkstone, a 
tale of, and for England,” “ Lady Ce- 
cilia Farrencourt,” by H. Milton; 
Lady Blessington’s new work “ Strath- 
em,” which is however already pub- 
lished in London. ‘The Gituna” is 
the unexplained title of another; and 
the expressive term—* Nothing,” is that 
selected by some modest scribe of whom 
the public knows nothing, and for whose 
lucubrations it may possibly care 
nothing, unless it should prove its title 
a direct misnomer. “The Spinster at 
Home,” in the close of Salisbury,—no 
fable, together with other tales and 
ballads, by Miss Child; “ The Ward of 
the Crown,” by the author of * Seymour 
of Sudeley;” ‘Cousin George,” a 
novel, dedicated to the Duchess of 
Kent ; “ The Roman Matron,” from the 
German of Tieck ; and, “ The White- 
boy,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, comprise the 
novellettes of our current literature. 


In addition to the recently discovered 


copying process, styled “ anastatic print- 
ing,” by which expensive engravings 
may be transferred in half an hour, we 
notice another new invention which 
may supersede Wood-Engraving, by the 
substitution of Ivory, for bor, over which 
the former has advantages. 





WE present our readers this month with a likeness of the Hon. Charles I. Inger- 
soll, engraved from the original daguerreotype likeness in the National Miniature 
Gallery of Messrs. Anthony, Edwards 4 Co., No. 247 Broadway. N.Y. The col- 
lection which these gentlemen are forming, must soon be universally acknowledged 
as, in our opinion it is now, one of the most valuable and interesting objects eon- 
nected with art. This gallery, the first and as yet the only one, we believe, of 
its kind in this country (consisting entirely of fiienenten of distinguished per- 
sons), was commenced about two years since, and no effort or expense has been 
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spared to make it as complete as possible. A part of the firm pass each winter 
in Washington, where they are allowed the use of one of the beautiful committee- 
rooms in the Capitol, and of course have great facilities for procuring their por- 
traits of the many eminent men who reside at or visit the metropolis during the 
sessions of Congress. These are regularly transmitted to New York and ar- 
ranged in the gallery, with the autographs of each person. There are very few 
Americans known to the country whose “counterfeit presentment” may not be 
found among them. For seeing them there is no charge, as the gallery is free 
to all. 

Nor is this the only benefit rendered to the public by these enterprising artists. 
They are engaged on a work which will be of great value and interest to the 
country, when completed, and add new laurels to American genius and enter- 
prise. It is a view of the Senate Chamber, at Washington, to be engraved on 
steel in the finest style of mezzotint, represcuting the Senate in session at the 
time of Henry Clay’s farewell address, giving accurate likenesses of the members 
of that body, besides introducing in the lobby and gallery numerous other like- 
nesses of eminent characters, copied from their daguerreotypes. The size of 
the plate is 40 inches by 32, being the largest ever executed in this country. It 
has been under the engraver’s hands several months, and will probably require 
sixteen or eighteen months more for its completion. The subscription price is 
$5,00, which is lower than any work of equal magnitude and interest, ever be- 
fore offered to the public. It will, undoubtedly, have an immense sale. Its con- 
ception and execution, at a very heavy cost, relect high credit on the publishers, 
who have undertaken to give it to the country. 

In the practice of this art, these gentlemen are without superiors. They have 
obviated the principal objections that existed rgainst daguerreotypes, and if they 
have not yet attained perfection, it would be difficult to say in what respect they 
may be made more perfect. 


NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


A special meeting of the New York An Inaugural Address, Aug. 21, 1838, 


Historical Society was convened at the 
Society Rooms, in the University of the 
city of New York, on the 11th day of 
February, 1845. 

Present Hon. Albert Gallatin, Presi- 
dent, in the chair, assisted by Rev. 
Thomas De Witt, 2d Vice President. 

The Domestic Corresponding Secretary 
reported the following communications, 
received since the last meeting ; 

From the Hon. Luther Bradish, accept- 
ing the office of Vice President of this 
Society. 

From Brants Mayer, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety, acknowledging the receipt of some 
volumes of the transactions of the New 
York Historical Society. 

From Messrs. J. P. Kirtland and N. J. 
Bowditch, respectively acknowledging 
their election as corresponding members 
of this Society. 

The Librarian reported the following 
donations and additions made to the Li- 
brary since its last meeting: 

Observations on the Magnetic Dip, 
made in the United States in 1841. By 
J.N. Nicollet. 4to. 


by Professor Loomis. 

Observations of the Magnetic Dip in 
the United States, fourthseries. By Elias 
Loomis, Prof. &c. From Professor 
Loomis. 

The New World, vol. VIII.—Jan. to 
June, 1844; 4to. New York. 1844, From 
the Publisher, J. Winchester. 

Longworth’s Dictionary. 1842-3 and 
1838-9, 2 vols. 800 pp. From Professor 
C. Mason. 

The President’s Message, and accom- 
panying documents. From Hon. Hamil- 
ton Fish. 

The Stay and the Staff taken away—a 
Discourse occasioned by the death of 
Hon. Wm. Prescott, LL.D., Dec. 15, 
1844. By Alexander Young. Boston, 
1844. From the Author. 

Biographical Sketch of Gen Joseph 
Palmer. From the New Englander No: 
IX. Jan. 1845. Portrait. From C. L. 
Palmer. 

Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, No. 31, vol. IV. July— 
Dec. 1844. Pp 800. From the Society. 

History of the United States of Ameri- 
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ca, by Dr. Bridgeman [In Chinese]. From 
Barnabas Bates, Esq. 

The Last of the Plantagenets,a Tragic 
Drama, in three acts, by Caroline M. 
Keteltas. Pp. 12mo. New York. 1844. 
From the Author. 

First Report of the Prison Association 
of New York, Dec. 1844. Pp. 800. 
New York. 1845. From P. M. Wet- 
more, Esq. 

Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the 
Board of Directors of the Mercantile Li- 
brary Association, Jan. 1845. From the 
Board, 

The Arms of Washington, painted by T. 
Brown. The Arms of Gallatin, do. do. 
Gift of Thomas Brown, Esq. 

A Map of South Carolina, by John 
Wilson, engraved by H.S. Turner. Phila- 
delphia. Giftof W. G. Simms, Esq. 

The American Pioneer, a Monthly Pe- 
riodical, devoted to the objects of the Lo- 
gan Historical Society, &c. Vol. I., 2d 
edition. Vol. If. 800. 2vols. Cinein- 
nati. 1842-3. Gift of Prof Jared P. 
Kirtland, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Additions by purchase or exchange. 

Transactions of the Historical and 
Literary Committee of the American 
Philosophical Society. Vol. I. 800. 
Philadelphia. 1819. 

On the Discovery of the Mississippi, 
and on the South-western, Oregon, and 
North-western Boundary of the United 
States, with a translation from La Salle’s 
MS. Memoirs, ete. 800. London. 
1844. 

The Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee reported in favor of the nomina- 
tions of the following gentlemen, who 
were elected as corresponding members : 

Rufus W. Griswold, of Philadelphia ; 
Edwin Saunders, of London; Gabriel P. 
Disosway, Staten Island. 

As Resident members—Dr. F. Camp- 
bell Stewart, Dr. James Ashley, Charles 
McVean, W. T Horn, Wm. Chauncey, 
Henry S. Mulligan, Charles A. Stetson, 
Robert E. Kelly, Alexander Johnson, Dr. 
William H. Jackson, Samuel J. Tilden, 
Prof. Louis J. Tellkampf, Samuel H, 
Whitlock. 

At the request of H. R. Schoolcraft, 
Esq., Gen. Wetmore presented the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were referred 
to the Executive Committee with powers: 

Resolved, That this Society deem it ex- 
pedient to petition the Legislature for the 
passage of an act to take a census of the 
aboriginal population, still existing with- 
in the bonndaries of this State, dis- 
tinguishing the following facts, namely — 

1. The name and numbers of the tribe, 
denoting age and sex. 

2. The quantity of land they own or 
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occupy, with the objects of their cultiva- 
tion or subsistence, noting whether any 
portion of the latter be still derived from 
the chase, 

3. Such notices of the locations within 
the State where they now remain or have 
formerly resided, as may illustrate and 
render intelligible, in a brief way, the 
leading points in their history, antiqui- 
ties, and geographical nomenclature, 

Professor Cyrus Mason then presented 
the following resolutions, which were read 
and adopted. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this So- 
ciety be presented to Frederick Depeyster, 
Esq., its late foreign Corresponding Se- 
eretary, for his faithful services in that 
office, during the long period of years that 
he has conducted the foreign correspond- 
ence of this Society. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this So- 
ciety be presented to the Hon. George 
Folsom, late Domestic Corresponding 
Secretary, for his valuable services in that 
office. 

The President appointed Messrs. Wm. 
Beach Lawrence, Frederick Depeyster, 
J. R. Broadhead, to fill vacancies in the 
Executive Committee. 

Extracts from a paper, by the Hon. Al- 
bert Gallatin, on the “ Semi-civilized na- 
tions of Mexico, Yucatan, and Central 
America,” which was announced to be in 
course of publication in the first volume 
of the “ Transactions of the Ethnologi- 
cal Society of New York,” were then read 
by Mr. Bartlett, at the conclusion of 
which the Rey. Professor Robinson 
briefly explained the purpose, condition, 
and prospects of the Ethnological Society, 
which had been referred to. 

A paper prepared by the late William 
L. Stone was then communicated to the 
Society, and its reading was commenced 
by Professor Mason 

At the request of Dr. Lee, General Wet- 
more submitted the following resolution, 
which was adopted : 

Whereas, an act to establish the Smith- 
sonian Instilution, an institution in the 
establishment of which scientific men of 
all parties are interested, has passed the 
Senate, and is now awaiting the action of 
the House, and whereas, from the mullti- 
plicity of business to be transacted at this 
session, the House may fail to take this 
bill into consideration, therefore, 

Resolved, That the members of Con- 
gress from this State, without distinction 
of party, be most respectfully but earnest- 
ly solicited by this Society to take such 
bill into consideration during their present 
session. 

Whereupon the Society adjourned. 





Exratum.—On page 271, last line, instead of was the precursor of, read was pre- 


ceded by, &e. 














